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THE  ROTUNDA,  LOW  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 


REPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 936 

To  THE  Trustees  : 

There  is  submitted  herewith  the  Annual  Report  on  the  condition 
and  needs  of  the  University  as  required  by  the  Statutes.  With  this 
report  and  submitted  as  part  of  it  are  the  annual  reports  of  the 
several  Deans  and  Directors  and  other  chief  administrative  officers, 
which  record  in  detail  and  discuss  the  work  of  the  year  as  it  comes 
under  their  jurisdiction  and  observation.  All  of  these  reports  merit 
close  attention. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  marked  by  the  eager  prosecution 
of  research  in  many  fields  and  by  the  steady  development  of  care- 
fully matured  plans  for  improving  the  work  of  teaching  and  guid- 
ance, whether  of  undergraduate  students  or  of  graduate  students, 
both  those  enrolled  under  professional  faculties  and  those  preparing 
themselves  for  a  scholar's  career  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Facul- 
ties of  Political  Science,  Philosophy  or  Pure  Science.  While  the  inter- 
dependence between  the  undergraduate  colleges  and  the  Univer- 
sity grows  stronger  and  closer  year  by  year,  there  is  at  the  same  time 
an  increasingly  clear  recognition  of  the  distinction  in  aim  and 
method  between  undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction  and  over- 
sight. With  Columbia  College  for  men  and  Barnard  College  for 
women  situated  on  Morningside,  and  with  Bard  College  for  men 
under  countryside  conditions  at  Annandale-on-Hudson,  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  city  of  New  York,  the  University  Council  and 
the  several  faculties  have  exceptional  opportunity  to  study  the  rela- 
tionships between  college  and  university  in  all  their  aspects. 
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The  important  events  of  the  year  have  been  many  and  include 

the  purchase  by  the  Trustees  of  Barnard  College  of  the  Riverside 

Quadrangle,  bounded  by  119th  and  120th  Streets,  by  Clare- 

^  ^^^     mont  Avenue  and  Riverside  Drive,  thereby  assuring  the 

1935-36  _  _  -'  _  o 

eventual  development  of  the  Riverside  Drive  front  for 
academic  use  and  purposes;  the  receipt  by  the  University  of  its 
share  of  the  Thompson  Estate,  one-sixth  part,  amounting  to  some 
$4,750,000,  an  equal  amount  being  received  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  the  University's  associate  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Medical  Center;  the  gift  to  the  University  by  George  A.  Plimp- 
ton, Trustee  of  Barnard  College,  of  his  unrivaled  collection  of  books 
and  manuscripts  in  the  general  field  of  the  history  of  educational 
practice;  and  that  by  Mr.  J.  Henry  Lienau,  of  the  important  collec- 
tion of  architectural  drawings,  photographs  and  photostats  belong- 
ing to  his  father,  Mr.  Detlef  Lienau,  which  presents  a  complete 
picture  of  the  architecture  of  New  York  for  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years,  1848-86;  the  transfer  to  the  custody  of  the  University  of 
the  unique  library  and  museum  of  the  American  Type  Founders, 
Inc.,  the  largest  and  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the  world;  the 
publication  by  the  Columbia  University  Press  of  Fascicle  2  of  Vol- 
ume II  of  the  Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae  Epigraphicae,  the  Olcott 
dictionary  of  Latin  inscriptions,  the  first  fascicle  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Italy  in  1904,  for  the  completion  of  which  work  it  is  thought 
that  some  two  hundred  years  will  be  required ;  the  exhibition  in  the 
Low  Memorial  Library  of  a  collection  of  truly  beautiful  books  repre- 
senting the  historical  development  of  elaborately  designed  editions 
during  the  past  half -century; 

The  public  dinner  given  on  February  18,  1936  by  the  Associate 
Alumnae  of  Barnard  College  to  celebrate  the  completion  by  Dean 
Gildersleeve  of  her  twenty-five  years  of  service  as  Dean  of  Barnard 
College;  the  dedication  on  May  3,  1936  at  St.  Mark's-in-the-Bou- 
werie  of  a  tablet  in  memory  of  the  two  Presidents  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege who  are  buried  in  that  churchyard,  William  Harris  (1811-29) 
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and  Nathaniel  Fish  Moore  (1842-49);  the  decision  to  discontinue 
Seth  Low  Junior  College  in  Brooklyn  after  the  students  now  en- 
rolled therein  shall  have  been  graduated,  since  the  educational 
developments  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  make  its  continued  main- 
tenance unnecessary;  the  organization  of  work  in  town  planning 
under  most  competent  direction,  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation; 

The  loan  to  the  Department  of  Physics  by  the  Bureau  of  Engi- 
neering of  the  United  States  Navy  of  a  large  electromagnet  weigh- 
ing fifty  tons,  to  be  used  in  the  Pupin  Physics  Laboratories  as  the 
chief  element  of  a  cyclotron  apparatus  for  generating  high  energy 
atomic  particles  in  producing  atomic  transmutations  and  artificial 
radioactivity;  the  development  in  the  Civil  Engineering  Testing 
Laboratories  by  John  N.  Kenyon,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering, 
of  a  new  machine  designed  to  insure  safer  elevators  through  the  de- 
termination of  how  much  pulling  and  bending  a  small  wire  can 
endure  before  it  tires  and  breaks;  the  development  by  Professor 
Walter  Rautenstrauch,  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing, of  a  system  for  determining  the  profit  or  loss  to  be  expected 
from  any  sales  volume ;  the  discovery  by  Professor  Edward  Kasner, 
of  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  of  a  method  for  measuring  the 
horn  angle; 

The  adoption  of  the  final  plans  of  the  Medical  Faculty  for  the 
graduate  instruction  of  nurses  under  a  quite  ideally  conceived  plan 
of  organization  at  the  Medical  School ;  action  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hospitals  of  the  city  of  New  York  giving  the  University 
official  representation  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Medical 
Board  at  Bellevue  Hospital;  completion  of  arrangements  by  which 
the  city  of  New  York  will  erect  at  the  Medical  Center  a  building  to 
be  used  as  a  District  Health  and  Teaching  Center;  the  completion 
of  the  tenth  year  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  at  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  work  of  which  has  attained  a  distinction  which  is 
recognized  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  the  first  International  Confer- 
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ence  on  Fever  Therapy,  held  at  Columbia  University,  September 
29  to  October  3,  1936;  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Alvan  L.  Barach,  of 
the  Department  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  of  a  new  method  of 
re-using  the  helium  gas  that  has  been  used  to  relieve  sufferers  from 
asthma,  materially  reducing  the  cost  of  such  treatment;  the  isolation 
by  Dr.  H.  D.  Dakin  and  Dr.  Randolph  West,  Associate  Professor  of 
Medicine,  of  the  blood  regenerating  substance  in  liver  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  effectiveness  of  that  food  in  the  treatment  of  per- 
nicious anemia;  the  discovery  by  Professor  Leroy  L.  Hartman,  of 
the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  of  a  substance  which  desensitizes  the  teeth 
and  makes  the  drilling  instrument  used  by  the  dentist  painless;  the 
discovery  by  Dr.  Lela  E.  Booher,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  of  a 
process  for  the  extraction  in  highly  concentrated  form  of  Vitamin 
H,  believed  to  be  a  necessary  factor  in  the  prevention  of  pellagra; 

The  establishment  of  the  Davies  Professorship  of  Mathematics  in 
honor  of  Charles  Davies  who  held  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  in 
Columbia  College  with  exceptional  distinction  from  1857  ^^  1865, 
and  the  appointment  thereto  of  Professor  W.  Benjamin  Fite;  the 
designation  of  Dean  William  F.  Russell,  of  Teachers  College,  to  be 
Barnard  Professor  of  Education  in  succession  to  Professor  Paul 
Monroe,  retired ;  the  designation  of  Jan  Schilt,  Associate  Professor 
of  Astronomy,  to  be  also  Director  of  the  Rutherfurd  Observatory; 

The  honor  conferred  upon  the  University  by  the  invitation  to 
Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  to  deliver  a 
series  of  three  lectures  before  the  University  of  Paris,  and  to  be  one 
of  twenty  journalists  to  attend,  as  guests  of  the  Government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  the  formal  inauguration  of  the  new  Common- 
wealth ;  the  election  of  Winifred  E.  Bain,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation, to  be  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National  Association  for 
Childhood  Education  for  1936  and  appointment  as  National  Pro- 
gram Chairman  of  their  Convention  in  April,  1936;  the  invitation  to 
Marston  T.  Bogert,  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry,  to  deliver  the 
Mead-Swing  Lectures  at  Oberlin  College;  the  appointment  of  Mrs. 
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Eveline  M.  Burns,  Lecturer  in  Economics,  to  serve  as  Consultant  to 
the  Social  Security  Board;  the  appointment  of  Robert  E.  Chaddock, 
Professor  of  Statistics,  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Statistics  and  Informational  Services,  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Research  Committee  of  the  Welfare  Council  of 
Nev;^  York;  the  invitation  to  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  Professor  of 
Public  Law,  to  serve  as  counsel  for  the  New  York  City  Charter 
Revision  Commission;  the  invitation  to  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Trus- 
tee of  the  University,  to  lecture  before  the  University  of  Oxford  on 
"The  New  Deal  and  The  Supreme  Court";  the  appoiatment  of 
Martin  Henry  Dawson,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Research  Division  of  the  Department  of  Hospitals 
of  the  city  of  New  York;  the  election  of  A.  Raymond  Dochez, 
Professor  of  Medicine,  to  be  President  of  die  American  Society  of 
Experimental  Pathology;  the  appointment  of  Earl  T.  Engle,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Anatomy,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Maternal  Health ;  the  invitation  to  Nickolaus  L.  Engel- 
hardt,  Professor  of  Education,  to  serve  as  Educational  Consultant 
to  the  Resetdement  Administration  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  also  as  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Crime 
Prevention  Institute  of  New  York;  the  election  of  Edward  S. 
Evenden,  Professor  of  Education,  to  be  Vice  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Section  on  Education ;  the  invitation  to  Colin  G.  Fink,  Professor 
of  Chemical  Engineering,  to  be  the  American  guest  speaker  at  the 
Twelfth  Conference  of  the  International  Chemical  Union;  the 
appointment  of  Walter  Gellhorn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  to 
be  Regional  Attorney  for  the  Social  Security  Board;  the  appoint- 
ment of  Carter  Goodrich,  Professor  of  Economics,  to  be  United 
States  Labor  Commissioner  at  Geneva ;  the  invitation  to  Evarts  B. 
Greene,  De  Witt  Clinton  Professor  of  American  History,  to  deliver 
a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University  in 
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connection  with  the  Tercentenary  Celebration;  the  appointment 
of  Luther  H.  GuUck,  Eaton  Professor  of  Municipal  Science  and 
Administration,  by  the  Board  of  Regents  to  serve  as  Director  of 
the  Survey  of  Educational  Methods  and  Practices  in  New  York 
State;  the  invitation  to  Robert  M.  Haig,  McVickar  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  to  act  as  adviser  to  Governor  Lehman  in  the 
preparation  of  the  state  budget  for  1936-37,  also  as  Director  of  Re- 
search for  the  New  York  State  Commission  on  State  Aid  to  Mu- 
nicipal Subdivisions,  and  as  Consultant  to  the  National  Resources 
Board;  the  election  of  Charles  Gordon  Heyd,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery,  to  be  Vice  President  of  the  American  Medical  Association; 
the  election  of  Gertrude  H.  Hildreth,  of  Lincoln  School,  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Consulting  Psychologists;  the  appoint- 
ment of  Erling  M.  Hunt,  Associate  Professor  of  History  in  Teachers 
College,  to  be  editor  of  "The  Social  Studies" ;  the  election  of  Samuel 
M.  Lindsay,  Professor  of  Social  Legislation,  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
reorganized  National  Committee  for  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation; the  election  of  Esther  Lloyd-Jones,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education  in  Charge  of  Guidance  Laboratory,  to  be  President  of  the 
American  College  Personnel  Association;  the  appointment  of  Rob- 
ert S.  Lynd,  Professor  of  Sociology,  to  serve  on  the  President's  Con- 
sumer Cabinet,  on  the  Committee  on  Research  in  Child  Develop- 
ment, and  on  the  National  Council  of  Parent  Education;  the  desig- 
nation of  Joseph  McGoldrick,  Associate  Professor  of  Government, 
as  a  member  of  the  New  York  City  Charter  Commission;  the  elec- 
tion of  Robert  M.  Maclver,  Lieber  Professor  of  Political  Philosophy, 
as  a  Trustee  of  the  International  Institute  of  Social  Research;  the 
election  of  John  K.  Norton,  Professor  of  Education,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  and  Educational  Finance  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Educa- 
tional Policies  Commission  and  of  the  Legislative  Commission  of 
the  National  Education  Association;  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Professor  of  Market- 
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ing,  to  membership  on  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education; 
the  invaluable  service  of  Thomas  I.  Parkinson,  Trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity, as  a  member  of  the  New^  York  City  Charter  Revision  Com- 
mission; the  designation  by  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  New^ 
York  of  Edw^in  W.  Patterson,  Professor  of  Law,  as  Chairman  of  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  revision  of  the  insurance  law^s  of  the  state; 
the  election  of  George  B.  Pegram,  Professor  of  Physics,  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Physics,  and  of  Eugene  H.  Pool, 
Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery,  as  President  of  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  of  Josephine  L.  Rathbone,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physical  Education,  as  President  of  the  New^  York  Chapter  of  the 
American  Physiotherapy  Association;  the  appointment  of  Lind- 
say Rogers,  Burgess  Professor  of  Public  Law,  to  membership  on  the 
American  delegation  to  the  International  Union  of  Urban  Authori- 
ties meeting  in  London,  also  to  membership  on  the  Congres  Inter- 
national des  Sciences  Administratives  meeting  at  Warsaw,  and  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Labor  Board  of  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration; the  designation  of  Mary  Swartz  Rose,  Professor  of  Nutri- 
tion, as  one  of  a  group  of  nutrition  experts  to  attend  a  conference  in 
London  called  by  the  Health  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  nutrition  as  a  world-wide  economic  and 
health  problem;  the  invitation  to  Louise  Rosenblatt,  Instructor  in 
English  at  Barnard  College,  to  conduct  certain  research  work  for  the 
General  Education  Board  and  the  Progressive  Education  Associa- 
tion ;  the  appointment  of  David  Seegal,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine, as  Director  of  Research  in  the  Division  of  Chronic  Diseases  of 
the  Department  of  Hospitals  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  the  invita- 
tion to  Henry  C.  Sherman,  Mitchill  Professor  of  Chemistry,  to  lec- 
ture before  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington ;  the  election  of 
Edmund  W.  Sinnott,  Professor  of  Botany,  as  Vice  President  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science ;  the  invita- 
tion to  Philip  E.  Smidi,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  to  deliver  the  Thayer 
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Lecture  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  to  Young  B.  Smith,  Dean 
of  the  Law  School,  to  serve  on  the  Law  Revision  Commission  of  the 
state  of  New  York;  the  election  of  Isabel  M.  Stewart,  Professor  of 
Nursing  Education  on  the  Helen  Hartley  Foundation,  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Nursing,  and  desig- 
nation by  the  New  York  League  of  Professional  Women  to  be  one 
of  twenty  representatives  of  different  professions  among  women  of 
achievement;  the  election  of  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Educational  Psychology  in  the  Institute  of  Educational 
Research,  to  be  President  of  the  Psychometric  Society;  the  invita- 
tion to  Robert  Valeur,  Lecturer  in  Economics,  to  undertake  the  or- 
ganization in  New  York  of  a  French  Information  Center  for  the 
benefit  of  American  professors,  journalists,  and  financiers,  who  con- 
template visits  to  France  for  the  investigation  of  particular  prob- 
lems; the  election  of  Helen  M.  Walker,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation, to  membership  in  the  Econometric  Society,  an  international 
honor  society  of  statisticians  and  economists;  the  appointment  of 
Schuyler  C.  Wallace,  Assistant  Professor  of  Government,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Committee  on  Administrative  Management; 
and  the  invitation  to  H.  Parker  Willis,  Professor  of  Banking,  to 
deliver  lectures  at  the  Army  War  College; 

The  award  to  Professor  Winifred  E.  Bain,  of  Teachers  College,  of 
a  medal  by  Parents'  Magazine  for  the  most  helpful  book  of  the  year 
written  for  parents,  being  entitled  Parents  Loo\  at  Modern  Educa- 
tion; the  election  of  Professor  Leo  H.  Baekeland  as  Member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  and  recipient  of  the  first  award  of  the 
Farm  Chemurgic  Council;  the  award  to  Professor  Marston  T.  Bo- 
gert  of  the  Medal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemists,  for  dis- 
tinguished scientific  service;  to  Professor  Colin  G.  Fink  of  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Science  by  Oberlin  College;  to  Professor  Douglas 
S.  Freeman  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  by  the  University  of 
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Wisconsin  and  by  Wesleyan  University,  and  of  die  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Humane  Letters  by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh ;  to  Dean  Vir- 
ginia C.  Gildersleeve,  of  Barnard  College,  of  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Humane  Letters  by  Smith  College;  to  Professor  Carlton  J.  H. 
Hayes  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Lav^^s  by  Niagara  University;  the 
designation  of  Professor  Frederic  G.  Hoffherr  as  Chevalier  de  la 
Legion  d'Honneur;  of  Professor  Philip  C.  Jessup  as  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  Merit  of  Hungary;  the  award  to  Professor  Douglas 
Johnson  of  the  CuUum  Geographical  Medal  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society;  to  Professor  Robert  M.  Maclver  of  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  by  Harvard  University;  die  bestowal  upon  Pro- 
fessor Clarence  A.  Manning  of  the  Insignia  of  the  Yugoslav  Crown 
IV  Degree;  the  award  to  Professor  James  Alexander  Miller  of  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  by  Princeton  University;  to  Professor 
Wesley  C.  Mitchell  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  by  Harvard 
University  and  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  University 
of  California ;  to  Professor  Allan  Nevins  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters  by  Dartmouth  College;  to  Professor  Edwin  W.  Patterson 
of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  University  of  Missouri ;  the 
election  of  Professor  Robert  Peele  as  Honorary  Member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers;  the 
award  to  Harriet  B.  Prescott,  Supervisor  of  the  Catalogue  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  Library,  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters 
by  Mt.  Hoi  yoke  College;  to  Professor  1. 1.  Rabi  of  the  Prize  of  the 
Sigma  Xi  Research  Society  for  research  in  the  physical  sciences; 
to  Dean  William  F.  Russell,  of  Teachers  College,  of  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Education  by  the  Colorado  College  of  Education;  to  Pro- 
fessor Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman  of  the  Medal  symbolic  of  the  rank  of 
Commander  of  the  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes  National  Order  of 
Merit,  for  his  services  as  jfinancial  adviser  to  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment; the  election  of  Professor  Edmund  W.  Sinnott  as  Member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences ;  the  award  to  Professor  David 
Eugene  Smith  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  by  Yeshiva  College ; 
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the  bestowal  on  Dr.  Frank  Tannenbaum,  Lecturer  in  Latin-Ameri- 
can History,  of  the  National  Mexican  Order  of  Aguila  Azteca;  the 
award  to  Professor  Edward  L.  Thorndike  of  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  to  Thomas  J.  Watson, 
Trustee  of  the  University,  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering 
by  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  and  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  by  Colgate  University;  to  Professor  John  M.  Wheeler  of  the 
Leslie  Dana  Medal,  for  outstanding  achievement  in  the  prevention 
of  blindness;  to  Professor  Ben  D.  Wood  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  by  Lawrence  College  (Wisconsin) ;  the  election  of  Professor 
Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge  to  membership  in  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Letters;  and  the  award  to  Ella  Woodyard,  Associ- 
ate in  Teachers  College,  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pedagogy  by 
Baker  University; 

The  publication  of  important  contributions  by  many  members  of 
the  teaching  and  administrative  staff,  including  How  to  Locate 
Educational  Information  and  Data  and  the  accompanying  Alex- 
ander Library  Exercises,  published  by  Professor  Carter  Alexander 
of  Teachers  College;  Behavior  of  Money,  by  Professor  James  W. 
Angell ;  Carroll's  Alice,  by  Professor  Harry  Morgan  Ayres;  the  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Professor  A,  J.  Barnouw  of  the  Dutch  text  of 
Part  IV  of  The  Liege  Diatessaron,  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  D.  Plooij 
and  Dr.  C.  A.  Phillips;  Fans,  by  Professor  Theodore  Baumeister, 
Jr.;  Columbia  Poetry  igss,  being  an  anthology  of  poetry  by  students 
of  Columbia  University,  with  an  Introduction  by  Professor  William 
T.  Brewster;  The  Intellectual  Functions  of  the  Frontal  Lobes,  by 
Professor  Richard  M.  Brickner  of  the  Department  of  Neurology; 
Toward  Social  Security,  by  Eveline  M.  Burns,  Lecturer  in  Eco- 
nomics ;  Public  Utility  Regulation  and  the  So-called  Sliding  Scale, 
by  Irvin  Bussing  of  the  staff  of  Home  Study;  A  Tender  of  Peace,  by 
Professor  Emeritus  John  Bates  Clark;  t.tat  Present  des  'Etudes  sur 
Villon,  by  Professor  Louis  Cons;  Neuroembryology,  by  Professor 
Samuel  R.  Detwiler;  Georgic  Tradition  in  English  Poetry,  by 
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Dwight  L.  Durling,  Instructor  in  English;  The  Mind  of  Paul,  and 
Philosophy  of  Santayana:  Selections  from  the  Complete  Workj  of 
George  Santayana,  edited,  with  an  introductory  essay,  by  Professor 
Irwin  Edman;  Preparation  for  School  Library  Worl{,  by  Lucile 
F.  Fargo,  Research  Associate  in  Library  Service;  Biology,  by 
Professor  Frederick  L.  Fitzpatrick  of  Teachers  College  and  R.  E. 
Horton;  The  Life  of  Gustav  Gottheil:  Memoir  of  a  Priest  in  Israel, 
by  Professor  Richard  Gottheil;  Fascism  and  National  Socialism,  be- 
ing a  study  of  the  economic  and  social  policies  of  the  totalitarian 
state,  by  Michael  T.  Florinsky  of  the  Department  of  Economics; 
British  Policy  toward  Morocco  in  the  Age  of  P aimer ston  {18^0- 
186^),  by  Professor  Francis  R.  Flournoy  of  Bard  College;  Public 
Workj  in  Prosperity  and  Depression,  by  Arthur  D.  Gayer,  Lecturer 
in  Economics  at  Barnard  College;  The  Plays  of  Euripides,  by  Moses 
Hadas,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  collaboration  with  John 
Harvey  McLean ;  Political  and  Cultural  History  of  Modern  Europe, 
by  Professor  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  being  the  second  volume,  covering 
1830-1935,  of  his  two-volume  work;  City  Plaiiiiing  Housing,  by 
Werner  Hegemann,  Associate  in  Architecture;  the  translation  by 
Harold  G.  Henderson,  Lecturer  in  Japanese,  of  An  Illustrated  His- 
tory of  fapanese  Art,  by  H.  Minamoto;  Uncommon  People,  also 
Candle  Indoors,  by  Professor  Helen  R.  Hull ;  The  Origins,  by  Pro- 
fessor Philip  C.  Jessup  and  Professor  Francis  Deak,  and  Today  and 
Tomorrow,  by  Professor  Philip  C.  Jessup,  being  Volumes  I  and  IV  of 
the  series,  "Neutrality :  Its  History,  Economics  and  Law" ;  Practical 
Aspects  of  Psychoanalysis,  by  Lawrence  Kubie,  M.D.,  Associate  in 
Neurology;  Taxable  Income,  by  Professor  Roswell  Magill,  also  Eed- 
eral  Taxes  on  Estates,  Trusts,  Gifts,  by  Professor  Roswell  Magill 
and  Colonel  Robert  H.  Montgomery;  Taras  Shevchen\o,  Bard  of 
Ukraine,  by  Professor  Doroshenko  of  the  University  of  Prague,  with 
a  Preface  by  Professor  Clarence  A.  Manning;  The  New  Education 
in  Italy,  by  Dr.  Howard  R.  Marraro,  Instructor  in  Italian;  Litera- 
ture and  Liberalism,  with  Other  Classical  Papers,  by  Professor  Nel- 
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son  Glenn  McCrea;  Whai  Veblen  Taught,  edited,  widi  Introduc- 
tion, by  Professor  Wesley  C.  Mitchell;  The  Romans  World,  by 
Professor  Frank  Gardner  Moore;  The  Human  Foot,  by  Professor 
Dudley  J.  Morton;  Hamilton  Fish:  The  Inner  History  of  the  Grant 
Administration,  also  Ahram  S.  Hewitt:  with  Some  Account  of  Peter 
Cooper,  by  Professor  Allan  Nevins;  Foundations  of  Curriculum 
Building,  by  Professor  John  K.  Norton  of  Teachers  College  and 
Margaret  AUtucker  Norton;  Principles  and  Techniques  for  Direct- 
ing the  Learning  of  Typewriting,  by  Professor  William  R.  Odell  of 
Teachers  College  and  Esta  Ross  Stuart ;  Cases  and  Materials  on  Con- 
tracts II,  by  Professor  Edwin  W.  Patterson;  The  Education  of  Chau- 
cer, by  George  A.  Plimpton,  Trustee  of  Barnard  College;  Seven 
Boo\s  of  History  against  the  Pagans — The  Apology  of  Paulus 
Orosius,  translated,  with  Introduction  and  notes  by  Professor  Irving 
W.  Raymond;  The  Monetary  Problem:  Gold  and  Silver,  edited 
by  Ralph  W.  Robey,  Instructor  in  Banking,  being  a  reprinting,  by 
permission  of  the  British  Government,  of  the  British  Royal  Com- 
mission Report  of  1888;  Rival  Presuppositions  in  the  Writing  of 
Church  History:  A  Study  of  Intellectual  Bias,  by  Professor  William 
W.  Rockwell  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary;  Liberty  vs. 
Equality,  by  Dean  William  F.  Russell  of  Teachers  College;  The 
Fascist  Government  of  Italy,  by  Professor  Herbert  W.  Schneider; 
On  the  Rim  of  the  Abyss,  by  Professor  James  T.  Shotwell ;  Educa- 
tion and  the  Psychology  of  Thin\ing,  by  Percival  M.  Symonds  of 
Teachers  College;  Columbia  University  Officers  and  Alumni  17^4— 
i8^y,  compiled  for  the  Committee  on  General  Catalogue  by  Milton 
Halsey  Thomas,  Curator  of  Columbiana;  Algebra — A  Way  of 
Thin\ing,  published  by  Professor  Helen  M.  Walker  of  Teachers 
College  with  Professor  U.  G.  Mitchell  of  the  University  of  Kansas; 
The  Emergence  of  Human  Culture,  by  Professor  Carl  J.  Warden; 
Max  Dauthendey — Poet-Philosopher,  by  H.  G.  Wendt,  Instructor 
in  German;  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Central  Ban\ing,  by  Pro- 
fessor H.  Parker  Willis ;  and  The  Ebb  and  Flow  in  Trade  Unionism, 
by  Professor  Leo  Wolman ; 
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The  interesting  fact  that  Professor  Lynn  Thorndike  was  the  only 
person  from  the  United  States  to  contribute  a  chapter  to  the  eighth 
and  last  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Mediaeval  History; 

Visits  to  the  University  by  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
scholars  and  statesmen  from  all  parts  of  the  w^orld  including  Dr. 
William  George  Stew^art  Adams,  Warden  of  All  Souls'  College, 
Oxford;  Sir  Norman  Angell  of  London;  President  Clarence  A.  Bar- 
bour of  Brovi^n  University;  the  Rev.  Canon  James  Stanley  Bezzant, 
Chancellor  of  Liverpool  Cathedral ;  Henry  Noel  Brailsford  of  Lon- 
don; Professor  Roy  K.  Curthoys  of  the  University  of  Melbourne; 
President  Harold  W.  Dodds  of  Princeton  University;  Miss  Edna 
Ferber;  Dr.  Jose  Maria  Galvez,  formerly  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chile ;  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Horder,  Physi- 
cian to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  England;  Count  Paul  Ignatieff, 
formerly  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Government  of  Russia;  Sir 
James  C.  Irvine,  Principal  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrev^^s;  Prince 
and  Princess  Hubertus  zu  Loewenstein  of  Bavaria;  Hon.  George  S. 
Messersmith,  United  States  Minister  to  Austria;  Dr.  Artur  Oster  of 
the  German  Foreign  Office ;  Professor  R.  E.  Priestley,  Vice  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Melbourne;  Max  Reinhardt,  theatrical 
producer;  Count  Carlo  Sforza,  formerly  Foreign  Minister  of  Italy; 
M.  Andre  Siegfried  of  Paris;  Frau  Dr.  Stresemann  of  Berlin;  Rob- 
ert A.  Taft  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Hon.  Stoyan  Petroff  TchomakofT, 
Bulgarian  Minister  at  Washington;  Count  Paul  Teleki,  formerly 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Prime  Minister  of  Hungary;  Sena- 
tor Elbert  D.  Thomas  of  Utah;  Conrado  Traverso,  Consul  General 
of  Argentina ;  the  Hon.  Sumner  Welles,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States;  Sir  Frederick  and  Lady  Williams-Taylor  of 
London;  and  the  Most  Reverend  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York, 
Primate  of  England; 

The  promotion,  following  the  adoption  of  the  budget,  of  six 
Associate  Professors,  one  Clinical  Professor,  one  Assistant  Professor 
and  two  Associates  to  be  Professors;  of  nineteen  Assistant  Profes- 
sors and  two  Associates  to  be  Associate  Professors;  of  thirty-one 
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Associates,  Instructors  and  Lecturers  to  be  Assistant  Professors;  of 
three  Assistant  Professors,  one  Associate  and  one  Instructor  to  be 
Clinical  Professors;  and  of  one  Associate  to  be  Assistant  Clinical 
Professor; 

The  transfer  to  the  University  from  other  institutions  of  learning 
or  from  other  fields  of  service,  of  five  Professors,  one  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, one  Clinical  Professor  and  seven  Assistant  Professors;  and 
changes  of  title  in  the  case  of  thirteen  officers  of  the  University; 

The  retirement  from  active  service,  at  their  ov^^n  request,  of  the 
following  officers  of  the  University:  On  December  i,  1935,  Charles 
S.  Danielson,  Bursar;  on  February  i,  1936,  Thomas  H.  Harrington, 
Professor  of  Engineering  Drafting,  with  the  title  of  Professor  Emeri- 
tus; Grace  H.  Goodale,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in 
JBarnard  College;  and  Anna  W.  Ballard,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French  in  Teachers  College;  on  June  30, 1936,  Franz  Boas,  Professor 
of  Anthropology,  with  the  title  of  Professor  Emeritus  in  Residence; 
Roscoe  C.  E.  Brown,  Professor  of  Journalism,  with  the  title  of  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus;  James  F.  Hosic,  Professor  of  Education  in  Teachers 
College,  with  the  title  of  Professor  Emeritus;  and  Willystine  Good- 
sell,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  in  Teachers  College. 

There  are  various  types  of  social,  economic  and  political  revolu- 
tion. Not  all  of  them  are  achieved  by  force.  The  most  subtle  type  of 
revolution  which  confronts  American  democracy  to- 
Taxadon  °  ^  ^^Y  ^^  ^^^  which  is  easily  and  silently  possible  through 
taxation.  It  so  happens  that  taxation  is  one  of  the  func- 
tions which  a  free  people  have  entrusted  to  their  government,  of 
course  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  a  function  exercised  in 
accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  nation 
itself  is  organized.  The  most  fundamental  and  far-reaching  of  these 
principles  is  the  distinction  between  the  field  of  Government  and 
the  field  of  Liberty.  The  former  is  definitely  described  and  delimited 
in  formal  and  written  terms,  and  the  machinery  for  its  exercise,  as 
well  as  that  for  its  supervision  and  enforcement,  is  provided  in  a 
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written  constitution.  Tlie  field  of  Liberty,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
unlimited  save  by  the  powers  definitely  entrusted  to  Government. 
In  the  field  of  Liberty  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  characteristic  of  the 
American  people  to  cooperate  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  establish  and 
to  maintain  institutions  for  the  public  service  in  the  field  of  philan- 
thropy, of  public  health,  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  of  education  in 
the  broadest  possible  sense  of  that  word.  Undertakings  of  this  kind 
in  the  field  of  Liberty,  although  not  official  as  would  be  the  case 
were  they  maintained  by  Government,  are  nevertheless  public  in 
every  possible  meaning  of  that  word.  Such  institutions  and  under- 
takings are  maintained  for  the  public  by  the  benefactions  of  those 
individual  citizens  who  are  moved  by  generous  impulse  to  give  of 
their  gains  and  their  savings  for  the  public  welfare  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  public  good. 

All  this  great  variety  of  public  service  in  the  field  of  Liberty  has 
been  undertaken,  and  can  only  continue  to  exist,  because  of  personal 
benefactions.  If,  therefore.  Government  undertakes,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  duly  granted  powers,  to  adopt  and  to  enforce  a  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion which  makes  these  benefactions  for  the  public  service  in  the 
field  of  Liberty  impossible,  then  Government  is  attacking  the  public 
interest  and  the  public  service  at  their  very  foundation.  Neither 
Communism  nor  Fascism  could  do  more.  It  is  shutting  its  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  what  is  public  is  infinitely  larger  and  more  important 
than  what  is  official,  and  that  the  public  interest  itself  is  served 
through  private  benefaction  in  hundreds  of  ways  which  Govern- 
ment could  not  successfully  imitate  if  it  would.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  monetary  value  of  the  various  undertakings  for  public  service  in 
the  United  States  that  have  been  brought  into  existence  in  the  field 
of  Liberty  is  many  hundreds  of  millions,  and  that  the  amount  an- 
nually given,  under  normal  economic  conditions,  for  the  support  of 
these  public  service  undertakings  by  individual  benefaction  reaches 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars. 

As  a  general  rule  Government  recognizes,  as  public  opinion 
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should  always  compel  it  to  do,  the  public  service  character  of  these 
undertakings  and  institutions  by  exempting  from  taxation  the  phys- 
ical properties  which  they  occupy  in  order  to  carry  on  their  work.  It 
should  also  be  required  to  exempt  from  taxation  the  properties 
which  they  hold  for  investment  when  the  income  from  such  invest- 
ments is  applied  to  the  public  service.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable 
to  tax  a  courthouse,  a  city  hall  or  a  public  park  as  to  tax  the  property 
of  an  institution  established  in  the  field  of  Liberty  to  serve  the  public 
in  any  one  of  the  ways  which  are  here  described. 

Owing  to  the  uninstructed  state  of  public  opinion  on  this  funda- 
mental subject,  it  is  of  highest  importance  that  it  be  everywhere 
emphasized  at  the  present  time.  Should  this  not  be  the  case,  the 
American  people  may  one  day  wake  up  to  find  that  their  most  re- 
spected, most  beloved  and  most  successful  institutions  of  public  serv- 
ice in  the  field  of  Liberty  have  been  either  crippled  or  destroyed, 
and  that  they  must  look  to  the  halting,  imperfect  and  often  incompe- 
tent hand  of  Government  to  undertake  in  wretched  fashion  the  tasks 
which  were  once  being  dealt  with  so  well.  When  the  people  are  be- 
ing constantly  exhorted  to  open  dieir  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  ob- 
vious political  revolution  with  all  its  attendant  disasters,  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  overlook  the  possibility  of  a  quiet  but  persistent, 
if  unseen,  revolution  against  their  highest  interests  and  their  best 
service  through  a  wholly  improper  use  of  the  power  of  taxation. 

All  moneys  given  or  bequeathed  for  public  service  in  the  field  of 
Liberty  must  be  exempted  from  taxation  of  any  kind — whether  fed- 
eral, state  or  local.  Let  moneys  retained  for  personal,  for  family  or 
for  other  private  uses  be  taxed  if  need  be,  but  not  those  to  which  the 
public  must  look  for  much  that  is  best  in  its  national  life.  The  weight 
of  the  burden  of  tax-exemption  should  always  be  borne  by  the 
tax-exempting  authority,  the  state,  and  never  put  solely  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  the  neighborhood  where  the  tax-exempt  property  is 
situated. 

That  citizen  who  dies  possessed  of,  say,  $30,000,000  simply  hands 
the  greater  portion  of  it  to  die  impersonal  and  ungrateful  federal 
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and  state  governments  to  spend  as  they  see  fit.  Were  he  to  retain  one- 
tenth  of  that  sum  and  be  content  to  live  in  the  luxury  that  its  income 
would  make  possible,  and  give  nine-tenths  of  his  fortune  to  the  en- 
dow^ment  of  public  service  institutions  in  the  field  of  Liberty,  he 
would  render  that  public  service  in  ways  of  his  own  choosing  and 
thereby  gain  lasting  reputation  as  a  public  benefactor.  He  could  then 
say  truly,  with  the  poet  Horace, 

Exegi  monumentum  acre  perennius. 

The  money-hugging  habit  is  the  enemy  of  such  high-minded  and 
broad-minded  action.  Until  those  who  possess  great  wealth  over- 
come this  habit,  Government,  largely  guided  by  the  active  pressure 
groups  which  prey  upon  it,  will  flourish  at  the  cost  of  Liberty  with 
its  ideal  of  free  and  constructive  cooperation  of  citizens  inspired 
only  by  zeal  for  public  service. 

It  was  a  fortunate  coincidence  that  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
passage  by  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  of  the 
legislative  act  which  founded  Harvard  College  came 
when  it  did.  The  dignified  and  most  becoming  celebra-  Harvard 

tion  of  this  event,  planned  and  executed  on  the  high-  ceiebrTtbn 
est  plane  of  excellence,  made  a  profound  impression 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  was  everywhere  hailed  as  of 
marked  significance  and  of  exceptional  importance  in  the  history  of 
our  nation's  intellectual  life.  This  celebration  set  in  sorry  contrast 
the  rhetorical  and  irrational  outbursts  of  the  world's  leaders  of  reac- 
tion, who  are  in  every  land  seeking  to  restrain  and  to  restrict  intellec- 
tual and  political  freedom  in  any  of  their  manifestations.  There 
came  to  Cambridge  scores  of  the  world's  leading  scholars  and  men 
of  science,  and  as  they  addressed  themselves  from  day  to  day  and 
from  week  to  week  to  the  truly  great  problems  of  the  mind  and  of 
the  social  order,  they  made  the  expositors  of  the  new  faith  of  repres- 
sion and  regimentation — mental,  moral  and  physical — look  sorry 
indeed. 

This  celebration  offered  invitation  to  the  world  to  pause  and  to 
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reflect  upon  what  is  going  on  in  so  many  lands  and  to  some  extent 
in  our  own  land,  in  order  that  they  might  try  to  understand  what 
intellectual  freedom  really  means  and  what  it  accomplishes.  It  will 
be  the  earnest  wish  of  every  straight-minded  man  that,  when  Har- 
vard celebrates  the  400th  anniversary  of  its  foundation,  the  clouds  of 
reaction  which  now  darken  the  world  will  have  passed  far  into 
history. 

It  has  long  been  the  established  custom  of  Columbia  University  to 

send  formal  greeting  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  all  parts 

of  the  world  as  they  celebrate  from  time  to  time  vari- 

ei  e  erg  s  ^^^  anniversaries  in  their  history.  The  oldest  univer- 
550th  ^  _  .... 

Anniversary        sity  ou  what  is  uow  German  soil  is  the  University  of 

Heidelberg.  This  university  invited  Columbia  Univer- 
sity to  be  represented  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  in  June  last 
of  the  550th  anniversary  of  its  foundation.  This  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted promptly  and  as  a  matter  of  administrative  routine.  Shortly 
thereafter  objection  was  raised,  first  in  Great  Britain  and  then  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  sending  of  any  greeting  or  representative  to  the 
University  of  Heidelberg  on  this  occasion  because  of  the  political 
conditions  which  now  prevail  in  Germany  and  of  recent  action 
taken  by  the  University  of  Heidelberg  itself,  doubtless  under  politi- 
cal pressure,  in  disciplining  certain  members  of  its  faculties.  So  great 
was  the  resentment  at  this  action  and  so  strong  the  feeling  of  antag- 
onism to  the  form  of  government  which  now  prevails  in  Germany, 
that  various  universities  either  withheld  or  withdrew  their  accept- 
ance of  the  Heidelberg  invitation.  This  point  of  view  was  given  vig- 
orous expression  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham to  the  London  Times  on  February  4  last,  in  which  he  took  the 
ground  that 

The  appearance  of  British  representatives  at  the  Heidelberg  celebration,  and 
the  presenting  by  them  of  congratulatory  addresses,  could  not  but  be  under- 
stood everywhere  as  a  public  and  deliberate  condonation  of  the  intolerance 
which  has  emptied  the  German  universities  of  many  of  their  most  eminent 
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teachers,  and  which  is  filling  Europe  with  victims  of  cynical  and  heartless  op- 
pression. 

After  fully  weighing  all  the  facts,  it  seemed  to  be  highly  undesir- 
able for  Columbia  University  to  depart  from  its  usual  practice  in 
reference  to  celebrations  of  this  kind,  or  to  yield  one  jot  or  tittle  of  its 
ideals  and  its  hopes  to  the  repressive  and  dictatorial  government  of 
any  totalitarian  state.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  most  important  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  what  was  to  be  celebrated  was  five  and  a 
half  centuries  of  steadily  increasing  freedom  of  thought  and  of  ex- 
pression and  five  and  a  half  centuries  of  noteworthy  scholarship  in 
many  fields.  If  the  unhappy  developments  of  the  past  five  years  are 
to  be  permitted  to  wipe  out  all  recognition  of  the  vast  achievements 
of  the  German  people  and  the  German  spirit,  then  indeed  are  we 
yielding  our  university  freedom  to  the  rule  of  force.  One  might  just 
as  well  refuse  to  read  Goethe  or  Schiller  or  Heine  or  to  study  the 
philosophy  of  Kant  or  Fichte  or  Hegel  or  decline  to  listen  to 
the  music  of  Beethoven  or  Mendelssohn  or  Schumann  or  to  the 
operas  of  Wagner,  because  the  despotic  rule  of  a  totalitarian  state, 
with  its  horrendous  doctrines  and  practices,  has  now  deprived 
the  people  from  whom  these  great  men  sprang  of  the  freedom  to 
think,  to  speak  and  to  teach.  Surely  this  is  to  surrender  to  the  totali- 
tarian despotism  rather  than  to  protest  against  it  and  to  hail  those 
who  must  one  of  these  days  rise  in  active  revolt  against  it. 

The  greeting  which  Columbia  University  sent  to  the  University 
of  Heidelberg  plainly  records  what  it  was  diat  Columbia  desired  to 
celebrate  and  to  emphasize.  Translated  into  English  from  Professor 
Nelson  McCrea's  noble  Latin,  that  greeting  reads  as  follows: 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

CORDIALLY  GREETS 
THE  RUPPRECHT-KARL  UNIVERSITY  OF  HEIDELBERG: 

It  is  with  pleasure  and  with  hope  that  we  salute  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Uni- 
versity, you  who  are  the  guardians  of  a  noble  heritage,  amassed  by  men  of 
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genius  in  their  ardent  desire  for  universal  knowledge.  When  we  reflect,  as  we 
often  do,  upon  your  fruitful  and  widely  beneficent  researches,  we  call  to  mind 
those  eminent  scholars  who,  while  in  your  Halls  they  severally  labored,  not  for 
themselves  but  for  the  cause  of  science,  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  many 
varied  branches  of  learning  so  deserved  well  of  their  native  land  and  their  fel- 
low citizens  that  they  likewise  deserved  well  of  that  larger  commonwealth  of 
the  whole  world  in  which  all  promoters  of  justice  and  goodness  are  enrolled 
as  citizens.  Those  scholars,  we  are  sure,  thought  nothing  that  is  human  alien 
to  them,  and  were  fully  aware  of  the  keen  insight  displayed  by  Cicero  when  in 
his  treatise  De  Officiis  he  declared  that  "those  who  hold  that  regard  must  be 
paid  to  one's  fellow  citizens  but  not  to  foreigners,  destroy  the  common  fellow- 
ship of  mankind."  Finely  does  Vergil  make  Queen  Dido  show  her  high- 
mindedness  by  saying:  "Trojan  and  Tyrian  shall  be  treated  by  me  without  dis- 
tinction." A  right  royal  sentiment,  and  one  that  deserves  to  be  adopted  by 
every  noble  soul. 

As,  therefore,  in  days  of  old,  we  prized  your  scholars,  so  now  we  extol  them 
because  of  their  innumerable  contributions  to  our  common  welfare.  Who, 
pray,  can  forget  the  notable  achievements  of  Bunsen  in  the  field  of  chemistry, 
of  KirchhofJ  in  physics,  of  Helmholtz  in  physiology.?  What  shall  we  say  of 
the  illuminating  work  of  Gervinus  in  literature,  of  Schlosser  and  Hausser  in 
history,  of  Bluntschli  in  international  law,  of  Rothe  in  theology,  of  Zeller  and 
Fischer  in  philosophy — all  men  of  highest  eminence  ?  For  those  great  geniuses 
the  Book  of  Nature  and  of  Man  was  "ever  open,"  as  is  shown  on  your  seal,  and 
they  did  not  acquiesce  in  any  limitation  of  research. 

As  we  ponder,  therefore,  the  change  that  is  today  coming  upon  the  world, 
the  significance  and  issue  of  which  no  one  as  yet  can  fully  determine,  we  can- 
not but  entertain  high  hopes  that  you  will  still,  in  accordance  with  your  an- 
cient habit,  be  moved  by  that  insatiable  zeal  for  truth  through  the  inspiration 
of  which  for  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  you  have  by  desert  made  ever  mind- 
ful not  only  your  own  people  but  also  all  men  of  every  nation  and  of  every  race, 
under  the  course  of  the  sun  from  its  rising  over  the  hills  of  Palestine  to  its  set- 
ting in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  For  it  is  impossible  that  either  in  the  search  for 
the  ultimate  truth  or  in  its  utilization  when  found  the  mind  and  will  of  one 
scholar  should  properly  have  greater  weight  than  the  dififering  conclusions  of 
those  who,  being  by  nature  keen  and  by  experience  highly  skilled,  are  equally 
competent  to  elucidate  the  problem.  This  freedom  of  close  analysis  and  of  fear- 
less decision  cannot  be  impaired  without  gravely  imperiling  all  inquiry  into 
the  objective  facts.  We  would  fain,  therefore,  see  your  glorious  history  (in 
Horace's  words)  "preserved  to  the  end  as  it  has  progressed  from  the  beginning, 
ever  consistent  with  itself." 

That  this  hope  and  this  augury  of  the  era  which  is  now  dawning  may  be 
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duly  conveyed  to  vou,  we  have  appointed  as  envoy  one  of  our  company  of 
scholars,  Arthur  F.  J.  Remy,  Ph.D.,  a  man  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  duty  inas- 
much as  nothing  in  the  history  of  German  thought  and  practice  is  alien  to  him. 

New  York^ 
June  I,  ig^6 

In  view  of  the  statements  in  the  press  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  by  the  present  government  of  Germany  to  turn  this  occasion 
from  an  academic  event  into  a  political  one,  conference  was  had 
with  the  presidents  of  Harvard  and  Yale  Universities  and  it  was 
agreed,  should  there  be  any  such  attempt  to  make  of  the  academic 
celebration  at  Heidelberg  a  political  demonstration,  that  a  public 
statement  would  at  once  be  issued  on  behalf  of  the  three  universities 
of  Harvard,  Yale  and  Columbia  which  would  dissociate  them 
promptly  and  completely  from  any  such  demonstration. 

Happily,  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place.  Not  unnaturally,  there 
were  troops  in  attendance  who  wore  die  uniform  of  the  present-day 
Germany,  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  substitute  a  political  demon- 
stration for  the  academic  celebration  which  had  been  planned.  The 
one  marked  departure  from  the  dignity  of  the  occasion  was  a  parti- 
san speech  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  which  made  a  profoundly 
bad  impression  upon  all  present,  Germans  and  visitors  alike.  This 
speech  was  most  unfavorably  commented  upon,  as  was  diat  de- 
livered on  the  following  day  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Heidel- 
berg who,  speaking  for  himself,  enunciated  some  very  extraordi- 
nary opinions.  These  occurrences,  however,  might  take  place  in  any 
country  and  at  any  celebration,  academic  or  other. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  if  German  scholarship  is  to  be  preserved  and 
German  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  is  to  be  regained,  those 
in  Germany  who  must  be  the  instruments  for  such  a  development 
are  not  to  be  boycotted,  but  quite  the  contrary,  by  defenders  in  other 
lands  of  that  freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry  and  expression  with- 
out which  a  university  cannot  exist.  Intolerance  is  always  objection- 
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able,  no  matter  at  what  form  of  expression  it  is  directed.  The  boycott 
is  an  unworthy  intellectual  weapon  while  reason,  persuasion  and 
example  remain. 

The  classical  tradition  has  been  strong  at  Columbia  from  its  very 
beginnings.  It  has  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  have  upon  its  fac- 
ulty, generation  after  generation,  not  merely 

Columbia  and  the  i     i        •      i       i      i  i  i  r    i       i 

Ancient  Classics  sound  classicai  scholars  and  teachers  or  the  best 

type,  but  outstanding  personalities  who  have 
added  to  their  profound  scholarship  that  power  of  teaching  and  in- 
terpretation which,  through  their  classroom  work  and  their  con- 
tributions to  literature,  gave  them  widely  extended  and  long-con- 
tinued influence.  The  names  of  Cochran,  Wilson,  Moore,  Anthon, 
Drisler,  Short,  Merriam,  Perry,  Peck,  Earle,  Knapp  and  Lodge —  to 
speak  only  of  those  of  an  earlier  day — tell  their  own  story.  Without 
these  scholars  and  their  contributions  to  the  literature  of  classical 
studies,  the  history  of  the  classics  in  the  American  college  could  not 
be  written. 

Their  juniors  still  in  academic  service  have  likewise  been  men  of 
similar  scholarship  and  teaching  power.  The  center  of  academic 
gravity  has,  however,  shifted  and  now  students  of  the  ancient 
classics  in  the  American  high  school  and  in  the  American  college 
are  relatively  few  in  number  and,  with  here  and  there  an  exception, 
are  steadily  becoming  fewer.  These  facts  put  a  heavy  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  college  and  the  university  of  today.  Under  con- 
ditions which  now  exist  they  cannot  hope  to  restore  the  study  of  the 
ancient  classics,  even  measurably,  to  the  place  of  importance  which 
it  once  occupied,  but  they  can  and  should  eagerly  pursue  the  study 
of  the  literature,  the  philosophy  and  the  art  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  interpret  them  with  new  power  and  insight  as  applied  to  the 
intellectual  life  of  today  and  make  sure  that,  for  those  relatively  few 
students  who  are  desirous  to  enter  this  field,  full  opportunity  and 
competent  guidance  are  provided.  This  may  not  be  an  easy  task,  but 
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Tliis  remarkably  preserved  astrolabe  is  signed  on  the  edge:  I'atavii  BcnuiidiiU's  Sahcvs 
jaciebat  MDLVII.  It  is  one  of  a  half  dozen  such  instruments  in  the  David  Eugene  Smith 
Mathematical  Library  of  the  University.  The  astrolabe  was  one  of  the  most  used  of  the 
astronomico-mathematical  instruments  of  antiquity  and  the  Miildle  Ages.  Not  only  was  it  of 
use  to  navigators,  being  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  sextant,  but  it  was  also  used  for  meas- 
uring distances,  heights,  and  depths.  The  front  of  the  astrolabe  has  a  small  circle  containing 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac  with  narrow  branches  terminating  in  points  denoting  the  exact 
positions  of  certain  stars. 
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it  is  one  to  be  undertaken  and  dealt  with  as  successfully  as  present 
conditions  permit. 

In  biological  science  the  study  of  embryology  is  held  to  be  of  cap- 
ital importance.  Why  should  it  not  be  of  like  importance  to  study  the 
embryology  of  our  social,  our  economic  and  our  political  systems, 
as  well  as  that  of  our  philosophical  thought  as  these  have  been  de- 
veloping for  more  than  2,500  years  ? 

It  is  now  a  far  cry  from  the  college  conditions  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Schmidt  in  his  volume  on  The  Old  Time  College  President. 
His  interesting  pages  recall,  however,  with  great  vividness  what 
classical  study  meant  in  those  bygone  days  and  how  well  it  was 
carried  on.^ 

The  steady  tendency  toward  the  bureaucratic  standardization  and 
regimentation  of  all  school  and  college  work  which  has  now  been 
going  on  in  the  United  States  for  a  full  generation,  has 
done  and  is  doing  serious  damage  to  the  cause  of  educa-     instruction 

P  °  Is  Not 

tion.  The  American  people  are  expending  year  by  year      Education 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  construction  and 
support  of  schools,  the  influence  of  which  as  reflected  in  the  minds 
and  characters  of  so  many  of  the  millions  entrusted  to  their  care,  is 
very  far  from  what  it  should  be. 

No  matter  how  varied  the  types  of  student  may  be  or  how  various 
their  several  individual  personalities,  education  fails  entirely  unless 
it  provides  them,  each  and  all,  with  a  common  intellectual  denomi- 
nator. The  practice  and  policy  of  permitting  the  student  who  is  a 
mere  child  to  choose  his  own  subjects  of  study  without  direction  or 
oversight,  or  to  pursue  those  and  only  those  which  appeal  to  his 
taste  or  to  his  fancy,  is  a  complete  denial  of  the  whole  educational 
process.  This  is  what  may  be  called  the  rabbit-theory  of  education, 
according  to  which  any  infant  is  encouraged  to  roam  about  an  en- 
closed field,  nibbling  here  and  there  at  whatever  root  or  flower  or 

^  Schmidt,  George  P. — The  Old  Time  College  President.  New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1930. 
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weed  may,  for  the  moment,  attract  his  attention  or  tempt  his  ap- 
petite. All  this  is  described  by  the  ludicrous  term  of  self-expression. 
Those  who  call  this  type  of  school  work  progressive,  reveal  them- 
selves as  afloat  on  a  sea  of  inexperience  without  chart  or  compass  or 
even  rudder. 

The  youth  thus  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  real  instruction  and 
real  discipline,  is  sent  into  the  world  bereft  of  his  great  intellectual 
and  moral  inheritance.  His  own  share  of  the  world's  intellectual 
and  moral  wealth  has  been  withheld  from  him.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  best  use  he  can  so  often  find  to  make  of  his  time  is  to  try,  by 
whatever  means  he  can  devise,  to  share  the  material  wealth  of  some 
of  his  fellows. 

With  all  this  there  has  gone  the  tendency  to  confine  judgment 
upon  a  pupil's  progress  in  school  to  his  technical  performance  at 
formal  examinations.  Thus,  a  widespread  system  of  formulating 
the  educational  process  in  terms  of  points  or  hours,  and  of  measur- 
ing educational  progress  by  the  mere  results  of  periodical  tests  of 
work  prescribed  for  these  points  and  hours,  has  been  brought  into 
existence.  There  could  hardly  be  a  more  complete  abdication  of  the 
teacher's  true  function  than  that  marked  by  practices  of  this  sort. 
The  results  are  to  be  seen  in  the  untrained,  undisciplined  and  even 
uninformed  minds  to  be  found  in  so  great  numbers  among  the 
school  children  and  school  graduates  of  today. 

The  effects  of  this  series  of  happenings  on  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can college  are  most  unfortunate.  The  results  of  formal  instruc- 
tion are  relatively  easy  to  test  and  to  measure,  while  the  results  of 
guidance,  of  discipline  and  of  inspiration  are  only  to  be  found  in 
those  intangible  qualities  which  are  reflected  in  good  morals  and 
good  manners,  in  other  words  in  fine  personality.  This  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  recognize,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  measure  it  by  mechani- 
cal devices. 

It  was  never  more  important  than  now  to  resist  the  habit  of  treat- 
ing instruction  as  if  it  were  identical  with  education  and  as  if  it  alone 
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constituted  the  entire  educational  process.  The  guidance,  the  disci- 
pline and  the  inspiration  which  should  accompany  and  condition 
instruction  are  the  vitally  important  educational  instrumentalities. 
The  mere  possession  of  information,  however  multiform  and  how- 
ever accurate,  is  no  test  or  assurance  whatsoever  that  an  education 
has  been  had  or  even  begun. 

The  American  college,  when  it  opens  its  doors  to  undergraduate 
students,  does  so  with  the  hope  and  the  purpose  of  admitting  such, 
and  only  such,  as  desire  a  college  education  and  who,  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe,  will  address  themselves  to  getting  that  education  in 
the  best  and  most  helpful  way  that  is  possible.  These  undergraduate 
students  are  called  upon  to  pay  academic  fees,  but  the  college  itself 
from  its  own  resources  must  expend  upon  such  students  at  least  as 
much  again  as  each  individual  student  pays  to  the  college.  There- 
fore, if  it  is  to  discharge  its  trust,  the  college  must  make  sure  that  it 
accepts  and  keeps  upon  its  rolls  only  those  undergraduate  students 
who  are  worthy  of  receiving  this  generous  favor,  and  who  show 
themselves  desirous  of  profiting  by  their  educational  opportunity 
and  of  taking  every  possible  advantage  which  that  opportunity  has 
to  offer. 

Any  other  conception  of  college  education  must  result  in  turning 
the  college  into  a  mere  factory  with  degrees  and  honors  for  sale  at  so 
much  per  point,  the  point  to  be  gained  by  formal  examination  upon 
the  subject  matter  of  instruction  alone.  All  character-building  influ- 
ences are  pushed  aside  and  all  those  qualities  and  characteristics 
which  go  to  die  making  of  an  educated  American  gentleman  are 
treated  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  Where  these  conditions  prevail  the 
college  is  a  machine  for  turning  out  instruction,  and  not  a  seat  of 
learning  to  give  all  that  is  meant  by  the  true  significance  of  the  word 
education.  Character,  conduct  and  sound  mental  habits  come  first; 
information,  however  important,  is  subordinate  to  them. 

The  Dean  of  Columbia  College  has  discussed  this  subject  in  his 
Annual  Report  with  great  cogency  and  clearness.  The  analysis 
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which  he  makes  of  existing  conditions  in  American  college  life  is  so 
admirable  that  it  deserves  to  be  widely  read  and  pondered. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  University  Statutes  the  direction  of  re- 
ligious and  social  work  is  assigned  to  an  administrative  board  con- 
sisting of  not  to  exceed  seven  officers  of  the  University,  of 
Wo^  whom  the  Chaplain  shall  be  one,  to  be  appointed  by  the 

Trustees  for  a  term  of  three  years  upon  the  nomination  of 
the  President.  Attendance  upon  the  Chapel  services  is  voluntary  and 
all  persons  connected  with  the  University,  whether  as  officers  or  as 
students,  are  invited  to  take  part  in  such  services. 

About  the  work  of  the  Chapel  and  the  Chaplain,  and  in  many  re- 
spects distinct  from  them,  there  has  grown  up  in  recent  years  a  very 
vigorous  and  effective  series  of  organizations  to  stimulate  interest  in 
religion,  knowledge  of  religion  and  attendance  upon  religious  serv- 
ices. The  Sunday  service  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel  is  at  eleven  o'clock  and 
preachers  from  any  part  or  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  may  be, 
and  are,  invited  to  occupy  the  pulpit  from  time  to  time.  The  excel- 
lent student  choir  provides  admirable  music  and  the  service  itself  is 
that  of  die  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In  addition  to  the  Chaplain 
and  his  associates,  there  is  a  Counselor  to  Catholic  Students,  a  Coun- 
selor to  Protestant  Students  and  a  Counselor  to  Jewish  Students.  At 
Barnard  College  work  of  this  character  is  under  the  oversight  of  the 
Director  of  Religious  Organizations,  while  at  Teachers  College  it  is 
directed  by  the  Dean  and  the  Department  of  Religious  Education. 
There  is  complete  cooperation  between  all  of  these  several  agencies 
and  organizations.  Every  effort  is  made  to  offer  to  all  members  of  the 
University,  whether  faculty  or  students,  such  religious  counsel  and 
association  as  they  may  severally  choose  or  prefer.  The  very  large 
number  of  Catholic  students  has  led  to  the  building  on  Morningside 
Heights  of  a  new  church,  that  of  Corpus  Christi,  in  connection  with 
which  Newman  House  provides  admirable  and  convenient  facilities 
for  various  forms  of  social  life  and  entertainment. 
The  Chaplain  and  the  Counselors  to  the  various  groups  of  stu- 
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dents  do  dieir  work  by  personal  interviews,  by  frequent  visits  to  the 
homes  or  residences  of  faculty  and  students,  by  religious  services 
and  social  gatherings,  and  by  the  organization  of  religious  groups  or 
groups  for  various  particular  occasions  and  purposes.  All  under- 
graduate students  enrolled  in  Columbia  College  have  full  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  of  the  provisions  made  for  their  religious  life,  as  well 
as  of  the  ways  in  which  diey  can  develop  their  religious  interest  and 
command  such  personal  advice  and  assistance  as  they  may  wish. 

In  addition,  a  large  number  of  courses  of  instruction  is  offered, 
founded  on  the  philosophic  study  of  religion,  which  aim  to  present 
as  objectively  as  possible  the  various  forms  and  functions  of  religion 
in  human  experience.  These  are  followed  by  an  historical  sur- 
vey of  the  great  religions  of  the  East  and  then  by  a  study  of  the 
foundation  of  Christianity  and  an  examination  of  the  chief  stages 
in  its  development.  There  are  also  several  courses  of  instruction 
based  upon  the  Bible,  including  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  sev- 
eral books  of  the  Bible,  their  origin  and  contents;  the  famous  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible;  the  land  of  Palestine;  the  nature  of  prophecy 
and  summaries  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  great  prophets  and 
the  gradual  growth  in  religious  conceptions  and  ethical  standards 
throughout  biblical  history.  Both  in  Teachers  College  and  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  there  are  other  and  most  excellent  courses 
offered,  with  the  result  that  this  vitally  important  field  of  study  and 
research  is  well  provided  for. 

As  a  scholarly  organ  to  be  published  every  second  month  during 
the  eight  months  of  the  academic  year,  the  Review  of  Religion  has 
just  been  established.  Its  editorial  board  is  fortunate  in  having  upon 
it  representatives  of  many  important  types  of  religious  thought 
in  the  world.  It  should  be  a  very  marked  addition  to  the  University's 
organs  of  influence  in  the  field  of  religious  instruction  and  the 
development  of  religious  interest. 

There  is  much  yet  to  be  done  if  religious  knowledge,  religious 
appreciation  and  religious  belief  are  to  play  their  just  part  in  the 
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modern  world,  but  chiefly  diis  is  to  be  done  by  the  family  and  by 
the  church.  When  these  two  institutions  do  their  part  it  will  be 
found  that  what  is  being  done  on  Morningside  Heights  is  multi- 
plied many  times  in  effectiveness. 

Despite  the  increasingly  rigid  restriction  of  enrollment,  Kent  Hall 
is  no  longer  adequate  for  the  work  of  the  Law  School  and  the  hous- 
ing of  its  rapidly  growing  and  most  important  library. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
provide  the  additional  space  which  the  work  of  the  Law  School  and 
its  faculty  require. 

Fortunately,  University  instruction  in  law  is  year  by  year  grow- 
ing both  broader  and  deeper,  and  the  guidance  of  individual  stu- 
dents and  of  small  groups  is  steadily  displacing,  or  at  least  supple- 
menting, the  mass  lecture-room  instruction  which  was  at  one  time 
so  generally  and  almost  exclusively  used  in  schools  of  law.  The  in- 
creasing importance  of  public  law,  of  knowledge  of  the  legal  sys- 
tems of  other  lands  than  our  own,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  whole 
field  of  international  relations  in  terms  both  of  law  and  of  eco- 
nomics and  the  social  order,  are  all  forces  and  tendencies  which 
directly  affect  the  work  of  the  Law  School  and  which  increase  its 
importance  for  the  life  of  the  present-day  world. 

This  work  deserves  and  should  have  physical  equipment  which  is 
fully  adequate  and  comfortable. 

Progress  of  large  importance  is  steadily  making  at  the  Medical 
Center.  Not  only  is  the  normal  and  conventional  work  of  the  Medi- 
cal School  being  constantly  strengthened  and  improved, 
Center  ^^^  Opportunities  for  advanced  study  and  research  and 
guidance  in  those  fields  are  rapidly  multiplying.  Plans 
which  have  been  matured  for  development  of  graduate  work  in 
medicine  now  await  for  their  completion  only  the  funds  that  must 
be  had  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  necessary  equipment.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  these  funds  may  be  provided  at  no  distant  day. 
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In  addition,  arrangements  have  been  completed  by  which  the  city 
of  New  York  will  erect  at  the  Medical  Center  a  building  to  be  used 
as  a  District  Health  and  Teaching  Center  which  will  bring  the  fac- 
ulty and  students,  both  undergraduate  and  graduate,  in  close  contact 
with  the  public  health  service  of  the  city.  This  will  mean  new  and 
more  adequate  training  in  that  field  of  medical  work  and  closer  re- 
lationship between  the  Medical  Center  and  the  municipal  health 
service. 

The  problem  of  how  best  to  organize  nursing  education  has  been 
fortunately  solved  by  that  cooperation  between  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  the 
Medical  Center  makes  so  easily  possible.  What  may  be  regarded  as 
an  ideal  plan  for  the  organization  and  academic  recognition  of 
nursing  education  has  been  worked  out  and  approved  by  the 
Trustees.  It  will  be  put  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
academic  year. 

The  profession  of  medicine  is  steadily  attracting  a  large  number 
of  the  highest  and  best  type  of  college  graduates.  The  profession 
day  by  day  strengthens  its  hold  upon  public  opinion  and  public 
gratitude  as  it  multiplies  its  public  service  by  the  use  of  its  steadily 
increasing  technical  and  professional  knowledge  and  skill.  That 
the  Medical  Center  stands  as  one  of  die  world's  great  capitals  of 
medical  study,  medical  research  and  medical  service  is  a  source  of 
the  greatest  pride  and  satisfaction. 

During  the  year  the  whole  University  was  overcome  by  news  of 
the  appalling  tragedy  by  which  two  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  were  killed  and  one  gravely 
wounded  on  December  12,  1935,  at  the  hands  of  an  insane  assassin 
who  quickly  took  his  own  life.  It  would  seem  quite  unbelievable 
that  such  a  happening  could  take  place  in  this  day  and  generation 
and  at  one  of  the  nation's  chief  centers  of  learning  and  enlighten- 
ment. Yet  it  did  happen,  and  with  all  the  sorrow  and  sense  of  loss 
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that  it  brought,  came  also  new  conviction  as  to  the  uncertainties  and 
shortcomings  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  a  civilized  day 
and  generation. 

Teachers  College  has  now  completed  its  first  half  century  al- 
though the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  corporate  organization  is  still 
some  two  years  distant.  The  leadership  of  Teachers  Col- 
CoUeal  ^^§^  ^  i^^  chosen  field  of  academic  endeavor  is  established 
beyond  peradventure.  During  the  fifty  years  which  have 
now  passed,  the  intellectual  and  social  environment  that  surrounds 
the  work  which  Teachers  College  undertakes  to  do  has  altered  in 
astonishing  fashion.  This  fact  of  itself  has  increased  in  number  and 
in  difiEculty  the  problems,  academic  and  practical,  which  Teachers 
College  has  constantly  to  face. 

In  the  United  States  the  word  education  is  used  to  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  sins.  From  the  academic  point  of  view  it  is  by  no  means  so 
easy  to  describe  and  to  define  as  are  the  terms  law,  medicine,  engi- 
neering and  architecture.  Probably  the  term  business  most  nearly 
rivals  education  in  indefiniteness  and  variety  of  application.  One 
result  is  and  has  been  that  there  is  constant  and  heavy  pressure  upon 
Teachers  College  to  undertake  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  tasks  which, 
though  more  or  less  important  and  valuable  in  themselves,  are  after 
all  quite  subordinate  to  the  outstanding  purpose  of  the  College, 
which  is  to  study  education  philosophically,  historically  and  prac- 
tically, as  a  manifestation  of  the  activity  of  man,  and  to  give  those 
who  wish  to  seek  their  life-work  in  this  field  cognizance  of  what  it 
is  all  about,  what  experience  has  to  teach,  what  sound  principles 
have  been  developed  and  how  the  tasks  of  the  immediate  future  are 
best  to  be  envisaged  and  approached.  In  addition,  there  is  appro- 
priately enough  the  carrying  forward  of  research  in  this  great  field 
and  the  publication  of  the  results  of  such  research.  Unfortunately, 
the  word  research  has  come  to  be  pretty  loosely  used,  especially  in 
the  fields  of  education  and  the  social  order.  Much  that  is  called  re- 
search in  education  and  in  the  social  order  is  nothing  more  than  the 
laborious  rearrangement  of  the  obvious.  Such  tasks  are  not  worth 
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doing  and  are  certainly  not  worth  spending  money  upon.  Indeed, 
the  practical  question  of  how  to  meet  the  cost  of  what  should  be 
done  and  can  only  be  done  by  Teachers  College  and  like  institutions, 
is  becoming  more  pressing  day  by  day.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
have  been  touched  upon  elsewhere  in  this  Annual  Report. 

Because  of  its  membership  in  the  University's  educational  system, 
it  is  and  should  be  possible  to  relieve  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege of  a  part  of  their  burden  in  order  that  they  may  concentrate  all 
of  their  resources  upon  the  proper  and  special  work  of  Teachers 
College  itself.  All  provision  for  instruction  in  the  subject  matter  of 
school  and  college  work  should  be  provided  by  the  University  Cor- 
poration itself,  either  through  the  faculty  of  Columbia  College 
or  through  the  appropriate  non-professional  Graduate  Faculties. 
Teachers  College  should  not  be  called  upon  to  spend  any  of  its  in- 
come in  duplication  of  work  of  this  kind,  but  should  be  set  free  to 
concentrate  upon  the  study  of  education  and  the  preparation  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  men  and  women  who  wish  to  make  teaching  their 
life-work. 

No  one  expects  civilization  to  stand  still,  and  the  educational 
process  must  be  kept  in  harmony  with  the  changing  civilization 
which  the  history  of  the  past  illustrates  and  which  the  future  so  ob- 
viously has  in  store. 

Bard  College  continues  to  make  progress  in  a  fashion  which  is 
truly  admirable.  The  Dean  and  faculty  have  attacked  their  prob- 
lem with  the  utmost  viijor  and  are  solvincr  it  in  terms       ^    ,  ^  „ 

»  ,        ,  ^  Bard  College 

of  educational  performance  which  is  gratifying  in  the 

extreme.  The  student  body  is  admirable  and  drawn  from  many 

different  types  of  schools  and  from  many  different  states. 

During  the  year  the  Trustees  of  Bard  College  have  found  it  pos- 
sible to  add  a  new  and  most  comfortable  domitory  building  which 
makes  provision  for  some  thirty  additional  students.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Trustees  to  keep  the  College  small  and  not  to  permit  it  to 
grow  much,  if  any,  above  225  or  240  students  in  all.  This  number 
can  be  cared  for  adequately  by  the  present  Faculty  and  with  rela- 
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tively  modest  additions  to  the  educational  equipment  of  the  College. 

Despite  these  most  encouraging  facts  the  Trustees  of  Bard  College 
are  confronted  by  a  grave  financial  problem.  The  economic  depres- 
sion which  it  is  hoped  has  now  passed,  gravely  affected  the  flow  of 
gifts  which  have  given  die  College  its  support.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  Trustees  seek  and  receive  without  delay  the  relatively  modest 
sums  which  are  needed  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  cost  of  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  College.  To  interrupt  that  work,  or  in  any  wise 
to  diminish  its  excellence  or  its  importance,  would  be  an  educational 
tragedy. 

University  Extension  is  that  branch  of  the  University's  work 
through  which  contribution  is  made  to  the  promotion  of  adult 
education.  The  importance  of  endeavor  in  this  field  is 
ExtJnsbn  increasingly  understood  as  the  demands  upon  public 
opinion  for  guidance  and  support  in  matters  of  public 
policy  become  heavier  year  by  year.  The  discussion  of  this  field  of 
work  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  University  Extension 
is  full  of  valuable  information  and  suggestion. 

Home  Study,  which  since  its  establishment  in  1919  has  been  a  part 
of  the  work  of  University  Extension,  is  to  be  discontinued  at  the 
close  of  the  present  year.  The  work  which  has  been  undertaken  by 
this  administrative  agency  can  be  done,  and  well  done,  by  many 
other  organizations  and  institutions.  In  many  cases  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  willing  to  give  credit  toward  their  degrees  for  nonresi- 
dent study  of  this  kind.  This  Columbia  University  cannot  undertake 
to  do.  Therefore,  since  the  field  will  be  well  covered,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  any  part  of  the  University's  resources  or  teaching 
and  administrative  service  should  longer  be  devoted  to  this  work. 
Home  Study,  as  it  has  existed  since  1919,  will  be  discontinued  on 
June  30, 1937. 

The  same  is  true  of  Seth  Low  College  in  Brooklyn.  This  institu- 
tion, a  junior  college,  developed  gradually  in  the  borough  of  Brook- 
lyn because  of  the  success  of  the  University  Extension  work  in  that 
part  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  College  was  named  for  the  dis- 
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tinguished  eleventh  President  of  Columbia  University,  who  had 
been  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  at  the  outset  of  his  public  career. 
The  v^ork  which  Seth  Low  Junior  College  was  established  in  1928 
to  do  has  now  been  demonstrated  to  be  most  useful  and  effective, 
but  it  can  and  should  be  done  by  an  integration  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  now  exist  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn.  It 
has,  therefore,  seemed  to  the  Administrative  Board  of  University 
Extension  and  to  the  Trustees  wise  and  expedient  to  discontinue 
Seth  Low  Junior  College,  when  the  University's  obligations  to  the 
students  now  enrolled  therein  shall  have  been  fully  met.  This  will 
bring  the  work  of  the  College  to  an  end  on  June  30, 1938. 

So  far  as  concerns  members  of  the  faculties  and  of  the  general 
educational  and  administrative  staff,  the  matter  of  providing  secu- 
rity for  old  age  or  dependence  has  long  since  been 
satisfactorily  setded.  Until  1890  die  Trustees  had     Retiring  Allowances 
only  taken  action  in  individual  cases  and  had  made  university  staff 

no  general  provision  for  the  retirement  of  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  and  administrative  staff.  In  1890,  however,  a 
plan  was  adopted  which  provided  for  optional  retirement  of  aca- 
demic officers  on  half  pay  on  or  after  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching  in  1905,  the  provisions  for  retirement  were 
extended  and  improved.  Later,  in  1917,  when  the  Teachers  Insur- 
ance and  Annuity  Association  was  brought  into  existence  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  the  present  very  complete  and  well-ordered 
system  was  entered  upon.  It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the  Trus- 
tees to  act  with  the  greatest  generosity  and  solicitude  when  an  aca- 
demic officer  is  stricken  by  illness  or  finds  himself  unable  to  con- 
tinue his  active  work  because  of  the  passing  years. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  no  comprehensive  provision  has 
been  made  for  what  may  perhaps  be  described  as  the  non-educational 
part  of  the  University  staff.  This  would  mean  the  very  large  clerical 
force  and  the  members  of  the  staff  in  the  Department  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds.  Many  of  these  have  been  faithful  and  devoted  servants 
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of  the  University  through  long  years  and  the  time  has  certainly 
come  when,  for  them  also,  a  definite  and  orderly  provision  should 
be  made  if  old  age  or  ill  health  compels  w^ithdrawal  from  the 
University's  service.  University  servants  of  this  type  and  group  may 
in  many  cases  come  v^^ithin  the  scope  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and 
Aimuity  Association.  It  may  be  roughly  estimated  that  were  a  5 
per  cent  payment  to  be  made  on  their  behalf  by  the  University,  as 
in  the  case  of  educational  administrative  officers,  the  amount  re- 
quired would  be  between  $60,000  and  $70,000  annually.  Any  other 
plan  than  this  is  one  which  must  be  administered  by  the  University 
itself,  should  die  necessary  funds  be  made  available.  This  plan 
should  not  be  a  dole,  as  is  so  eagerly  urged  by  the  radical  and  destruc- 
tive elements  of  our  population,  but  a  genuine  form  of  cooperative 
employees'  insurance  which  liberal  and  progressive  opinion  every- 
where would  favor  and  support.  The  annual  contribution  by  the 
employee  himself,  however  small  it  be,  is  of  the  highest  importance 
not  for  financial,  but  for  psychological  and  moral,  reasons. 

No  employee  of  the  University  has  ever  knowingly  been  per- 
mitted to  suffer  when  overtaken  by  illness  or  old  age,  but  it  is  wise 
and  proper  that  for  this  kindly  and  generous  action  in  individual 
cases  there  should  now  be  substituted  a  well-defined  plan  that  will 
give  to  these  faithful  servants  of  the  University  the  sense  of  security 
which  they  so  well  deserve.  Gifts  to  make  it  easily  possible  for  the 
Trustees  to  put  such  a  policy  into  effect  would  be  welcome  indeed. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1936,  the  budget  of  the  University 
corporation  as  adopted  by  the  Trustees  on  April  i,  1935,  with  amend- 
ments made  prior  to  June  30, 1935,  estimated  a  defi- 

University  Budget         ...  .  .  /.    ,  •         r         i 

cit  in  the  general  mcome  or  the  corporation  tor  the 
year  1935-36  of  not  less  than  $862,704.74.  Subsequently  the  budget 
was  farther  amended  in  ways  which  increased  this  estimated  de- 
ficiency to  $918,885.92.  Fortunately,  savings  during  die  year  and  the 
denial  of  much  that  would  have  been  gladly  undertaken,  together 
with  the  aid  of  the  teaching  and  administrative  staff,  reduced  this 
deficit  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  $152,321.42.  Without  the  interest  on 
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the  corporate  debt,  which  amounted  to  $315,540.76,  the  income  for 
the  year  would  have  sufficed  to  meet  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
University  and  to  leave  a  surplus  of  $163,219.34. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  cannot  be  too  earnestly  im- 
pressed upon  the  public.  If  the  Trustees  are  enabled  to  discharge  the 
corporate  debt  in  its  entirety,  their  burden  will  be  greatly  reduced. 
This  indebtedness,  as  has  been  so  frequently  pointed  out  in  these 
Annual  Reports,  is  not  the  result  of  deficiency  in  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  educational  work  of  the  University,  but  rather  of  the 
cost  of  providing  necessary  buildings  and  of  developing  the  capital 
resources  of  the  corporation.  Adequately  to  support  the  work  of  the 
University  as  at  present  organized,  an  addition  to  the  general  en- 
dowment of  some  $20,000,000  is  imperatively  needed.  At  prevailing 
interest  rates  this  would  yield  additional  annual  income  of,  perhaps, 
$750,000. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  should  be  carefully  read  by  all  who  wish 
to  be  informed  as  to  the  financial  operations  of  the  year.  It  records 
the  fact  diat  the  disbursements  of  the  University  corporation  alone 
for  the  year  1935-36,  chargeable  to  income  and  expense  account, 
amounted  to  $11,033,077.71,  being  an  increase  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year  of  $201,001.30.  Available  to  meet  this  expenditure  the 
general  income  from  all  sources  amounted  to  $10,880,756.29,  this  be- 
ing an  increase  over  the  general  income  of  the  previous  year  of  $241,- 
757.15.  Of  this  amount,  34.7  per  cent,  amounting  to  $3,777,862.99, 
was  received  from  students'  fees.  The  remaining  65.3  per  cent  was 
met  from  the  income  of  general  and  special  endowments,  from  gifts, 
and  from  miscellaneous  sources. 

The  figures  above  given  are  those  which  relate  only  to  the  budget 
of  the  University  corporation.  The  financial  reports  of  the  other  cor- 
porations included  in  the  University's  educational  system,  being 
those  of  Barnard  College,  of  Teachers  College,  of  Bard  College,  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Med- 
ical School,  are  made  separately  and  independendy.  A  summary  of 
these  reports,  which  shoves  die  total  cost  of  maintaining  die  Univer- 
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sity's  entire  educational  system  for  the  year  1935-36,  will  be  found  on 
page  47. 

It  will  be  of  interest,  both  within  and  without  the  University,  to 
give  the  following  comparison  between  the  budget  appropriations 
for  the  year  1931-32,  when  they  were  at  their  highest,  and  those  for 
the  year  1935-36,  after  the  economic  depression  had  produced  its 
inevitable  effects. 

TOTAL  BUDGET  APPROPRIATIONS 

Including  amendments  made  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  budget, 
but  excluding  reappropriated  balances 

Schedule  A  ig^i-^2  ^935~3^ 

General  University  administration  and 


instruction 
Summer  Session  . 
University  Extension 
Medical  School 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 
Retiring  and  widov^^s'  allow^ances 
Payment  to  Teachers  Insurance  and 

Annuity  Association    .... 
Fellowships,  scholarships  and  prizes 


Schedule  B — Buildings  and  grounds  . 

Schedule  C — Library 

Schedule  D — Business  administration 
Schedule  E — Annuities       .... 
Schedule  F — Insurance       .... 
Schedule  G — Interest  account 
Schedule  J — Under  the  direction  of  the 

President    .... 
Amortization 


$  5,936,619.36 

251,050.00 

1,758,050.00 

1,231,387.20 

418,100.00 

185,425.99 

111,500.00 
382,597.98 


1,157,040.00 
434,108.93 
222,740.00 

54457-70 

50,000.00 

495,283.89 

365,000.00 
230,000.00 


Total       .      .      . 

Amounts  chargeable  to  general  income 
Amounts  otherwise  chargeable 

Total        .      .      . 


9,983,310.13 
3,300,050.92 


$  5,394,622.32 
156,000.00 
840,600.00 
1,271,425.47 
302,276.66 
197,097.15 

134,500.00 
483,789.08 


$10,274,730.53        $  8,780,310.68 


1,031,043.00 

426,450.47 

234,213.65 

36,308.50 

52,000.00 

445,200.00 

340,000.00 


$13,283,361.05        $11,345,526.30 


8,344,860.70 
3,000,665.60 


$13,283,361.05        $11,345,526.30 
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The  appropriations  as  contained  in  the  budget  adopted  by  the 
Trustees  on  April  6, 1936,  for  the  work  of  this  corporation  alone  dur- 
ing the  academic  year  1936-37,  together  with  such  amendments  as 
were  made  previous  to  June  30, 1936,  are  as  follows: 

For  educational  administration  and  instruction    ....  $8,845,698.99 

For  care  of  buildings  and  grounds 1,049,878.00 

For  the  Library 449,541.79 

For  business  administration 216,073.00 

For  annuities 44,792.53 

For  insurance  on  academic  property 52,000.00 

For  interest  on  the  corporate  debt 238,007.65 

For  Schedule  },  under  direction  of  the  President    ....  200,000.00 

Making  in  all  the  sum  of $11,095,991.96 

which  sum  is  made  chargeable  as  follows : 

To  the  income  of  the  corporation         $8,072,151.79 

To  income  from  special  endowments 1,093,689.07 

To  gifts 168,511.14 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  149,245.00 
To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Presbyterian  and  Babies'  Hospitals 

and  by  the  Neurological  Institute 179,380.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Barnard  College 452,426.56 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Teachers  College 865,380.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Bard  College 45,600.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 

School 69,608.40 

$11,095,991.96 
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In  accordance  with  custom,  there  is  presented  the  following  sum- 
mary statement  of  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the  work  of  the 
University  corporation,  so  far  as  Income  and  Expense  Account  is 
concerned,  since  the  present  system  of  accounting  was  adopted : 


Year 


Surplus 


Deficit 


Capital  Account: 
General  Funds 


907-8 

908-9 

909-10 

910-11 

911-12 

912-13 

913-14 
914-15 
915-16 
916-17 
917-18 
918-19 
919-20 
920-21 
921-22 
922-23 
923-24 
924-25 
925-26 
926-27 
927-28 
928-29 
929-30 
930-31 
931-32 
932-33 
933-34 
934-35 
935-36 


$52,885.18 
59,540.58 
52,528.46 


30>547-37 

82,214.74 
71,590.93 
89,571.82 
156,630.54 
98,786.81 
54,982.74 

157,205.79 


170,290.20 


$3,093.11 
19,711.20 
67,769.12 
42,952.64 

I3>592.55 
40,855.14 

211,106.17^ 


$1,076,775.16 


122,909.21 

142,229.76 
168,462.99 
467,777.98 
344,443.75 

293.957-41 
298,910.66 
193,060.90 
193,077.27 
152,321.42 

52,776,231.28 


^25,488 
26,996 
27,044 
26,933 
26,400 
25,545 
25.635 
26,430 
26,497 
27,301 

27.371 
27,469 
29,236 
33.859 
36,385 
38,096 

38,319 
37.675 
38.547 
36,181 
35,976 
35.352 


672.81 
740.07 
870.90 
764.13 
649.91 
110.85 
421.05 
836.76 
,602.41 
358.85 
312.10 
,649.06 
,825.38 

.764-34 
,380.16 
20 
,089.20 
714.86 
,232.48 
,228.46 
793-56 
751-23 


^  This  deficit  was  almost  met,  however,  by  the  work  of  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee  in  raising 
$199,218.36  to  be  applied  toward  meeting  it. 


Gifts 
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The  gifts  and  bequests  received  during  the  year  are  set  out  in  de- 
tail on  pages  199-210  of  the  Treasurer's  Report.  As  is  there  shown, 
the  total  amount  received  in  gifts  by  the  University 
corporation  alone  amounted  to  $4,891,142.08,  divided 
as  follows: 

A.  Gifts  to  Capital: 

1.  General  endowment $3,870,491.55 

2.  Special  endowments 499,926.63 

3.  Buildings  and  grounds 665.00 


B.  Gifts  to  Income: 

1.  For  general  purposes $13,292.30 

2.  For  specific  purposes 560,766.60 


^,371,083.18 


520,058.90 
$4,891,142.08 


The  chief  additions  to  general  and  special  endowments  were  the 

following: 

From  the  Estates  of  Charles  G.,  Elizabeth  G.  and  Mary  G.  Thompson, 
$3,864,340.33; 

From  William  S.  Barstow,  to  establish  the  Frederic  D.  and  the  W.  S. 
Barstow  Scholarship  Funds,  $200,000; 

From  the  Estates  of  Mary,  Minnie  and  John  How,  for  the  How  (Hall  J.) 
Fund,  $110,284.22; 

From  the  Estate  of  Joseph  R.  DeLamar,  for  the  DeLamar  (Joseph  R.) 
Fund,  $65,000,  the  amount  of  which  is  now  $5,416,639.68; 

From  the  Estate  of  Edward  Hale  Kendall,  for  the  Kendall  (Edward  Hale) 
Fund,  $33,815.03; 

From  the  Estate  of  Frederick  Bertuch,  for  the  Bertuch  (Frederick)  Fund, 
$29,201.58,  the  amount  of  which  is  now  $92,201.58; 

From  the  Estate  of  Eugene  Wilson  Caldwell,  for  the  Caldwell  (Eugene 
Wilson)  Fund,  $13,992.25; 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  for  the  Phillipson  (Brainerd  F.)  Scholarship 
Fund  in  the  School  of  Engineering,  $12,512.50; 

From  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee,  for  special  endowments,  $6,975.17; 

From  the  Estate  of  Nathaniel  L.  Britton,  for  the  Britton  (Nathaniel  Lord 
and  Elizabeth  Gertrude)  Fund,  $6,750,  the  amount  of  which  is  now  $18,970; 

From  Mary  T.  and  Sarah  H.  Horn,  to  establish  the  Horn  (James  T.) 
Scholarship  Fund,  $5,000. 
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From  the  Estate  of  John  S.  Kennedy,  for  the  Kennedy  (John  S.)  Endow- 
ment Fund,  $4,606.44,  the  amount  of  which  is  now  $3,022,015.41; 

From  the  Class  of  191 1,  for  the  endowment  of  a  room  in  one  of  the  dormi- 
tories, $4,500. 

Among  the  numerous  gifts  to  be  added  to  the  University's  income 
for  general  and  for  special  purposes  v^^ere  the  following: 

From  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  various  forms  of  research  work, 
$152,381.50; 

From  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  toward  the  support  of  the  School  of  Library 
Service,  $25,000;  for  the  development  of  the  Department  of  Music,  $5,000;  for 
work  in  town  planning,  $6,000;  for  research  in  various  fields,  $32,885; 

From  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation,  for  various  forms  of  research  work, 
$40,598.34; 

From  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee,  for  general  purposes,  $8,092.30;  for 
specific  purposes,  $7,526.76; 

From  the  General  Education  Board,  for  the  subdepartment  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  $6,000;  for  the  development  of  the  work  of  the  Normal  Child 
Development  Clinic,  $7,750; 

From  the  National  Research  Council,  for  various  forms  of  research  work, 
$12,961.61; 

From  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  for  various  forms  of  research  work, 
$11,983.34; 

From  the  W.  K.Kellogg  Foundation,  for  special  research  in  the  Department 
of  Practice  of  Medicine,  $10,000; 

From  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  for  research  in 
the  DeLamar  Institute  of  Public  Health,  $9,500.32; 

From  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  for  work  in  legislative  drafting,  $8,296.59; 

From  the  National  Oil  Products  Company,  for  special  research  in  chemical 
pathology  and  in  food  chemistry,  $7,450; 

From  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  for  research  fellowships  in  various  departments, 
$6,850; 

From  the  Emergency  Committee  in  Aid  of  Displaced  German  Scholars,  for 
salaries  of  visiting  foreign  scholars,  $6,750; 

From  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  for  the  salary  of  a  special  research  worker, 
$6,000; 

From  the  Louis  D.  Beaumont  Trust,  for  the  work  of  the  Institute  of  Cancer 
Research,  $1,000;  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  $5,000; 

From  the  Chemical  Foundation,  for  special  research  and  for  alterations  in 
Chandler  Chemical  Museum,  $5,500; 

From  the  Brain  Research  Foundation,  for  special  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Neurology,  $5,000; 
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From  the  Estate  of  J.  Frederick  Kistler,  for  the  Gall  Bladder  Research  Fund, 
$5,000; 

From  the  John  and  Mary  R.  Markle  Foundation,  for  research  in  brain 
tumors,  Department  of  Neurology,  $5,000; 

From  the  President's  Birthday  Ball  Commission  for  Infantile  Paralysis  Re- 
search, for  research  in  the  prevention  of  infantile  paralysis,  $5,000; 

From  the  Columbia  University  Club,  for  the  support  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Club  Scholarships,  $4,750; 

From  the  William  J.  Matheson  Foundation,  for  the  Matheson  Encephalitis 
Fund  in  the  Department  of  Bacteriology,  $4,500; 

From  the  Research  Corporation,  for  special  research  in  the  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering  and  the  Department  of  Biological  Chemistry,  $4,250; 

From  the  American  Philosophical  Association,  for  special  research  and  for 
cost  of  Philosophical  Bibliography,  $3,749.90; 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  for  the  Endocrine  Cytology  Study  Fund  in  the 
Department  of  Anatomy,  $3,500; 

From  the  American  Library  Association,  for  fellowships,  $3,500; 

From  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  for  research  in  tuberculosis, 
$3,100. 

From  Dr.  Charles  V.  Paterno,  for  the  Casa  Italiana,  $3,013.76; 

From  the  Anna  Fuller  Fund,  for  special  research  in  the  Institute  of  Cancer 
Research,  $3,000; 

From  Mrs.  Elsie  Clews  Parsons,  for  special  research  in  anthropology,  $3,000. 

The  total  gifts  in  money  received  during  the  year  by  the  six  cor- 
porations included  in  the  educational  system  of  the  University  are 
classified  as  follows: 


Purpose 

Columbia 
University 

Barnard 
College 

Teachers 
College 

College  of 
Pharmacy 

Bard 

College 

Neiv  York 
Post-Grad- 
uate 
Medical 
School 

Total 

A.  Gifts  to  Capital 
I.  General endow- 

$3,870,491.55 

499.926.63 

665.00 

13,292.30 
506,766.60 

$66.00 

4,000.00 
259,803.25 

2,237.50 
32,207.49 

$1,036,389.00 
388.69 

$4,636.95 

850.00 
7.935-03 

38,887.49 

5,740.00 

$4,911,583.50 
505.165.32 
268,403.28 

116,021.73 
806,958.04 

2.  Special  endow- 

3.  Buildings     and 

B.  Gifts  to  Income 
1 .  General   pur- 
poses   .    .    . 

$61,604.44 

720.00 

2.  Specific    pur- 
poses   .    .    . 

261,498.9s 

S25.00 

$4,891,142.08 

$298,314.24 

$1,298,276.64 

$25.00 

$58,049.47 

$62,324.44 

$6,608,131.87 
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The  following  statement,  which  is  presented  annually,  records 
the  gifts  in  money  alone  made  since  1890  to  the  several  corporations 
included  in  the  University: 

1890-1901 $5,459,902.82 

1901-2 $1,082,581.02 

1902-3 1,721,895.06 

1903-4 1,783,138.18 

1904-5 1,960,247.87 

1905-6 1,299,909.78 

1906-7 1,360,590.80 

1907-8 1,077.933-87 

1908-9 974,637.07 

1909-10 2,357,979.30 

1910-11 2,932,655.79       16,551,568.74 

1911-12 $2,242,417.58 

1912-13 1.605,935.33 

1913-14 1,494,648.61 

1914-15 814,111.69 

1915-16 2,287,144.91 

1916-17 1,634,578.78 

1917-18 882,267.76 

1918-19 3,455>356.6o 

1919-20 3,724,181.14 

1920-21 2,190,289.85          20,330,932.25 

1921-22 $3,270,380.76 

1922-23 12,728,021.59 

1923-24 2,375,691.92 

1924-25 2,097,108.25 

1925-26 5,276,777.11 

1926-27 3,498,380.20 

1927-28 5,546,667.61 

1928-29 3,617,928.92 

1929-30 4,242,991.66 

1930-31 4,139,980.62          46,793,928.64 

1931-32 2,873,182.99 

1932-33 2,317,453.66 

1933-34 2,640,118.53 

1934-35 2,165,333.02 

1935-36 6,608,131.87          16,604,220.07 

Total : $105,740,552.52 
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In  the  following  financial  statement  given  each  year,  the  land, 
buildings  and  equipment  used  for  educational  purposes  are  entered 
at  cost,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Estates  at  their  assessed  Propeny  and 

valuations,  and  all  other  property  at  book  values.  Endowment 


Capital 

Budget 

Income  and 

Resources 

Appropriations 

Expense  Account 

June  so, 1936 

1935-36 

1935-36 

Columbia  University  .... 

$119,128,177.21 

$11,345,526.30^ 

-$152,321.42 

Barnard  College 

8,928,764.69 

451,700.52' 

-     10,930.74 

Teachers  College 

19,061,388.71 

2,961,590.17* 

-  146,085.90 

College  of  Pharmacy  .... 

621,858.87 

139,696.18 

-     21,032.72 

Bard  College 

1,594,444.06 

225,112.00" 

-     34,569-17 

New  York  Post-Graduate 

Medical  School 

5,071,230.90^ 

49,227.84' 

4,408.52 

$154,405,864.44 

$15,172,853.01 

^  Including  Hospital. 

*  With  amendments  to  June  30,  1936. 

*  Not  including  $460, 41:. 04  contained  in  Columbia  University  budget. 

*  Not  including  $816,290  contained  in  Columbia  University  budget. 

*  Not  indudmg  $^0,800  contained  in  Columbia  University  budget. 

'  Not  including  $76,631.40  contained  in  Columbia  University  budget. 

The  following  officers  of  the  University  have  died  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  last  Annual  Report: 

On  November  6,  1935,  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  Research 
Professor  of  Zoology,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

On  November  7,  1935,  Dorothy  Scarborough,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  EngHsh,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  her  age. 

On  December  11,  1935,  Walter  Henry  Hall,  Mus.D.,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Choral  and  Church  Music,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year 
of  his  age. 

On  December  11,  1935,  Henry  Pendleton  Rogers,  A.B.,  a  Trustee  of  Bard 
College,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

On  December  12,  1935,  Arthur  T.  Rowe,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Dentistry  and 
Associate  Dean  of  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  his  age. 

On  December  12,  1935,  Paul  B.  Wiberg,  D.D.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Dentistry,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

On  December  14,  1935,  Siegfried  E.  Katz,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry, 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 


Deaths  of 

University 

Officers 
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On  December  24,  1935,  H.  Andrew  Hendrickson,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Sur- 
gery at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year 
of  his  age. 

On  January  12,  1936,  Aristo  M.  Soho,  Ph.D.,  teacher  of  modern  Greek  in 
University  Extension,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

On  January  25, 1936,  Earl  D.  Brewer,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neurology,  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  his  age. 

On  January  29,  1936,  Sylvester  R.  Leahy,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  in 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

On  January  29,  1936,  Walter  E.  Rahte,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine  at  the 
New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

On  February  12,  1936,  Paul  Chesley,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 

On  February  17,  1936,  Frank  Stuart  Mathews,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Surgery,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

On  February  24, 1936,  C.  Burns  Craig,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of 
Neurology,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 

On  March  i,  1936,  Geza  Nemet,  M.D.,  teacher  in  graduate  medicine  in 
University  Extension,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age. 

On  March  15,  1936,  Theodore  Kilmarx,  B.Arch.,  Assistant  in  Architecture, 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 

On  March  19,  1936,  Edgar  Sydenstricker,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Social  Re- 
search, in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

On  March  25,  1936,  Roy  J.  Colony,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology, 
in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

On  April  4,  1936,  Sandor  Harmati,  Visiting  Lecturer  and  Fellow  in  Music 
in  Bard  College,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  April  12,  1936,  Werner  Hegemann,  D.P.E.,  Associate  in  Architecture, 
in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

On  April  15,  1936,  Arthur  W.  Riley,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in  English,  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

On  April  19,  1936,  Albin  H.  Beyer,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  in 
the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

On  April  20,  1936,  Theodore  Clinton  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

On  May  7,  1936,  Howard  Lee  McBain,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Ruggles  Professor  of 
Constitutional  Law  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Faculties,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year 
of  his  age. 

On  May  22,  1936,  Richard  J.  H.  Gottheil,  Litt.D.,  D.H.L.,  Professor  of 
Rabbinical  Literature  and  the  Semitic  Languages,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year 
of  his  age. 
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On  June  11,  1936,  Parker  T.  Moon,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  International  Rela- 
tions, in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

On  July  1, 1936,  George  A.  Plimpton,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  a  Trustee  of  Barnard 
College  since  its  establishment  in  1889,  in  the  eighty -first  year  of  his  age. 

On  July  9,  1936,  Henry  Wright,  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

On  July  12, 1936,  Gustave  L.  van  Roosbroeck,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

On  July  25, 1936,  Thomas  A.  Bartley,  teacher  in  real  estate  courses  in  Home 
Study. 

On  August  I,  1936,  Frank  M.  McMurry,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Edu- 
cation in  Teachers  College,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

On  August  2,  1936,  Frank  R.  Oastler,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Gyne- 
cology, in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

On  August  25,  1936,  Wade  Wright,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Pharmacology,  in 
the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

On  September  15,  1936,  Mary  D.  Hopkins,  A.M.,  Adviser  to  Women  Stu- 
dents in  University  Extension,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  her  age. 

On  September  17,  1936,  Charles  Knapp,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  in  Barnard  College,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

On  September  19,  1936,  John  E.  McWhorter,  M.D,,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Surgery,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

On  September  28,  1936,  Clyde  J.  Tidw^ell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education  and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Publications  in  Teachers  College,  in 
the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

On  October  15,  1936,  Marlen  E.  Pew,  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  School  of  Journalism,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

On  November  i,  1936,  Alvan  Alonzo  Tenney,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

It  has  more  than  once  been  pointed  out  in  these  Annual  Reports 
that  the  development  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  has 
for  the  most  part  taken  place  by  chance.  The  influence  of 
a  strong  personality  here  or  of  a  special  endowment  there  "' pdic^ 
or  of  local  conditions,  has  usually  influenced  the  form  of 
organization  of  the  American  college  and  the  American  university 
and  has  determined  the  content  of  their  work.  The  outstanding 
exceptions  have  been  the  guidance  at  Harvard  of  President  Eliot,  at 
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Johns  Hopkins  of  President  Gilman,  at  Columbia  of  President  Bar- 
nard and  Professor  Burgess,  at  Cornell  of  President  White  and  at 
Chicago  of  President  Harper.  These  leaders,  each  and  all,  gave  to 
the  institutions  with  v^^hich  their  names  are  forever  associated,  defi- 
nite constructive  policies  and  they  ceaselessly  aimed  to  move  toward 
the  ideals  which  those  policies  were  fashioned  to  serve. 

Since  its  beginnings  in  the  decade  1880-90,  Columbia  University 
has  moved  persistently  and  tirelessly  along  a  definitely  chosen  path 
to  the  accomplishment  of  a  clearly  understood  purpose.  It  did  not 
discontinue  the  undergraduate  college  as  the  new  university  was 
strongly  urged  to  do,  because  it  desired  to  maintain  and  to  strengthen 
the  undergraduate  work  and  traditions  which  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  had  had  so  honorable  and  so  distinguished  a 
history.  It  saw  clearly,  however,  the  distinction  between  the  work  of 
the  college  and  that  of  the  university,  and  it  proceeded  to  organize 
the  latter  so  as  to  meet  modern  conditions  and  needs  in  the  light  of 
the  experience  of  centuries. 

Following  the  example  which  had  been  set  at  the  Universities  of 
Strasbourg,  of  Munich,  of  Tubingen,  of  Wiirzburg  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  the  historic  Philosophische  Facultdt  was  divided  into  three 
faculties  of  political  science,  philosophy  and  pure  science,  which 
were  eventually  given  a  single  administrative  officer  or  dean.  The 
School  of  Mines,  established  as  an  advanced  professional  school  in 
1865,  was  developed  as  rapidly  as  practicable  into  a  graduate  school 
of  engineering.  The  faculties  of  law  and  of  medicine  were  made 
graduate  faculties  and  as  new  needs  became  evident,  professional 
faculties  of  architecture,  of  business  and  of  journalism  were  added 
to  broaden  the  University's  field  of  intellectual  endeavor.  In  order 
that  the  summer  vacation,  which  many  students  found  far  too  long, 
might  be  put  to  good  use,  a  Summer  Session  of  six  weeks  came  into 
existence  in  1900.  Acting  upon  the  experience  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  a  movement  was  begun  to  give  organized  attention  to  the 
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solution  of  the  problem  of  adult  education  and  University  Extension 
was  formally  organized  in  1910  for  that  purpose.  This  part  of  the 
University's  work  had  its  beginnings  in  the  series  of  public  lectures 
given  by  members  of  the  College  Faculty  in  1886  and  1887,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Annual  Reports  of  President  Barnard  for  those  years. 
No  one  of  these  steps  was  taken  at  haphazard  or  because  of  the  influ- 
ence of  any  gift  or  endowment.  Each  and  all  of  them  were  the  result 
of  a  carefully  considered  and  long-discussed  plan  of  University  or- 
ganization and  development. 

The  work  of  the  University,  in  its  each  and  every  part,  is  built 
upon  the  liberal  education  which  it  is  the  object  and  the  duty  of  the 
American  college  to  provide.  The  close  association  of  non-profes- 
sional graduate  study  in  letters,  in  the  sciences  and  in  the  arts,  with 
professional  graduate  study  in  the  Schools  of  Law,  of  Medicine,  of 
Engineering,  of  Architecture,  of  Business  and  of  Journalism,  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  nation's  intellectual  life.  Fortunately, 
conditions  have  become  such  that  no  man  is  now  wise  enough  to 
say  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  between  medicine  and  the  science 
of  zoology  or  betw^een  engineering  and  the  science  of  physics  or  be- 
tween law  and  the  sciences  of  politics  and  economics.  Indeed,  the 
fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  university  development  did  not 
begin  in  the  field  of  letters  and  philosophy  and  science,  but  in  that  of 
medicine  at  Salerno,  in  that  of  law  at  Bologna  and  in  that  of  theo- 
logical disputation  at  Paris. 

The  integration  of  all  these  efforts  of  intellectual  endeavor  and 
the  close  association  of  them  and  their  scholarly  representatives,  is  a 
factor  of  determining  significance  in  guiding  and  developing  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  American  people.  If  this  earth  is  to  be  the 
home  of  a  true  and  lasting  democracy,  it  must  be  a  democracy  which 
will  develop  its  own  aristocracy  and  be  guided  and  governed  by  it. 
A  democratic  aristocracy  will  not  be  one  of  birth,  of  wealth  or  of 
privilege  of  any  kind.  It  will  be  one  brought  into  existence  from  the 
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very  heart  of  the  people  themselves,  by  offering  to  all  that  oppor- 
tunity to  climb  the  ladder  of  distinction  of  which  any  one  may  take 
advantage.  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people  is  something  very  different  from  government  of  the  mob,  by 
the  mob  and  for  the  mob.  It  is  the  business  of  the  university  to  insist 
upon  this  distinction  and  to  see  to  it  that  public  opinion  is  brought 
to  recognize  it  and  to  act  upon  it. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 

President 
November  2,  ig^6 


TABULAR  STATEMENTS 

TEACHING  STAFF 


New  York 

Teaching  Staff 

Columbia 

University'^ 

Barnard 
College 

Teachers 
College^ 

College  of 

Pharmacy 

Bard 
College 

Posl- 
Graduate 
ivieajcat 

TotaL:^ 

School 

1 93 4- 3 i 

1935-36 

Professors     (includ- 

ing Clinical  Pro- 

fessors)    .... 

385 

16 

68 

4 

8 

37 

111 

385 

Associate  Professors 

(including    Asso- 

ciate Clinical  Pro- 

fessors)    .... 

204 

15 

29 

4 

3 

39 

193 

204 

Assistant    Professors 

(including  Assist- 

ant Clinical   Pro- 

fessors)    .... 

319 

15 

38 

5 

I 

68 

295 

319 

Associates     .... 

249 

4 

18 

3 

104 

260 

270 

Instructors    .... 

501 

26 

64 

10 

7 

131 

611 

582 

Lecturers      .... 

104 

27 

26 

5 

10 

137 

145 

Curators 

6 

I 

6 

6 

Assistants 

301 

II 

45 

I 

58 

311 

347 

Total    .... 

2,069 

115 

288 

29 

32 

437 

2,190 

2,258 

University      Exten- 

sion   and    Home 

Study      not      in- 

cluded above  .    . 

442 

417 

442 

Summer  Session  not 

included  above    . 

403 
[1936] 

369 
[1935] 

403 
[1936] 

Total    .... 

2,914 

"5 

288 

29 

32 

437 

2,976 

3.103 

Administrative  Offi- 

cers not  included 

above 

72 

9 

14 

3 

8 

3 

80 

87 

Emeritus    and    Re- 

tired Officers   .    . 

63 

3 

24 

2 

I 

8 

69 

73 

Total    .... 

3.049 

127 

326 

34 

41 

448 

3.125 

3.263 

Employees    .... 

1,961 

184 

564 

13 

33 

9 

2,646 

2,764 

^  Including  officers  of  affil 
Columbia  University. 

*  Excluding  Horace  Mann 
8  Excluding  duplicates. 


iated  institutions  whose  appointments  are  made  by  the  Trustees  of 
and  Lincoln  Schools. 
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THE  SITE 


Square  Feet 


Acres 


.  At  Morningside  Heights 

Green  and  Upper  Quadrangle 

Soutli  Quadrangle 

East  Quadrangle 

Columbia  House 

Deutsches  Haus 

Maison  Frangaise 

Casa  Italiana       

Casa  de  las  Espanas 

429  West  117th  Street 

Residence  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 

Residence  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Engineer 

ing 

Residence  of  the  Chaplain 

Claremont  Avenue  property 


2.  At  the  Medical  Center 

[Broadway  and  West  i68th  Street] 

Total  site,  891,185  sq.  ft.,  20.458  acres.  Under 
ownership  of  Columbia  University 

3.  At  Baker  Field 

[Broadway  and  West  218th  Street] 


B.  Barnard  College 

Riverside  Quadrangle 

Barnard  College  Camp 

C.  Teachers  College 

1.  At  West  I20th  Street 

2.  At  509  West  1 2ist  Street 

3.  At  512,  514  West  i22d  Street  and  vacant  lots 

4.  Lincoln  School       

5.  At  106  Morningside  Drive 

6.  At  Van  Cortlandt  Park 

7.  At  Speyer  School 

[514  West  126th  Street] 

8.  Residence  of  the  Dean 

Total  for  Teachers  College 

D.  College  of  Pharmacy 

[115  West  68th  Street] 

E.  Camp  Columbia,  Lakeside,  Conn 

F.  Bard  College       

G.  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School   .    .    . 
H.  Nevis,  Irvington-on-Hudson 

Total       


734,183 

16.85 

359>34i 

2.08 

90,825 

8.25 

3,618 

.082 

1,809 

.041 

1,809 

.041 

4,036 

.092 

1,809 

.041 

1,809 

.041 

1,809 

.041 

1,809 

.041 

1,809 

.041 

29,000 

.679 

1,233,666 


471,158 

1,221,385 

2,926,209 

209,832 

32,366 

435,600 


156,420 

17,035 
16,535 
47,500 
17,668 

619,600 

4,917 

1,809 

881,484 
7,516 

25,495,668 

1,481,040 

56,292 

2,957,514 
34,451,155 


20.320 


10.816 
28.039 

67.175 

4.814 

•743 

lO.O 


3-591 
•391 

.380 

1.090 

.406 

14.224 

•113 

.041 
20.236 

.172 

585.3 
34-0 

1.291 
67.895 

790.882 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED 


During  the  academic  year  1935-36,  4,517  degrees  and  273  di- 
plomas and  certificates  were  conferred,  as  follows : 


Columbia  College 

Bachelor  of  Arts 333 


Barnard  College 
Bachelor  of  Arts 


215 


Faculty  of  Law 

Bachelor  of  Laws      172 

Master  of  Laws 3 

Doctor  of  the  Science  of  Law   ...  1 


Faculty  of  Medicine 
Doctor  of  Medicine  .    .    . 
Master  of  Science      .    .    . 
Doctor  of  Medical  Science 


86 

5 
16 


Faculty  of  Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science 53 

Chemical  Engineer 7 

Civil  Engineer 4 

Electrical  Engineer 16 

Engineer  of  Mines i 

Mechanical  Engineer 8 

Metallurgical  Engineer 1 

Master  of  Science      22 


Faculty  of  Architecture 
Bachelor  of  Architecture  . 
Master  of  Science      .    .    . 


Faculty  of  Business 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Master  of  Science      

Certificate  in  secretarial  studies 


14 
3 


73 
27 
10 


Faculty  of  Journalism 

Bachelor  of  Science i 

Master  of  Science      59 


Faculty  of  Library  Service 
Bachelor  of  Science  .... 
Ma.ster  of  Science  .... 
Certificate  in  library  service 

Faculty  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery    . 
Certificate  in  oral  hygiene 


164 

15 

7 


34 

42 


Certificate  of  proficiency  in  ortho- 
dontia     


University  Council 

Bachelor  of  Science  (general 

studies) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (optometry) 

University  Extension 

Certificate  in  architecture  .  .  . 
Preliminary  certificate  in  business 
Certificate  in  library  service  .  . 
Certificate  in  secretarial  studies 


College  of  Pharmacy 
Bachelor  of  Science  . 
Doctor  of  Pharmacy 


69 
47 


19 

2 


Faculties  of  Political  Science, 
Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science 

Master  of  Arts 540 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 206 

Teachers  College 

Bachelor  of  Science 513 

Bachelor  of  Science  (New  College)  3 

Master  of  Arts 1,724 

Master  of  Science      16 

Doctor  of  Education 13 

Diploma  in  Education 174 


Sard  College 
Bachelor  of  Arts 


Union  Theological  Seminary 
Master  of  Arts 


17 


15 


Total  degrees,  certificates,  and 

diplomas 4,790 

Number  of  individuals  receiving  them  4,651 


College  of  Pharmacy 

Graduate  in  Pharmacy 66 

University  Medals  for  Excellence  6 

Honorary  Degrees 15 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 


Totals 


Gain 


I.  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

A.  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions 
Undergraduate  Students: 
Columbia  College     .... 

Barnard  College 

University  Undergraduates  . 

Bard  College 

Seth  Low  Junior  College  .    . 


Total  Undergraduates 


Graduate  and  Professional  Students: 
Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science 

Architecture      

Business 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Dentistry 

Oral  Hygiene 

Engineering 

Journalism 

Law 

Library  Service 

Medicine 

Optometry 

Pharmacy      

Teachers  College 

New  College  of  Teachers  College    .... 
Unclassified  University  Students 

Total  Graduate  and  Professional  Students  . 

B.  Summer  Session  (1935)  including  undergrad- 

uate, graduate,  professional  and  unclassified 
students 

C.  University    Classes    (University    Extension) 

Regular  courses  (net) 


Gross  Total  Resident  Students 
Less  duplicate  registration 

Net  Total  Resident  Students 


1,756 
1,022 

175 
136 
206 


2,765 

69 

421 

204 

45 
261 

71 
599 
376 
450 

94 

416 

7,081 

311 

240 


11,713 
5,084 


3,295 


13,403 

11,713 
5,084 

33,495 
2,596 

30,899 


19 


15 


259 


1,432 


974 


IL  NONRESIDENT  STUDENTS 
University  Extension 

Extramural  courses  .    .    . 
Special  courses      .... 


1,415 
571 


93 


III.  HOME  STUDY  STUDENTS 
University  Extension 

Home  Study  courses  .    . 


676 


Grant'sTomb 


^SMORNINGSIDE 
[_jy  HEIGHTS  SITE 
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//OVST 


IISTLH 
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ST 
ST 


RELATION  TO  MORNINGSIDE  HEIGHTS 
OF  MEDICAL  CENTER  AND  BAKER  FIELD 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

PLAN  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS,  MORNINGSIDE  HEIGHTS 


UPPER  QUADRANGLE 

1  Low  Memorial  Library 

2  Kent 

3  Philosophy 

4  Alumni  House 

5  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

6  Fayerweather 

7  Avery 

8  Schermerhorn 

8a  Schermerhorn  Exten- 
sion 

9  University 

11  Pupin  Physics  Labora- 

tories 

12  Havemeyer 

i2a  Chandler  Laboratories 

13  Engineering 

14  Earl 

15  Mines 

16  School  of  Business 

20  Statue  of  Alma  Mater 
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COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I936 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Dean  of  Columbia  College  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  year  1935-36. 

The  American  college,  like  most  institutions,  is  undergoing  an 
adjustment  to  new  conditions.  Only  rarely  is  the  attitude  of  the  old 
German  university,  which  accepted  no  responsibility  for  student 
well-being  or  conduct,  still  maintained.  The  policy  that  the  student's 
only  obligation  is  to  pass  his  examinations  in  courses  is  no  longer 
the  usual  attitude.  For  the  college  to  feel  that  its  obligation  to  its 
students  is  completely  fulfilled  when  it  has  provided  instruction, 
read  and  graded  examinations,  and  conferred  degrees  is  an  outworn 
concept  of  what  a  college  is  really  for.  In  Columbia  College,  at  any 
rate,  responsibility  is  taken  for  doing  our  best  to  guide  each  student 
so  that  he  will  not  only  recognize  his  deficiencies  in  knowledge,  in 
temperament,  in  physique,  in  manners,  in  breadth  of  vision  and  in- 
terest, but  will  find  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  strengthen 
himself  in  any  quarter  in  which  he  is  weak.  This  is  the  philosophy 
toward  which  we  have  been  tending  for  two  decades,  and  it  involves 
us  in  many  unexpected  complexities. 

If  we  adopt  the  policy  of  admitting  and  taking  responsibility  for 
the  whole  man,  the  attitude  toward  other  aspects  of  his  make-up 
than  the  scholastic  becomes  an  entirely  new  problem.  Under  the  old 
regime,  if  a  boy  could  pass  the  entrance  examinations  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  college,  and  remained  there  as  long  as  he  did  creditable 
work  in  his  courses.  If  his  health  was  poor  it  was  no  concern  of  the 
college,  provided  he  got  through  his  courses.  If  he  failed  his  aca- 
demic work,  it  made  no  difference  what  the  reason  might  be;  he 
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had  failed,  and  diat  setded  it.  Under  the  present  system,  a  boy  is  not 
admitted  to  college  unless  his  health  is  regarded  as  adequate  for  col- 
lege work.  That  is,  he  may  be  said  to  have  passed  the  entrance  ex- 
amination in  health.  If  during  his  college  course  it  develops  that  his 
health  is  such  that  he  cannot  do  his  college  work  with  satisfaction, 
it  may  be  that  the  department  of  admissions  made  an  error  in  ad- 
mitting him  in  the  first  place.  It  may  be  that  he  was  not  really  high 
enough  on  the  scale  in  health  to  have  passed.  Or  it  may  be  that  his 
health  has  deteriorated  since  entering  college.  In  either  case,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  failed  in  health,  and  should  be  asked  to  withdraw 
from  college  just  as  he  might  have  been  asked  to  leave  if  he  had 
failed  in  his  studies.  It  may  be  that  he  was  failing  in  his  studies,  too, 
but  the  primary  failure  was  in  health. 

Similarly  in  matters  of  conduct.  The  department  of  admissions 
obtains  evidence  regarding  the  character  and  reputation  of  candi- 
dates for  admission.  If  the  behavior  of  a  boy  has  been  such  as  to  in- 
dicate that  he  is  too  far  down  on  the  scale  in  character  and  conduct 
to  benefit  by  the  college  experience,  or  what  is  more  significant,  so 
far  down  as  to  have  entirely  perverted  ideas  as  to  what  good  con- 
duct really  is,  the  department  of  admissions  might  well  decline  to 
admit  him  on  that  ground.  If  after  entering  college  it  turns  out  that 
the  student  is  so  completely  oblivious  to  what  constitutes  decent  be- 
havior as  not  only  to  be  in  his  own  person  hopelessly  unmannerly, 
but  to  glory  in  his  shame,  he  may  be  said  to  have  failed  in  conduct. 
The  result  of  such  a  situation  may  be  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  old 
days  when  students  were  sometimes  expelled  for  breach  of  disci- 
pline, but  the  principles  back  of  the  action  are  quite  different. 

Summed  up  in  few  words,  one  may  say  that  if  the  college  admits 
the  whole  boy,  it  must  accept  responsibility  for  his  achievement  as 
an  entire  human  being.  This  means  criteria  as  definite  and  accurate 
as  may  be  for  the  evaluation  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  individual, 
with  the  possibility  that  he  may  be  below  the  line  of  acceptance  in 
any  one  of  several  domains. 
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One  cannot  expect  that  either  in  character,  in  manners,  or  in  con- 
duct an  entering  student  has  reached  perfection.  One  can  only  as- 
sume that  in  these  areas,  as  in  scholastic  fields,  he  is  educable.  It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  we  do  not  possess  any  perfect  criterion  which 
enables  us  to  know  with  certainty  whether  a  student  is  educable  in 
all  the  various  directions  that  comprise  the  entire  personality  which ' 
we  aim  to  admit  to  college.  With  the  techniques  that  the  OflEce  of 
University  Admissions  applies,  we  are  probably  correct  in  our  judg- 
ment of  the  educability  of  entering  students  in  each  of  the  qualities 
mentioned — scholarship,  health,  character,  conduct,  manners — up 
to  a  very  small  limit  of  error,  perhaps  as  small  as  2  per  cent.  It  is  the 
exception  that  makes  all  of  the  trouble. 

The  policy  just  outlined  presents  difficulties  of  application  to  col- 
lege students  as  they  actually  are.  It  is  a  comparatively  simple  and 
easy  matter  to  administer  a  college  where  admission  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  passing  of  a  few  examinations,  and  where  continuation 
on  the  rolls  of  the  college  depends  solely  upon  the  passing  of  the 
courses  and  the  acquisition  of  the  required  number  of  credits  for  the 
degree.  The  admission  of  the  whole  man  is  likely  to  cause  confu- 
sion, particularly  in  the  mind  of  the  student.  He  runs  the  risk  of 
losing  contact  with  what  constitutes  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
work  of  the  college.  He  subconsciously  reasons  that  if  the  whole 
man  is  admitted  to  college,  then  any  expression  of  one's  individual 
interests  is  appropriate,  and  to  any  extent.  Hence  the  student  inter- 
ested in  physical  prowess  turns  to  athletics  as  his  sole  interest,  the 
socially  minded  person  to  the  social  activities  which  nowadays  are 
numerous  and  well  conducted.  The  politically  minded  man,  espe- 
cially if  he  is  of  a  dynamic  temperament,  asks  himself  what  can  be 
the  use  in  learning  all  about  political  and  social  problems  if  one  does 
nothing  about  them.  And  so  before  he  has  acquired  anything  more 
than  a  great  enthusiasm  he  starts  taking  charge  of  the  college,  the 
social  order,  our  government,  and  all  governments. 

All  of  diis  is  perfectly  normal,  and  to  be  expected  in  a  college 
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which  tries  to  provide  for  each  individual  the  kind  of  education  that 
will  carry  him  furthest  on  his  way.  But  one  must  remember  that 
after  all  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  various  functions  of  the  college 
is  the  imparting  of  knowledge  and  the  encouragement  of  an  atti- 
tude which  will  convert  that  knowledge  into  wisdom.  The  college  is 
■  not  primarily  a  hospital,  a  home  for  convalescents,  an  athletic  club, 
a  conservatory  of  music,  or  a  soap  box  for  the  propagandist.  Within 
limits  and  in  subordinate  relations  each  of  these  activities  has  its 
place  in  college,  but  the  student  often  feels  that  just  because  the  col- 
lege recognized  the  value  and  importance  of  one  or  another  of  these 
activities  he  should  feel  at  liberty  to  become  entirely  absorbed  in 
them. 

Colleges  and  universities  have  always  been  among  the  foci  of  vig- 
orous agitation  in  religious  as  well  as  in  political  and  social  affairs. 
But  not  until  recently  when  the  definition  of  the  college  responsi- 
bility includes  the  entire  student's  make-up  have  all  of  the  activities 
that  in  earlier  times  were  considered  extraneous  been  knit  into  the 
fabric  of  the  college  experience.  With  the  expanded  concept  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  college  many  situations  arise  whose  wise  dis- 
position requires  a  combination  of  tolerance,  of  courtesy,  of  patience, 
of  firmness  with  fairmindedness,  on  the  part  of  students,  faculty, 
and  administrators,  that  is  not  possessed  by  everyone.  The  year  un- 
der review  has  not  been  free  from  such  situations. 

No  legislation  of  importance  has  come  before  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  during  the  year.  In  fact,  the  only  Faculty  meeting  of  the  year 
was  held  in  May  when  the  routine  authorizations  regarding  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees  were  passed.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  has 
been  no  forward-looking  thinking  and  discussion  regarding  the 
next  steps  that  the  College  ought  to  take  in  order  to  be  of  greater 
service.  These  plans,  however,  are  at  present  in  the  committee  stage. 

In  April,  1935,  the  Faculty  of  the  College  declined  to  authorize 
the  organization  of  a  course  in  the  humanities  to  be  required  of 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  and  to  be  given  under  the  Committee  on 
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Instruction  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Departments  of  English  and 
Comparative  Literature,  Fine  Arts  and  Archaeology,  Music,  and 
Philosophy.  This  action  was  not  interpreted  as  disapproval  on  the 
part  of  the  Faculty  of  the  idea  behind  the  proposal,  but  rather  as  a 
criticism  of  some  details  of  the  plan.  Many  members  of  the  Faculty 
felt  that  the  question  was  tied  up  with  a  more  far-reaching  study  of 
the  entire  curriculum  than  was  contained  in  the  resolution  before 
them.  With  this  understanding,  early  last  autumn  the  Committee 
on  Instruction  appointed  a  Committee  on  Review  of  the  Curricu- 
lum. This  Committee  was  requested  to  restudy  the  possibility  of  or- 
ganizing a  course  in  the  humanities  which  should  bear  somewhat 
the  same  relation  to  that  field  that  the  course  in  Contemporary  Civi- 
lization bears  to  the  social  studies,  and  to  include  in  their  investiga- 
tion and  recommendations  any  aspect  of  the  curriculum  that  they 
might  wish  the  Committee  on  Instruction  to  consider.  This  Com- 
mittee has  held  frequent  meetings  throughout  the  year,  and,  al- 
though not  yet  ready  to  present  any  final  report  or  recommenda- 
tions, has  made  marked  progress  toward  conclusions  which,  if 
adopted,  will  improve  the  offering  of  the  College  in  a  variety  of 
directions. 
The  distribution  of  student  registration  in  the  various  fields  is  as 

follows  for  the  year  1934-35: 

Per  Cent 

Social  studies 31.0 

Mathematics  and  science 30.0 

English,  fine  arts,  music 15.0 

Foreign  languages  and  literatures 15.0 

Physical  education 4.5 

Miscellaneous 4.5 

During  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  change 
in  distribution  of  work  among  the  various  departments  and  fields  of 
study.  The  Greek  and  Latin  languages  have  less  that  10  per  cent  as 
many  registrations  as  they  had  in  1914.  There  are  unmistaken  signs 
of  falling  off  throughout  the  country  in  the  modern  foreign  Ian- 
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guages  and  in  mathematics,  although  this  tendency  is  not  at  present 
observed  in  Columbia  College.  The  social  studies  are  on  the  gain, 
and  the  laboratory  sciences  are  holding  their  own.  It  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  modern  foreign  languages  are  not  headed  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  classical  languages.  The  importance  for 
any  liberal  arts  education  that  deserves  the  name,  of  a  sound  and 
understanding  knowledge  of  cultures  other  than  our  own  is  so  ob- 
vious that  constructive  steps  which  will  preserve  these  values  must 
be  taken  before  it  is  too  late.  One  of  the  ideas  behind  the  course  in 
the  humanities  was  the  thought  that  by  the  wise  approach  to  these 
cultures  through  translations  of  the  great  literary  masterpieces  some 
of  the  broadening  influences  could  be  conserved  for  those  students 
who  never  will  be  able  to  read  them  in  the  original.  The  brutal  fact  is 
that  a  student  who  never  gets  sufficient  command  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage to  regard  it  as  more  than  an  illustration  of  grammatical  rules 
is  gaining  nothing  in  his  feeling  for  the  culture  and  literature  repre- 
sented by  that  language.  There  must  always  be  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  those  more  proficient  in  languages  to  go  as  far  in  their 
cultivation  as  they  may  desire.  But  the  assumption  that  the  entire 
student  body  of  any  American  college  can  be  of  this  type  of  mind 
is  fallacious.  To  impose  requirements  for  the  degree  that  call  for 
such  proficiency  means  that  either  those  requirements  will  be  nulli- 
fied by  the  teachers  of  the  languages,  or  that  the  college  will  be  with- 
out students.  This  is  one  of  the  many  problems  facing  the  Commit- 
tee on  Review  of  the  Curriculum. 

The  relation  of  the  College  to  the  various  professional  schools  of 
the  University  is  one  of  the  perennial  problems.  To  maintain  a  col- 
lege which  in  spirit  and  in  truth  is  a  liberal  arts  college  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  the  ultimate  professional  goal  of  each  student  in 
the  near  background  is  not  easy.  Sometimes  it  becomes  not  unlike 
the  attempt  to  ride  two  horses  which  are  going  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  form  in  which  this  problem  has  arisen  during  the  past 
year  is  in  connection  with  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  enter  the 
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teaching  profession.  In  order  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the 
teacher's  certificate  a  substantial  portion  of  the  junior  and  tlie  senior 
collegiate  years  are  necessary  for  courses  in  education.  These  courses, 
which  are  and  should  be,  essentially  professional  in  character,  serve 
to  divert  the  student  from  subject-matter  courses  which  are  essential 
if  one  is  to  teach  with  intelligence,  or  even  with  assurance.  Added  to 
this  difficulty  is  the  chaotic  aggregation  of  requirements  established 
by  the  various  state  Boards  of  Education.  And  piled  upon  this  condi- 
tion is  the  likelihood  that  any  state  may  change  its  requirements 
without  notice,  leaving  the  student  and  the  person  who  is  bold 
enough  to  act  as  his  academic  adviser  in  a  constant  state  of  appre- 
hension and  instability. 

The  way  out  of  these  complexities  which  seems  most  promising 
for  our  students  is  the  organization  of  a  five-year  course,  which  leads 
to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  but  which  fulfills  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  end  of  four  years.  Such  a 
course  can  be  planned  as  a  unit  for  each  student  who  declares  his 
candidacy  for  such  a  course  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  his 
junior  year.  This  arrangement  will  enable  us  to  select  at  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year  those  students  whose  scholarship  and  tempera- 
ment give  promise  of  success  in  the  teaching  profession,  and  to  this 
extent  will  serve  to  secure  a  type  of  teacher  better  adapted  for  that 
kind  of  work.  The  Deans  of  Barnard  College,  Teachers  College,  and 
Columbia  College  are  united  in  approving  the  arrangement  just 
outlined,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  necessary  authorization  will 
be  enacted  during  the  coming  year. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Commons  Cafeteria  in  University  Hall, 
very  considerable  space  became  available  for  other  purposes.  It  is  of 
more  than  passing  importance  that  a  portion  of  this  space  will  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  and  Archaeology  as  a  work- 
room and  studio.  This  decision  indicates  a  development,  if  indeed 
not  a  change  of  attitude  as  to  the  most  effective  method  of  approach 
to  the  work  of  the  Department.  In  earlier  reports  I  have  remarked 
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that  the  real  educative  values  that  a  student  of  the  Uberal  arts  may 
expect  to  gain  from  the  study  of  music  and  of  the  fine  arts  are  not 
gained  by  hearing  someone  talk  about  the  history  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  subject,  but  by  actual  participation.  Only  through  this 
medium  can  one  gain  a  dynamic  and  physical  feeling  for  the  subject 
rather  than  a  passive  and  purely  intellectual  one.  To  obtain  a  well- 
rounded  education  in  music  or  the  fine  arts,  one  must  needs  use  both 
approaches.  If  a  person  happens  to  be  tone  deaf,  or  utterly  without 
the  ability  to  observe  or  to  coordinate  his  muscular  controls  so  as  to 
draw  or  to  mold  clay,  the  historical  is  the  only  approach  left  open. 
But  even  then,  the  possibility  in  those  fields  is  equal  to  that  afforded 
by  mathematics  or  the  foreign  languages  to  the  person  who  has  no 
feeling  for  those  subjects. 

The  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  methods — the  historical  or 
the  contributing — is  more  desirable  for  the  first  approach  is  an  im- 
portant one,  which  the  use  of  the  new  studio  ought  to  clarify. 
Whether  one  will  be  stimulated  to  study  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  by  first  attempting  to  do  something  one's  self, 
or  whether  one  would  be  more  likely  to  be  stimulated  to  do  some- 
thing by  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  subject,  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. From  the  experience  at  some  other  colleges  it  seems  likely  that 
the  first  contact  with  the  subject  of  the  fine  arts  should  be  through 
the  studio  if  one  hopes  to  gain  all  that  one  would  like  from  the  sub- 
ject. At  any  rate,  the  College  now  has  an  opportunity  to  obtain  data 
on  this  most  interesting  question. 

During  the  past  year  the  Associate  Dean  has  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  use  which  the  College  has  made  of  the  scholarship  funds 
which  are  at  its  disposal.  The  study  has  taken  the  form  of  a  detailed 
analysis  of  those  students,  1,260  in  number,  who  received  financial 
aid  during  the  period  from  1922  to  1934,  inclusive,  in  terms  of  their 
backgrounds,  both  personal  and  scholastic,  and  their  accomplish- 
ment in  the  College. 

Since  the  depression  struck  the  College  in  193 1  a  larger  proportion 
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of  the  Student  body  has  received  financial  aid.  During  the  years 
1922—31  about  12  per  cent  of  the  students  received  financial  assist- 
ance. At  the  present  time  22  per  cent  are  receiving  aw^ards.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  awards  has  been  made  possible  through  the 
provision  by  the  Trustees  of  substantial  additions  to  the  income 
from  scholarship  endowments;  particularly  the  annual  appropria- 
tion, beginning  in  1929,  of  funds  for  the  Honor  Scholarships  of  $500 
a  year  which  are  provided  for  twenty  men  in  each  entering  class. 

The  scholarships  which  have  been  maintained  since  1926  by  the 
members  of  the  Columbia  University  Club  of  New  York  City  have 
also  constituted  a  most  welcome  and  appreciated  addition  to  our 
resources.  During  the  past  ten  years,  129  students  have  been  enabled 
to  enter  the  College  through  the  award  of  Columbia  University 
Club  Scholarships. 

During  the  entire  time  covered  by  the  study  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  awards  is  as  follows: 

Per  Cent 

New  York  City 38 

Metropolitan  area 25 

More  remote  points 37 

Since  the  Honor  Scholarships  and  the  Columbia  University  Club 
Scholarships  are  awarded  almost  entirely  to  students  from  outside 
New  York  City,  the  figures  in  recent  years,  since  193 1,  show  a  larger 
percentage  of  scholarships  going  to  students  from  remote  points. 
Since  only  27  per  cent  of  our  students  have  been  residents  of  New 
York  City  during  the  entire  period  covered  by  the  study  and  some 
38  per  cent  of  our  scholarships  have  been  awarded  to  these  New 
York  City  boys  we  cannot  feel  that  we  have  not  done  justice  to  the 
community  in  which  we  are  placed. 

About  three-quarters  of  our  awards  have  gone  to  graduates  of 
public  high  schools,  the  balance  being  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween private  boarding  schools  and  private  day  schools. 

Since  1931  there  has  been  a  distinct  gain  in  the  preparatory  school 
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record  of  our  scholarship  men.  Before  that  time  only  45  per  cent 
were  in  the  upper  fifth  of  their  preparatory  school  class.  Since  1931 
68  per  cent  have  been  taken  from  the  top  quintile.  This  agrees  very 
closely  with  the  proportion  of  the  entire  College  taken  from  the 
upper  fifth  of  their  preparatory  school  classes. 

About  three-fourths  of  those  who  receive  awards  indicate  some 
preprof  essional  plan  at  the  time  of  admission,  divided  into  the  vari- 
ous groups  in  about  the  same  proportions  as  the  entire  College  ex- 
cept for  the  premedical  group.  Premedical  students  have  not  gotten 
their  mathematical  share  of  scholarship  av^^ards  while  pre-engineer- 
ing  boys  have  gotten  more  than  their  proportion. 

Careful  scrutiny  from  a  great  variety  of  angles  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  scholarship  holders  during  their  College  course  is  included 
in  the  study,  the  upshot  of  which  is  that  our  scholarship  holders  are 
about  the  run  of  the  mill  so  far  as  their  College  records  are  con- 
cerned, although  very  fev/  of  them  are  under  severe  criticism  for 
poor  scholarship.  In  fact  it  has  been  the  unfailing  rule  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  if  a  student  fails  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  any  course  for 
which  he  is  registered  his  scholarship  is  automatically  vacated.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  restored  when  the  student  maintains  a  good 
record,  but  never  in  the  case  of  Honor  Scholarships.  Students  with 
low  standing,  even  though  it  may  be  of  passing  grade  also  may  lose 
their  awards. 

The  Honor  Scholars  and  the  holders  of  the  larger  endowed  schol- 
arships maintain,  on  the  average,  a  somewhat  higher  academic 
record  than  the  others,  but  neither  group  is  markedly  above  the 
median  for  the  entire  College.  The  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  awards  are  made  to  entering  freshmen  whose  selection  is  based 
on  prediction  rather  than  performance,  combined  with  the  Com- 
mittee's somewhat  liberal  policy  governing  the  continuance  of  the 
stipend,  makes  it  inevitable  that  a  number  of  middle-range  students 
should  hold  scholarships  for  the  maximum  period. 

Perhaps  the  most  enlightening  fact  that  this  study  has  clarified  is 
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the  evident  tendency,  particularly  in  recent  years,  to  base  the  award 
of  financial  assistance  on  the  need  of  the  student  rather  than  on  pre- 
eminent scholastic  standing.  However,  it  appears  that  unless  a  boy 
has  shown  signs  of  marked  ability  in  his  high  school,  he  does  not 
stand  much  chance  of  being  able  to  maintain  a  high  rank  in  College. 
Hence,  even  though  only  tlie  students  of  highest  standing  from  high 
schools  are  selected,  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  will  find  the  com- 
petition so  severe  in  College  that  their  relative  standing  will  be 
much  lower. 

One  other  consideration  requires  the  constant  scrutiny  of  the 
Committee  on  Scholarships.  Many  a  boy  of  good  ability  and  fine 
ambition  to  whom  an  award  might  be  made  is  entirely  without 
other  resource  than  his  own  efforts  to  earn  the  remainder  of  his  ex- 
penses. In  such  a  case  the  Committee  feels  that  it  is  an  injustice  to 
the  boy  to  make  him  any  award,  since  the  necessity  for  so  much 
work  for  his  support  would  not  only  make  an  unreasonable  drain 
on  his  health,  but  would  require  so  much  time  that  he  would  be  un- 
able to  take  advantage  of  the  very  opportunities  for  which  he  came 
to  College. 

Thanks  are  again  due  to  those  students  who  managed  the  Dean's 
Drag  last  November.  Over  one  thousand  dollars  was  contributed  to 
the  Dean's  Fund  for  the  maintainance  and  extension  of  the  lending 
library  of  textbooks,  and  the  assistance  of  students  who  find  them- 
selves in  minor  financial  difficulty.  The  spirit  in  which  this  fund  is 
supported,  and  the  attitude  of  those  who  benefit  from  it  in  reimburs- 
ing the  fund  for  what  they  have  borrowed  contribute  one  of  the 
greatest  satisfactions  to  be  found  among  the  Dean's  duties. 

Through  the  generous  provisions  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  James 
Mitchel,  mother  of  John  Purroy  Mitchel  of  the  Class  of  1899,  a  room 
in  Hamilton  Hall  has  been  renovated  and  furnished  as  a  seminar 
room  for  the  Department  of  Government.  A  portrait  of  Mayor 
Mitchel  and  many  memorabilia  of  his  distinguished  career  are  pre- 
served in  cabinets  and  on  the  walls  of  this  memorial  room. 
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In  a  recent  report  I  mentioned  the  possibility  of  an  experimental 
housing  of  one  or  more  fraternities  in  one  of  the  Residence  Halls.  In 
the  case  of  two  fraternities  this  alternative  to  dissolution  has  been 
given  a  trial.  The  necessary  structural  changes  in  the  Residence 
Hall  have  been  made  and  those  members  of  the  fraternities  who  care 
to  do  so  have  rooms  near  the  headquarters  of  the  Chapter.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Committee  in  charge  to  observe  the  operation  of  this 
experiment  for  a  few  years  before  deciding  finally  whether  the  plan 
is  an  effective  one  in  conserving  the  values  that  fraternity  life  ought 
to  provide.  It  is  probable  that  no  further  fraternities  will  be  afforded 
this  opportunity  until  the  period  of  observation  has  expired. 

During  the  months  of  March  and  April  a  considerable  number  of 
meetings  with  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University  were  held  in  the 
cities  of  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Little  Rock, 
Dallas,  San  Antonio,  El  Paso,  Tucson,  Phoenix,  Albuquerque,  Santa 
Fe,  and  Denver.  A  goodly  number  of  schools  and  colleges  were 
visited,  and  many  acquaintances  made  and  many  others  renewed. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  entire  journey  was  the  com- 
bination of  interest  in  and  lack  of  recent  information  regarding 
Columbia  on  the  part  of  her  graduates  in  these  cities.  If  Columbia 
College  or  other  units  of  the  University  are  to  maintain  and  to  de- 
velop a  national  influence  and  scope,  more  attention  must  be  paid  to 
this  kind  of  activity.  Unfortunately,  the  aspects  of  the  collegiate  and 
University  activities  that  get  into  the  newspapers  are  likely  to  be 
neither  representative  nor  accurate,  and  the  further  from  New  York 
City  these  reports  reach,  the  more  highly  colored  they  become  and 
sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  truth  from  the  accounts 
in  the  more  sensational  press.  It  is  certain  that  visits  like  those  just 
mentioned  go  a  certain  distance  in  correcting  a  false  impression,  as 
well  as  in  solidifying  loyalty  and  interest  in  the  College. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Herbert  E.  Hawkes, 
June  ^o,  ig^6  Dean 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 936 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
report  of  the  School  of  Law  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 
1936. 

If  one  is  not  already  aware  of  the  grave  problem  which  has  de- 
veloped in  the  bar  of  the  city  of  New  York,  one  should  examine  the 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  legal  profession  in  New  York  County 
recently  published  by  the  Committee  on  Professional  Economics  of 
the  New  York  County  Lawyers  Association.  According  to  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  Committee, 

the  local  bar  as  a  whole  is  now  so  overcrowded  as  to  constitute  a  serious  prob- 
lem to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  profession,  for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the 
present.  .  .  .  More  than  half  of  the  profession  in  New  York  county  are  in  the 
income  class  below  $3,000  per  year  (the  median  for  the  entire  profession  is 
only  $2,990);  42 '/2%  below  the  respectable  minimum  family  subsistence  level 
of  $2,500  per  year;  one  third  below  $2,000  a  year,  one  sixth  below  $1,000,  and 
almost  one  tenth  at  or  less  than  $500  per  year;  and  a  substantial  number  are  on 
the  verge  of  starvation,  with  almost  ten  per  cent  of  the  New  York  City  Bar 
virtually  confessed  paupers,  as  indicated  by  applications  for  public  relief.  .  .  . 
The  economic  distress  of  some  members  of  the  bar  concerns  not  only  those 
sufferers  themselves,  but  also  the  bar.  as  a  whole  and  the  public.  It  has  a  ten- 
dency to  drive  many  of  the  sufferers  to  unethical  acts. 

Conditions  in  the  profession  throughout  the  country  as  a  whole 
are  bad  enough,  but  in  New  York  City  they  are  appalling.  Practi- 
cally everyone  at  some  time  needs  a  doctor,  but  the  proportion  of  the 
population  who  requires  legal  services  is  necessarily  limited;  yet 
the  census  for  1930  showed  there  were  160,605  lawyers  in  the  United 
States  and  153,803  doctors.  Taking  the  entire  population  of  the 
country,  including  infants,  there  is  one  lawyer  for  every  763  persons; 
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in  New  York  State  there  is  one  lawyer  for  every  456  persons;  and  in 
New  York  City  there  is  a  lawyer  for  every  378  persons. 

The  situation  in  New  York  City  is  understandable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  during  the  ten-year  period  1926-35,  there  were  20,356 
young  men  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  First  and  Second  Depart- 
ments alone/  This  group  represents  58  per  cent  of  the  entire  bar  of 
the  state  of  New  York  which  is  estimated  at  35,000.  More  amazing 
is  the  fact  that  of  the  20,356  admitted  during  this  decade,  11,330  or 
56  per  cent  were  admitted  during  the  depression  years  1931-35  as 
compared  with  9,017  or  44  per  cent  admitted  during  the  boom  years 
1926-30.  Even  more  astounding  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  face  of  the 
conditions  described  above,  there  are  today  registered  in  the  six  law 
schools  located  in  New  York  City  6,235  students,  of  which  Columbia 
accounts  for  526  or  less  than  9  per  cent. 

If  present  conditions  within  the  bar  of  New  York  are  attributable 
to  overcrowding,  responsibility  for  the  existing  situation  rests  largely 
upon  the  law  schools  which  have  admitted  and  graduated  an  exces- 
sive number  of  young  men.  This  responsibility  is  inescapable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  graduates  are  not  qualified  to  dis- 
charge the  important  duties  which  they  assumed.  Obviously  some 
schools  have  been  greater  offenders  in  this  respect  than  others,  but 
there  are  few,  if  any,  that  are  wholly  without  blame. 

The  Committee  of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers  Association 
recommends  that  "measures  be  taken  at  once  for  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  lawyers  engaged  in  practice  in  New  York,"  and  pending  the 
raising  of  standards  of  legal  education,  and  the  improvement  of 
techniques  for  determining  fitness,  both  in  education  and  in  char- 
acter, for  membership  in  the  profession,  that  "law  schools,  bar  asso- 
ciations, and  individual  lawyers  may  well  engage  in  the  task  of 
discouraging  those  not  clearly  qualified  and  fitted  from  adding 
themselves  to  the  numbers  of  an  already  overcrowded  profession." 

^  These  two  departments  include  the  city  of  Greater  New  York  and  nearby  counties.  While  a 
small  number  admitted  in  these  departments  practice  outside  the  city,  there  are  also  a  number  of 
lawyers  admitted  in  other  departments  who  practice  in  the  city. 
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Nine  years  ago  Columbia  Law  School  recognized  the  fact  that 
a  college  degree  was  not  sufficient  proof  of  one's  fitness  for  member- 
ship in  the  legal  profession.  A  college  education  is  and  should  be  one 
condition  of  admission,  but  there  are  qualifications  of  intellect,  of 
character,  and  of  personality,  not  guaranteed  by  a  college  diploma, 
which  should  also  be  required  for  admission  to  the  bar.  The  respon- 
sibility for  ascertaining  whether  a  young  man  possesses  these  quali- 
fications must  be  assumed  by  the  law  schools,  because  experience 
shows  that  after  a  young  man  has  been  permitted  to  graduate  from 
law  school  and  pass  the  bar  examination,  it  is  not  possible,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  to  prevent  his  admission  to  the  bar  on  grounds  other 
than  actual  misconduct,  although  there  may  be  obvious  deficiencies 
in  intelligence,  education,  or  personality  which  should  disqualify 
him  for  membership  in  the  profession.  The  time  to  eliminate  the 
unfit  is  before  they  begin  their  professional  training.  Any  other  pro- 
cedure is  not  only  wasteful  but  inhuman.  The  law  schools  are  in  a 
position  effectively  to  perform  this  task,  if  they  will.  Their  failure 
to  do  so  is  not  only  unfair  to  many  of  their  students  but  results  in 
actual  injury  to  the  bar,  and  indirectly  to  the  community  which  is 
dependent  upon  the  bar  for  the  efficient  and  proper  administration 
of  justice. 

The  prevention  of  an  excessive  number  of  persons  from  becoming 
lawyers  is  not  undemocratic.  As  pointed  out  by  the  Committee  of 
the  New  York  County  Lawyers  Association,  "the  practice  of  the 
law  is  and  always  has  been  a  privilege  and  not  a  right.  Even  today, 
only  those  can  become  lawyers  who  demonstrate  that  they  possess 
certain  specified  qualifications."  If  present  standards  are  inadequate 
to  prevent  conditions  within  the  profession  that  are  detrimental  to 
the  public  welfare,  they  can  and  should  be  changed. 

Neither  Columbia  nor  any  other  one  law  school  can  remedy  the 
present  situation  in  the  bar.  Any  substantial  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber annually  admitted  to  the  profession  will  require  united  action 
by  most  or  all  of  the  schools.  The  realization  of  this  fact  led  to  the 
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formation  several  years  ago  of  the  Joint  Conference  on  Legal  Edu- 
cation, an  organization  representing  all  of  the  bar  associations  and 
law  schools  in  the  state,  v^hich  is  slowly  bringing  about  the  coopera- 
tive effort  that  is  needed.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  the  duty  of  Columbia, 
and  of  other  schools,  to  consider  how,  in  the  light  of  existing  condi- 
tions, their  separate  resources  and  facilities  may  be  used  so  as  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  profession  and  of  the  community. 

Because  of  the  policy  adopted  by  Columbia  in  1928  of  restricting 
admission  to  a  limited  number  of  students  selected  from  the  large 
group  of  applicants  upon  the  basis  of  their  fitness  to  pursue  success- 
fully an  extensive  and  intensive  course  of  study,^  and  because  of  the 
quality  of  their  training,  the  graduates  of  our  school  (about  170  per 
year)  have  by  comparison  with  the  2,000  annually  admitted  in  this 
city,  been  reasonably  successful  in  obtaining  worth-while  employ- 
ment in  private  practice  or  in  the  government  service.  Three-fourths 
of  our  graduates  (approximately  125  students  per  year)  have,  in 
spite  of  the  depression,  been  able  to  obtain  good  jobs  immediately 
upon  graduation.  The  remaining  fourth  (approximately  45  students 
per  year)  have  encountered  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  worth-while 
positions,  and  a  number  are  still  unemployed.  The  latest  figures 
indicate  that  20  per  cent  of  the  class  graduating  in  1936  and  8 
per  cent  of  the  classes  graduating  in  1935  and  1934  are  at  present 
unemployed. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  the  graduates  for  the  last 
three  years  reveals  that  under  methods  of  selection  heretofore  used, 
there  were  in  each  class  approximately  30  students  who,  because  of 
temperament,  or  mediocre  ability,  or  defects  in  personality,  are  not 
likely  to  find  in  the  profession  the  opportunities  to  which  they 
aspire,  and  their  encouragement  to  study  law  served  no  useful  end. 

The  Faculty  Committee  on  the  Selection  of  Students  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  classes  since  1928,  their  pre- 

*  Under  the  selective  process  adopted  by  Columbia  in  1928,  our  registration  has  been  reduced 
from  815  in  1927  to  526  in  1936.  Since  1928  similar  restrictions  upon  admission  have  been  imposed 
by  Yale,  Cornell,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  beginning  in  1937  Harvard  will  limit  admission  to  appli- 
cants with  satisfactory  college  records. 
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law  school  history,  their  Law  School  records,  and  their  achievements 
since  graduation,  with  a  view  to  devising  ways  and  means  whereby 
the  number  of  students  admitted  to  the  School  who  are  not  likely  to 
be  useful  members  of  the  profession,  may  be  further  reduced.  The 
elimination  of  these  students,  many  of  whom  are  doomed  to  failure 
and  disappointment  at  the  bar,  would  not  only  be  a  kindness  to 
them  but  their  exclusion  from  the  School  would  materially  improve 
the  educational  opportunities  of  those  admitted. 

Heretofore  our  students  have  been  selected  largely  on  the  basis  of 
their  ability  to  graduate  from  the  School.  Too  little  thought  has 
been  devoted  to  the  applicant's  prospects  after  graduation.  This  is 
not  only  true  of  Columbia,  but  such  information  as  I  have  indicates 
that  it  is  also  the  case  in  other  law  schools  that  select  their  students. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  conditions  now  prevailing  in 
the  profession,  there  is  a  real  need  and  demand  each  year,  not  only 
in  New  York  but  elsewhere,  for  a  limited  number  of  young  lawyers 
of  superior  education,  ability,  and  personality.  In  view  of  its  tradi- 
tions, its  facilities,  and  its  resources,  I  am  convinced  that  Columbia 
Law  School  can  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  profession  and  of  the 
community  by  confining  its  efforts  largely  to  meeting  this  need. 

Although  our  student  body  at  present  includes  graduates  of  more 
than  one  hundred  colleges,  approximately  76  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents are  residents  of  New  York  City  and  adjoining  localities.  Theo- 
retically, a  student  body  of  excellent  quality  could  be  drawn  entirely 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  but  practically,  the  number  of  appli- 
cants of  high  quality  applying  from  a  community  even  as  large  as 
the  metropolitan  area,  is  limited.  It  must  be  remembered  that  as  to 
prospective  students  of  the  best  type  in  the  city  of  New  York,  we  are 
in  competition  with  a  number  of  eastern  law  schools  of  the  highest 
standards,  several  of  which  have  commodious  and  even  luxurious 
buildings  and  equipment  which  naturally  attract  many  students. 

At  present  a  number  of  our  best  students  come  from  the  South 
and  West,  and  I  believe  that  the  quality  of  the  student  body  as  a 
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whole  would  be  substantially  improved  if  there  were  a  larger  num- 
ber of  students  drawn  from  the  country  at  large.  A  wider  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  students  would  improve  the  prestige  and  influ- 
ence of  the  School  in  more  sections  of  the  nation,  thereby  increasing 
the  total  number  of  applicants  of  high  quality  from  which  our  selec- 
tions could  be  made.  Moreover,  a  student  body  drawn  from  all  sec-, 
tions  of  the  country  has  the  educational  advantage  of  aiding  in 
deprovincializing  the  individual  student.  Through  contacts  with 
students  from  other  parts  of  the  nation  the  individual  student  is 
made  conscious  of  points  of  view,  other  than  his  own,  regarding 
many  problems  with  which  law  deals,  thus  broadening  his  outlook 
and  increasing  his  understanding.  Also,  it  is  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  influence  of  the  School  upon  the  development  of 
American  law  as  a  whole  that  a  substantial  number  of  our  graduates 
should  practice  in  sections  of  the  country  outside  the  East,  which  is 
unlikely  so  long  as  76  per  cent  of  our  students  are  drawn  from  New 
York  and  its  environs.  The  geographical  distribution  of  our  students 
has  improved  during  the  last  eight  years,  but  efforts  should  be  made 
to  increase  further  the  proportion  of  students  drawn  from  the  South, 
the  Middle  West,  and  the  far  West.  This  development  should  be 
accelerated  greatly  by  the  very  substantial  scholarship  funds  now 
available  to  aid  young  men  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  to  meet 
the  expense  involved  in  coming  to  Columbia  for  their  legal  edu- 
cation. 

In  making  these  recommendations,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  num- 
ber of  students  admitted  should  be  increased.  On  the  contrary,  a 
further  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  School  may  be  desirable,  depend- 
ing upon  the  number  of  applicants  of  superior  quality,  the  educa- 
tional methods  employed,  and  our  working  facilities  during  the 
next  decade.  Our  present  facilities  and  teaching  staflF  are  inadequate 
to  provide  for  many  of  the  students  now  admitted  the  kind  of  train- 
ing toward  which  Columbia  should  strive.  In  my  report  for  1934  I 
discussed  the  need  for  greater  individualized  instruction  in  legal 
education,  which  is  impossible  in  large  classes. 
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In  my  annual  report  for  193 1,  I  called  attention  to  the  serious 
problem  confronting  the  Law  School  due  to  the  physical  limitations 
of  Kent  Hall.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  solve  this  problem  without  further  delay  if  the  School  is  to 
avoid  irreparable  injury. 

In  1910,  when  Kent  Hall  was  built,  there  were  56,427  volumes  in 
the  law  library.  Today,  there  are  201,000  volumes,  which  exhaust 
our  present  space  for  books.  This  year  we  are  moving  all  duplicates 
and  so-called  "dead  books"  to  South  Hall  in  order  to  provide  room 
for  new  books.  These  "dead  books"  comprise  approximately  eleven 
thousand  volumes.  On  the  basis  of  our  present  annual  appropria- 
tions for  new  books,  which  is  smaller  than  it  should  be,  the  annual 
additions  to  the  law  library  consist  of  between  seven  and  eight  thou- 
sand volumes.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  within  the  next  two 
years  our  present  stack  space  will  again  be  exhausted.  It  will  then  be 
absolutely  imperative  that  new  stack  space  be  provided ;  otherwise 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  move  "live  books"  out  of  Kent  Hall  which 
would  seriously  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  library  to  both  students 
and  Faculty. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  one  of  the  five  great  law  libraries  of 
the  world.  Many  of  its  volumes  are  irreplaceable;  its  value  is  inesti- 
mable. Certainly  it  is  worthy  of  proper  housing,  proper  care,  and 
adequate  provision  for  its  necessary  growth. 

A  temporary  but  not  a  satisfactory  solution  would  be  to  renovate 
the  vault  in  front  of  Kent  Hall.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  reno- 
vation of  this  vault  would  cost  between  $30,000  and  $40,000.  If  the 
provision  of  additional  stack  space  were  the  only  problem  confront- 
ing the  School,  the  renovation  of  the  vault  in  front  of  Kent  Hall 
would  provide  temporary  relief.  But  the  School  is  now  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  adequate  working  facilities  in  other  respects  which 
can  be  remedied  only  by  a  new  building. 

When  Kent  Hall  was  built,  there  were  eleven  members  of  the 
Faculty  and  358  students.  Today,  there  are  twenty-six  members  of 
the  Faculty  and  526  students.  Moreover,  the  activities  of  the  School 
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have  greatly  expanded  since  1910,  due  to  the  addition  of  graduate 
V7ork  in  lav^^  and  the  increasing  interest  of  the  Faculty  in  legal  re- 
search. In  addition  to  the  expansion  of  the  size  of  the  Faculty,  the 
number  of  research  and  clerical  assistants  has  increased,  thereby 
requiring  additional  oflEce  and  w^orking  facilities.  The  combined 
teaching,  research,  administrative,  library,  and  clerical  staffs  have 
increased  from  less  than  tw^enty  in  1910  to  more  than  fifty  today. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  eight  or  ten  graduate  Fellows 
(most  of  whom  are  law  teachers  from  other  law  schools)  who 
should  be  provided  with  working  quarters  near  the  law  library. 

In  order  to  provide  offices  for  the  staff  and  the  additional  space 
required  for  the  law  library,  the  classrooms,  originally  eight  in 
number,  have  been  reduced  to  four,  only  three  of  which  will  accom- 
modate classes  in  excess  of  one  hundred.  There  are  at  present  an 
average  of  fifteen  lectures  per  day,  exclusive  of  seminars,  and  all  of 
these  classes  are  held  in  three  rooms.  Every  inch  of  space  is  at  present 
being  used  practically  every  hour  of  the  day.  Even  so,  there  is  no 
office  space  for  a  number  of  the  research  assistants  and  none  for  the 
graduate  students.  There  is  no  place  for  special  collections  of  books, 
nor  appropriate  rooms  for  seminars  and  other  conferences  between 
students  and  Faculty.  There  are  no  adequate  quarters  in  which  stu- 
dents may  gather  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  their  work,  and  there 
is  no  suitable  room  for  the  use  of  the  moot  courts. 

Not  only  do  the  present  activities  of  the  School  require  larger 
quarters,  but  without  them  the  execution  of  plans  for  important  and 
needed  developments  is  practically  impossible.  One  solution  of  the 
problem  would  be  the  erection  of  a  building  facing  Philosophy  Hall 
which  could  be  connected  with  Kent  Hall  by  an  underpass,  the  two 
buildings  to  be  used  as  a  single  plant.  The  erection  of  such  a  build- 
ing, together  with  the  necessary  renovation  of  Kent  Hall,  would 
require  approximately  $1,500,000.  Another  solution,  and  a  more 
desirable  one  if  the  funds  were  available,  would  be  the  erection  of 
an  entirely  new  plant  which  would  require  at  least  $2,500,000. 
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This  problem  has  been  the  subject  of  study  by  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors of  the  School  of  Law.  Their  report,  recently  submitted  to  you 
and  the  Trustees,  recommends  that  steps  be  taken  to  formulate  a 
plan  by  which  the  Law  School  will  be  able  through  gifts  or  legacies 
to  build  a  law  quadrangle  which  will  not  only  properly  house  the 
great  library  which  we  possess,  and  provide  adequate  working 
quarters  for  the  School,  but  also  provide  living  quarters  for  a  limited 
number  of  students.  This  report  deserves  careful  study  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  you  and  to  the  Trustees. 

Pending  the  securing  of  a  new  building,  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  make  Kent  Hall  as  serviceable  as  possible.  Last  summer  the 
entire  interior  of  the  building  was  repainted,  new  lighting  was  in- 
stalled, and  the  ventilating  system  was  overhauled  and  put  in  good 
operating  condition. 

During  the  year  under  review  a  number  of  changes  were  made 
in  the  curriculum  and  in  the  requirements  for  the  LL.B.  degree,  to 
take  effect  during  the  academic  year  1936-37.  The  most  important 
of  these  changes  is  the  reorganization  of  the  advanced  courses  in 
civil  procedure  given  during  the  second  and  third  years. 

In  the  past,  both  at  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  the  subject  of  evi- 
dence has  been  separated  for  teaching  purposes  from  those  parts  of 
procedural  law  governing  the  framing  of  issues  and  the  conduct 
of  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact.  Because  of  their  relationship  to  the  more 
inclusive  problem  of  judicial  proof,  it  is  believed  that  the  student 
would  gain  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  problem  and  the  law  if 
the  related  subject  matters  were  brought  together  in  a  single  inte- 
grated course.  Accordingly,  a  new  course,  to  be  given  in  the  third 
year  by  Professors  Michael  and  Wechsler,  has  been  organized  which 
will  combine  the  subject  of  evidence  with  the  other  parts  of  proce- 
dural law  having  to  do  with  the  framing  of  issues  and  of  proof. 
With  respect  to  other  phases  of  procedural  law,  a  new  course,  to  be 
given  during  the  second  year  by  Professors  Medina  and  Magill,  has 
been  organized  to  supplement  the  procedure  course  of  die  first  year. 
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At  this  time  I  wish  to  express  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty  apprecia- 
tion of  the  aid  and  advice  of  Justice  Bernard  L.  Shientag,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors of  the  School  of  Law,  in  the  reorganization  of  the  procedure 
courses. 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  growing  opinion  in  the 
Faculty  that  instruction  is  most  needed  by  the  law  student  during 
his  first  year.  During  the  second  and  third  years,  the  student  not 
only  requires  less  assistance,  but  there  is  a  distinct  educational  gain 
in  compelling  him  to  assume  considerable  responsibility  in  plan- 
ning and  executing  his  work.  After  careful  consideration,  the  Faculty 
decided  to  increase  the  required  hours  of  instruction  during  the 
first  year  to  fifteen,  leaving  unchanged  the  requirement  of  twelve 
hours  per  week  during  the  second  and  third  years.  This  change 
made  it  necessary  to  increase  the  total  number  of  points  required 
for  the  LL.B.  degree  from  76  to  78. 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  action  to  increase  the  quantity  of  sub- 
ject matter  considered  in  the  first  year,  but  to  increase  the  hours 
of  class  discussion  of  the  subject  matter  now  included  in  the  first 
year  courses.  Pursuant  to  this  plan,  the  class  hours  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  contracts  have  been  increased  20  per  cent  and  the  class 
hours  devoted  to  the  subject  of  legislation  have  been  increased  50 
per  cent. 

Another  change  in  the  first  year  curriculum  is  the  division  of  the 
course  in  civil  procedure  into  two  separate  single  semester  courses. 
The  first  course,  which  will  be  given  during  the  Winter  Session 
by  Professor  Magill,  will  deal  principally  with  actions  at  law.  The 
second  course,  which  will  be  given  during  the  Spring  Session  by 
Professor  Jervey,  will  be  primarily  an  introductory  course  in  equity. 

With  a  view  to  encouraging  self -education  and  the  acquisition 
of  background  and  perspective  by  the  student,  the  Faculty,  in 
1930,  imposed  as  a  condition  of  graduation  the  reading  of  a  selected 
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number  of  books  dealing  with  jurisprudence  and  legal  philosophy. 
After  six  years  of  experience  many  of  the  Faculty  were  convinced 
that  the  means  adopted  for  administering  the  requirement  had 
failed  to  attain  its  purpose.  Students  had  come  to  regard  the  read- 
ing examination  as  a  chore  to  be  surmounted  by  the  use  of  outlines 
rather  than  by  the  reading  of  the  books.  These  failures  of  accom- 
plishment were  due  partly  to  the  readings  which  had  been  selected, 
partly  to  the  form  of  examination  utilized,  partly  to  the  inherent 
difficulty  of  the  material,  and  partly  to  the  students'  inability  to 
appreciate  the  subject  matter.  As  a  result  the  Committee  in  charge 
of  the  readings  reported  in  the  spring  of  1936  that  anything  less 
extensive  than  a  systematic  course  in  jurisprudence  was  of  little 
educational  value,  and  the  giving  of  such  a  course  as  a  required 
course  in  the  third  year  was  recommended. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  extensively  discussed  by  the 
Faculty  last  spring.  The  recommendation  that  a  required  course 
in  jurisprudence  be  given  in  the  third  year  was  not  approved  and 
it  was  decided  to  continue  the  reading  requirement  but  to  subject 
the  list  of  readings  and  mode  of  examination  to  substantial  altera- 
tion.  A  new  Committee,  composed  of  Professors  Cheatham,  Gifford, 
Hays,  Llewellyn,  and  Powell,  Chairman,  was  appointed  to  carry 
out  this  mandate. 

The  new  Committee  undertook  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  some 
of  the  doubts  which  had  been  expressed  by  members  of  the  Faculty. 
An  examination  of  the  withdrawal  slips  in  the  library  indicated 
that  the  students  had  resorted  to  the  original  books  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  had  commonly  been  believed.  The  members  of 
the  Committee  also  read  all  of  the  books  on  the  old  list  and  other 
books  reasonably  useful  for  the  purpose.  A  new  list  was  prepared 
which  gave  the  student  greater  choice  in  selecting  the  topics  which 
he  would  explore  and  the  books  which  he  would  read. 

The  examination,  wholly  of  the  essay  type,  was  designed  first  to 
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determine  whether  the  student  had  read  the  books  assigned,  and 
second,  to  test  the  student's  grasp  of  the  relevance  and  importance 
of  the  materials  read  as  applied  to  the  amount  of  law  explored  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Law  School.  In  order  that  the  students  might 
not  be  taken  unaware  by  the  change,  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  exam- 
ination to  be  given  was  distributed.  The  examination  was  organ- 
ized as  follows:  The  first  part  sought  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the 
student  as  to  the  different  modes  of  approach  which  had  been  taken 
by  philosophical  thinkers  in  the  past.  The  second  part  tested  the 
student's  knowledge  of  some  one  mode  of  approach  which  he  had 
selected  for  special  study.  The  third  part  examined  the  student 
concerning  the  importance  of  the  mode  of  approach  which  char- 
acterizes the  present-day  lawyer.  The  fourth  part  of.  the  examination 
required  the  student  to  apply  his  knowledge  in  an  appraisal  of 
some  one  of  the  first  year  courses  and  of  its  instructor  on  the  basis 
of  his  philosophical  approach. 

The  Committee  is  now  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  results  of  the 
examination  with  a  view  to  further  improving  the  reading  assign- 
ments and  the  technique  of  examination.  The  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  will  be  considered  by  the  Faculty 
during  the  current  academic  year. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Special  Lec- 
tures has  arranged  each  year  a  series  of  lectures  on  practical  aspects 
of  practice  not  included  in  the  regular  courses.  Because  of  its  loca- 
tion in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  School  has  been  able  to  secure 
each  year  a  distinguished  group  of  lawyers  and  judges  to  give 
these  lectures  which  have  proved  of  great  value  to  the  students. 
Last  year  the  series  dealt  with  trial  and  appellate  practice. 

The  lecture  on  preparation  for  trial  and  preliminary  motions 
before  and  at  the  trial,  including  the  selection  of  the  jury  and  the 
opening  statement  of  counsel,  was  given  by  Professor  Medina. 
The  lecture  on  direct  and  cross-examination  of  witnesses  was  given 
by  Mr.  George  Z.  Medalie.  The  lecture  on  summation  was  given 
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by  Mr.  David  L.  Podell.  The  lecture  on  the  role  of  the  judge  in  a 
jury  trial  was  given  by  Judge  Robert  P.  Patterson.  The  lecture  on 
argument  of  an  appeal  was  given  by  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Shearn. 

Last  year  the  Faculty  availed  itself  of  the  presence  of  Arthur 
Nussbaum,  Visiting  Professor  of  Law,  formerly  Professor  of  Law 
in  the  University  of  Berlin,  to  add  to  the  list  of  seminars  a  seminar 
on  legal  aspects  of  money.  Professor  Nussbaum,  who  has  written 
extensively  upon  this  subject  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  is 
peculiarly  qualified  to  conduct  this  seminar.  Due  to  the  interest 
manifested  by  our  students  in  the  subject,  the  seminar  will  be  offered 
again  in  1936-37. 

In  previous  reports  I  have  described,  as  they  were  published,  the 
numerous  collections  of  materials  prepared  by  members  of  the 
Faculty  for  use  in  connection  with  the  revised  curriculum.  Twenty 
sets  of  these  materials  have  been  published  in  final  form  and  are 
being  used  in  many  law  schools  throughout  the  country.  Last 
year  three  additions  were  made  to  this  collection. 

Professors  Cheatham  and  Dowling,  of  our  Faculty,  joined  with 
Dean  Herbert  F.  Goodrich  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Law  in  the  publication  of  Cases  and  Materials  on  Con- 
flict of  Laws.  The  book,  through  its  content  and  organization, 
encourages  inquiry  into  the  consideration  of  policy,  as  well  as  the 
legal  theories  and  rules,  which  should  govern  in  this  difficult  field. 
Its  most  distinctive  feature,  however,  is  its  emphasis  on  the  relation 
of  the  common  law  rules  to  the  other  bodies  of  law  which  apply 
to  private  interstate  and  international  cases.  These  other  bodies 
of  law  include  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  treaties,  inter- 
national law,  and  statutes.  In  conflict  of  laws,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  law,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  the  study  of  the 
common  law  rules  alone  is  inadequate.  This  book  aids  the  student 
in  securing  a  unified  conception  of  the  whole  law  in  this  field. 
Although  it  was  published  only  last  summer,  it  has  already  been 
adopted  by  more  than  twenty-five  schools. 
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In  my  report  for  1935  I  noted  the  publication  of  materials  pre- 
pared by  Professors  Jervey  and  Deak  for  a  comparative  case  study 
of  French,  German,  English,  and  American  solutions  of  problems 
in  the  field  of  monopoly  law.  Therein  was  developed  the  story  of 
the  law's  attempt  to  maintain  the  competitive  system  by  prohibitions 
against  conduct  tending  toward  its  restraint.  These  materials  are 
used  in  the  Winter  Session  of  the  year's  work  in  comparative  law. 
During  last  year  case  materials  were  published  providing  for  a 
comparative  study  of  those  unfair  trade  practices  which  constitute 
competitive  wrongs  apart  from  the  question  of  monopoly.  The 
materials  were  prepared  by  Professors  Jervey  and  Deak,  Mr.  John 
Wolff,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Chait.  This  course  is  given  in  the  Spring 
Session.  The  attendance  on  these  courses  has  been  increasing,  show- 
ing a  gratifying  interest  in  our  students  to  gain  some  acquaintance 
with  foreign  law  as  a  means  of  acquiring  keener  powers  of  criti- 
cism and  consequently  fuller  understanding  of  their  own  American 
legal  controls. 

In  1936,  Professor  Magill,  of  our  Faculty,  and  Professor  Maguire 
of  Harvard  Law  School,  published  a  second  edition  of  their  book 
Cases  on  Taxation.  Although  the  first  edition  was  published  only 
five  years  ago,  the  rapid  developments  in  the  field  and  the  growing 
importance  of  the  subject  made  a  revision  of  the  book  necessary. 

The  collection  of  cases  and  materials  in  criminal  law  by  Pro- 
fessors Michael  and  Wechsler,  discussed  in  my  report  for  1935,  were 
published  in  tentative  form  last  year  and  used  in  the  first  year 
course.  On  the  basis  of  this  experience,  the  authors  are  now  engaged 
in  revising  and  condensing  the  materials  for  final  publication  in 

1937- 
A  number  of  the  Faculty  were  engaged  last  year  in  bringing  to 

completion  various  research  projects  discussed  in  previous  reports. 

A  volume  of  especial  interest  is  Professor  Magill's  book  Taxable 

Income,  published  by  the  Ronald  Press,  which  is  the  result  of  a 

study  begun  in  1933  under  the  asupices  of  the  Columbia  Council 

for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences. 
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The  first  two  volumes  of  the  Restatement  of  Property,  prepared 
by  Professor  Powell,  Reporter  on  property  for  the  American  Law 
Institute,  have  been  published.  These  volumes  reflect  a  prodigious 
amount  of  work  by  Professor  Powell  and  his  advisers  extending 
over  a  period  of  seven  years. 

Among  the  books  published  by  members  of  the  Faculty  during 
1936  one  of  particular  interest  is  the  volume  by  Professor  Chamber- 
lain entitled  Legislative  Processes:  National  and  State.  No  one  in 
this  country  is  so  competent  as  is  Professor  Chamberlain  to  speak 
upon  this  subject.  The  value  of  this  book  is  indicated  by  its  wide 
distribution  and  the  many  favorable  reviews. 

The  four-volume  series  sponsored  by  the  Columbia  Council  for 
Research  in  the  Social  Sciences  under  the  title  "Neutrality,  Its  His- 
tory, Economics  and  Law"  was  completed  and  published  during 
last  year.  These  important  volumes  were  prepared  by  a  Committee 
composed  of  Professors  Chamberlain,  Hyde,  Deak,  and  Jessup, 
Chairman.  Professor  Jessup  also  continued  his  work  as  Reporter 
for  research  in  international  law  under  the  auspices  of  Harvard  Law 
School. 

In  my  report  for  1935  I  called  attention  to  the  three  projects 
which  had  been  completed  by  the  Foundation  for  Research  in 
Legal  History,  of  which  Professor  Goebel  is  Director.  Professor 
Goebel's  book  Felony  and  Misdemeanor  is  now  being  published  by 
the  Commonwealth  Fund.  Mr.  Armand  Du  Bois'  book  The  Shadow 
of  the  Bubble  Act,  a  study  of  the  English  business  company  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  Professor  Shaw  Livermore's  book 
Early  American  Land  Companies  will  be  published  within  the  next 
few  months. 

During  the  year,  Professor  Michael  continued  work  upon  his 
analysis  of  the  rules  of  evidence  and  Professor  Schiller  continued 
his  research  in  Roman  law.  Professors  Powell  and  Handler  were 
engaged  as  research  consultants  by  the  Law  Revision  Commission 
of  New  York,  and  Professor  Hanna  was  appointed  Reporter  on  the 
law  of  security  for  the  American  Law  Institute. 
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As  in  years  past,  a  number  of  the  Faculty  were  engaged  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  public  service.  Professor  Patterson,  as  Deputy  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance,  was  engaged  in  revising  the  insurance  law 
of  New  York.  He  has  also  been  special  adviser  on  insurance  mat- 
ters to  the  Connecticut  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  State 
Departments.  Professor  Gellhorn  was  appointed  Regional  Attorney 
for  the  Social  Security  Board  in  New  York  City.  Professor  Berle 
continued  his  work  as  Chamberlain  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Pro- 
fessor Dowling  continued  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  for  several 
government  agencies  both  national  and  state,  and  served  as  con- 
sultant to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  the  litigation  involv- 
ing the  constitutional  basis  of  the  Authority's  power  operations. 
Professor  Chamberlain  was  engaged  as  General  Counsel  of  the 
New  York  City  Charter  Revision  Commission  of  which  Professor 
Parkinson  was  a  member.  Professor  Llewellyn  continued  to  serve 
as  one  of  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws  and  I  con- 
tinued my  work  as  a  member  of  the  Law  Revision  Commission  of 
the  state  of  New  York. 

The  registration  during  1935-36  was  as  follows : 

Graduate  students 9 

Third  year — Class  of  1936 187 

Second  year — Class  of  1937 174 

First  year — Class  of  1938 222 

Nonmatriculated  students 7 

Total 599 

Summer  Session  1935 85 

684 
Less   duplications  - 47 

Net  Total 637 

During  the  year  the  degree  of  LL.B.  was  awarded  to  172  candi- 
dates, the  degree  of  LL.M.  was  awarded  to  three  candidates,  and 
the  degree  of  Jur.Sc.D.  was  awarded  to  one  candidate. 
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Scholarship  aid  amounting  to  $40,566.50  was  granted  to  126  stu- 
dents with  awards  ranging  from  $100  to  $770.  Included  in  this 
group  were  residents  of  twenty-three  states.  In  addition  $9,000  was 
awarded  to  graduate  students  and  research  Fellows.  These  awards 
included  three  University  Fellowships  with  stipends  of  $1,500  each, 
one  University  Fellowship  with  a  stipend  of  $500,  one  Special  Fel- 
lowship with  a  stipend  of  $3,000,  and  the  Augustus  Newbold 
Morris  Fellowship  with  a  stipend  of  $1,000. 

Beginning  in  1928,  all  applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  have, 
in  addition  to  submitting  transcripts  of  their  college  records,  been 
required  to  take  an  entrance  examination  designed  to  test  their 
capacity  to  work  effectively  with  abstractions  and  symbols.  The 
entrance  examination  has  proved  to  be  a  useful  device  in  determin- 
ing whether  an  applicant  with  an  average  college  record  has  a 
capacity  not  reflected  in  his  college  grades,  but  it  has  thrown  little 
light  upon  the  capacity  of  applicants  with  high  college  records. 
As  a  practical  matter,  few  applicants  with  high  college  records 
have  made  low  scores  on  the  entrance  examination.  Consequently, 
requiring  the  examination  of  such  applicants  has  been  a  mere  for- 
mality which,  in  a  number  of  instances,  has  deterred  able  students 
from  applying  for  admission  to  Columbia. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  situation,  the  Faculty  has  authorized  the 
Committee  on  Selection  of  Students  to  waive  the  entrance  exam- 
ination in  the  cases  of  applicants  who  have  maintained  a  high 
scholastic  average.  This  change  has  greatly  expedited  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  selective  process  by  enabling  the  Committee  to  act 
promptly  in  the  cases  of  applicants  of  high  quality  who  obviously 
should  be  admitted.  Last  year,  in  selecting  the  entering  class  for 
1936-37,  the  examination  was  waived  in  the  cases  of  105  applicants, 
and  required  in  the  cases  of  244  applicants. 

The  graduate  work  in  law  continues  to  be  carried  on  in  accord- 
ance with  our  considered  policy  of  limiting  numbers  and  maintain- 
ing a  high  standard  of  quality.  A  noteworthy  contribution  which 
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resulted  from  the  graduate  work  during  last  year  was  the  book  by 
Professor  Elvin  R.  Latty,  of  the  law  school  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  on  the  subject,  Subsidiaries  and  Affiliated  Corporations. 
Professor  Latty  received  the  degree  of  Jur.Sc.D.  in  1936.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  graduate  work  I  repeat  what  I  have  stated  in  previous 
reports,  that  the  completion  of  doctoral  dissertations  is  sometimes 
postponed  or  their  publication  delayed  by  the  need  for  finding 
commercial  publication  or  some  other  method  of  defraying  the 
cost  of  publication.  If  the  requirement  that  the  dissertation  be  pub- 
lished is  to  continue,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  funds  available 
for  use,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  to  aid  in  the  publication 
of  worthy  dissertations  which  cannot  find  an  outlet  through  com- 
mercial publishers.  Of  the  eight  dissertations  published  since  the 
establishment  of  the  doctorate  in  law  in  1923,  only  two  have  found 
a  commercial  publisher.  The  others  were  published  through  more 
or  less  adventitious  forms  of  subsidy. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  number 
of  law  teachers  coming  to  Columbia  for  graduate  work.  Last  year, 
Andrew  J.  Casner,  then  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Maryland, 
now  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Illinois,  was  in  residence  as 
a  Special  Fellow.  Six  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  have  been 
awarded  fellowships  for  the  academic  year  1936-37.  They  are: 
Frederick  James  Moreau,  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Kansas; 
George  Kenneth  Reiblich,  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Mary- 
land; Charles  Wendell  Carnahan,  Professor  of  Law,  University  of 
Louisville;  James  Jefferson  Lenoir,  Professor  of  Law,  University 
of  Mississippi;  and  James  Alexander  Spruill,  Jr.,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  University  of  South  Carolina.  The  sixth  candidate 
is  Arno  Cumming  Becht,  formerly  editor-in-chief  of  the  Chicago 
Law  Review. 

For  some  years  the  Faculty  of  Law  has  considered  the  problem 
of  offering  to  graduate  students  who  were  present  or  prospective 
law  teachers  some  form  of  study  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  legal 
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education.  Attendance  in  the  classroom  of  a  particular  professor 
may  suffice  to  impart  an  intuitive  sense  of  his  teaching  technique, 
but  the  basic  problems  of  legal  education  are  worthy  of  more 
systematic  and  intensive  study.  With  this  in  view  the  Faculty  estab- 
lished last  year  a  seminar  in  legal  education,  designed  to  afford  a 
general  survey  of  current  theories  of  the  purposes  and  content  of 
legal  education,  both  here  and  abroad.  Under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Cheatham,  who  organized  the  seminar,  various  members  of 
the  Faculty  have  participated  in  this  seminar,  which  has  proved  to 
be  of  distinct  value  not  only  to  the  graduate  students,  but  to  a 
selected  group  of  our  undergraduate  law  students,  and  also  to  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  who  took  part  in  it. 

During  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 1936,  there  were  added 
to  die  law  library  5,942  volumes,  bringing  the  total  collection  to 
196,200.  In  my  report  for  1935  I  called  attention  to  the  unfortunate 
effects  upon  the  law  library  of  the  reduction  in  1933  of  the  appro- 
priations from  $52,137.50  to  $46,137.50  of  which  only  $22,000  was 
available  for  books  and  binding.  The  action  of  the  Trustees  last 
year  in  restoring  to  the  budget  for  1936-37  the  former  appropria- 
tion of  $25,000  for  books  and  binding  will  improve  the  situation, 
but  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $30,000  for  books  and  binding  is 
needed  in  order  to  maintain  the  outstanding  character  of  our  col- 
lections. Also,  the  position  of  reference  librarian  in  private  law, 
which  was  discontinued  as  an  economy  measure,  should  be  restored 
as  soon  as  possible.  Both  of  these  recommendations  are  urged  by 
the  Law  Librarian  and  approved  by  the  Director  of  Libraries.  If 
the  finances  of  the  University  will  permit,  they  should  be  included 
in  the  Library  budget  for  1937-38. 

The  Board  of  Visitors,  appointed  by  the  Trustees  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1935-36,  held  a  luncheon  meeting  in  the  Faculty  House 
on  November  16, 1935.  At  this  meeting  Professors  Goebel  and  Berle 
commented  upon  the  report  on  research  which  had  been  submitted 
by  the  Board  of  Visitors  in  1934,  and  Professor  Gellhorn  spoke 
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about  the  Columbia  Law  Review  which  was  followed  by  a  general 
discussion.  In  accordance  with  the  established  policy  of  changing 
part  of  the  personnel  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  each  year,  the  Board 
appointed  for  the  academic  year  1936-37  consists  of  sixteen  members 
of  the  former  Board  and  four  new  members.  The  new  members 
of  the  Board  are:  Judge  Frederick  E.  Crane,  '89,  Brooklyn;  Judge 
Irving  Lehman,  '98,  New  York  City;  Judge  Hugh  Dean  McLellan, 
'02,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Alfred  McCormack,  '25,  New  York 
City.  The  other  members  of  the  Board  are :  Dean  Paul  S.  Andrews, 
'12,  Syracuse,  New  York;  Frank  P.  Barker,  '15,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri; Mason  Bigelow,  '12,  New  York  City;  Charles  C.  Burlingham, 
'81,  New  York  City;  Judge  Mortimer  W.  Byers,  '98,  Brooklyn; 
Robert  B.  Hincks,  '06,  Dallas,  Texas;  John  G.  Jackson,  '03,  New 
York  City;  Russell  C.  LefEngwell,  '02,  New  York  City;  George 
Wei  wood  Murray,  '76,  New  York  City;  George  Z.  Medalie,  '07, 
New  York  City;  Clyde  E.  Shorey,  '07,  Chicago;  Solomon  M. 
Stroock,  '94,  New  York  City;  Justice  Bernard  L.  Shientag,  '08,  New 
York  City;  Thomas  D.  Thacher,  New  York  City;  Phillip  J.  Wick- 
ser,  Buffalo,  New  York;  Judge  John  M.  Woolsey,  '01,  New  York 
City. 

Because  of  his  election  as  a  Trustee  of  the  University  Professor 
Parkinson  resigned  in  the  autumn  of  1935  the  professorship  in  legis- 
lation which  chair  he  had  held  since  1917.  Professor  Parkinson 
first  became  associated  with  the  School  in  1911  when  he  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  Legislative  Drafting  Research  Fund. 
During  the  eighteen  years  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law,  he  taught  the  courses  on  legislation  and  administrative  law. 
His  contributions  in  the  legislative  field  stand  among  the  notable 
achievements  of  the  School. 

Due  to  Professor  Parkinson's  resignation  from  the  Faculty  dur- 
ing the  Winter  Session,  the  course  on  insurance,  which  he  was 
teaching  in  the  absence  of  Professor  Patterson,  was  taken  over  and 
completed  by  Mr.  Sterling  Pierson,  General  Solicitor  of  the  Equi- 
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table  Life  Assurance  Society.  Mr.Pierson  received  the  degree  of  A.B. 
in  1922  and  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1924  from  Columbia  University. 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  reporting  the  appointment  of  Paul  R. 
Hays,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Lavv^.  Professor  Hays  received 
the  degrees  of  A.B.  in  1925,  A.M.  in  1927,  and  LL.B.  in  1933  from 
Columbia  University.  He  vv^as  instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  Co- 
lumbia University  from  1926  until  1932.  While  a  student  in  the 
Lav^  School,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Editors  of  the 
Columbia  Law  Review,  Following  his  graduation  from  Law  School, 
he  became  associated  with  the  New  York  law  firm  of  Cravath,  de 
GersdorfT,  Swaine  and  Wood.  In  1934,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Federal  Government,  occupying  in  rapid  succession  the  positions 
of  Associate,  Division,  and  Section  Counsel  of  the  legal  division  of 
the  National  Recovery  Administration,  and  Section  Chief  and  Act- 
ing Assistant  General  Counsel  of  the  legal  division  of  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration.  In  1935,  he  returned  to  the  law  offices  of  Cra- 
vath, de  Gersdorff,  Swaine  and  Wood.  Professor  Hays  will  divide 
his  time  between  the  work  of  the  legislative  drafting  office  and 
teaching.  Since  his  appointment  last  spring,  he  has  been  collaborat- 
ing with  the  banking  department  in  the  revision  of  the  banking 
law  of  New  York.  During  the  academic  year  1936-37,  he  will  teach 
part  of  the  first  year  course  on  contracts. 

During  the  academic  year  1935-36,  Professor  Patterson  was  on 
sabbatical  leave  during  the  Winter  Session  and  Profesor  Hamilton 
was  on  sabbatical  leave  during  the  Spring  Session.  During  his 
leave.  Professor  Patterson  was  engaged  principally  in  revising  the 
insurance  law  of  New  York,  referred  to  above.  In  recognition  of 
his  many  contributions  to  legal  scholarship  and  to  the  public  service, 
he  was  awarded  last  June  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by 
the  University  of  Missouri.  During  his  leave.  Professor  Hamilton 
was  engaged  in  travel  and  studies  abroad. 

Nothwithstanding  the  financial  difficulties  with  which  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  confronted  during  the  last  five  years,  the  Law 
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School  has  continued  its  fine  work  in  spite  of  material  handicaps. 
Its  accomplishments  are  impressive  and  foreshadow  an  interesting 
period  in  its  history  during  the  better  years  that  are  ahead. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Young  B.  Smith, 
Dean 
December  14,  ig^6 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I936 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  annual  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  School  of  Medicine  for  the  academic  year  1935-36. 

Three  hundred  and  ninety-tw^o  students  were  enrolled  during  the 
year  as  follows : 

First  year 112     Third  year 93 

Second  year 99      Fourth  year 88 

There  were  about  eleven  hundred  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
first-year  class  who  had  received  their  preliminary  education  in  147 
colleges.  The  112  who  were  admitted  had  obtained  their  prelimi- 
nary education  in  48  colleges  and  universities. 

Several  annual  student  prizes  were  awarded.  For  the  best  thesis 
on  puerperal  fever  the  Thomas  F.  Cock  Prize  was  awarded  to  Leon- 
ard Bases  and  Kermit  Dwork  of  the  fourth-year  class;  the  Dr.  Wm. 
Perry  Watson  Prize  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class 
showing  most  efficient  work  in  the  study  of  diseases  of  children  was 
received  by  Ralph  E.  Moloshok;  William  S.  Norton,  2d,  of  the  third- 
year  class,  was  awarded  the  Dr.  Harold  Lee  Meierhof  Memorial 
Prize  for  the  best  work  of  the  year  in  pathology ;  the  Janeway  Prize 
was  awarded  to  Frederick  R.  Johnson,  as  the  member  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  ranked  highest  in 
efficiency  and  ability. 

Scholarships  were  awarded  to  63  students  during  the  past  year. 
The  total  value  of  these  grants  was  $17,125.  We  urgently  need  more 
assistance  of  this  character  in  order  to  make  available  to  needy  and 
outstanding  students  the  opportunity  of  securing  a  medical  training 
at  Columbia.  Each  year  a  number  of  promising  and  often  outstand- 
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ing  Students  apply  for  admission  to  the  Medical  School  but  are  un- 
able to  come  because  of  financial  difficulties.  The  public,  the  profes- 
sion, and  the  School  lose  by  our  inability  to  help  such  able  men  and 
women  who  for  financial  reasons  are  unable  to  matriculate.  The 
quality  of  the  student  body  could  be  further  improved  if  we  had 
more  aid  for  students. 

During  the  year  the  Student  Employment  Bureau  was  able  to  find 
109  steady  positions  for  no  fewer  than  104  students  during  the  aca- 
demic year  and  52  steady  positions  for  51  students  during  the  sum- 
mer. In  addition  to  this  assistance  150  temporary  positions  were 
found  which  gave  further  assistance  to  95  students  in  need  of  outside 
work.  It  is  of  interest  to  show  the  comparative  figures  of  employ- 
ment through  this  bureau  since  it  was  inaugurated  in  193233: 

Positions  Filled  Summer  School  Year  Total 

^93^-53 7                          82  89 

1933-34 20                         175  195 

1934-35 35                        220  255 

1935-36 61                        250  311 

This  year  we  set  about  seeking  more  openings  for  our  students 
which  would  offer  either  medical  experience  and  association  with 
medical  men  or  opportunity  to  observe  procedures  in  medical  insti- 
tutions. The  results  are  encouraging  for  36  hospitals  provided  jobs 
for  36  of  our  men  and  one  woman  student.  The  positions  were  those 
of  attendant,  clerk,  clinical  assistant, orderly, porter,  substitute  junior 
intern,  and  laboratory  technician.  Our  own  medical  staff  at  the  Cen- 
ter continues  to  provide  opportunities  for  student  employment.  Ex- 
clusive of  National  Youth  Administration  assignments  there  were 
19  physicians  who  employed  students.  In  addition  several  Faculty 
and  staff  doctors  referred  to  us  friends  and  patients  who  could  em- 
ploy students.  Through  Professor  Samuel  T.  Orton  six  students 
secured  excellent  summer  employment  as  resident  tutor  companions 
to  children  afflicted  with  reading  disabilities,  left-handedness, 
speech  difficulties,  and  other  handicaps. 
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We  have  continued  to  have  visiting  lecturers  of  note  vv^ho  have 
given  special  talks  to  the  student  body  and  staff  during  the  year. 
Among  those  who  have  contributed  to  this  important  aspect  of  our 
program  are:  Dr.  Henry  E.  Sigerist,  Professor  and  Director,  Insti- 
tute of  the  History  of  Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Lord 
Horder  of  Ashford,  Chief  of  Medical  Department,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  London;  Dr.  Walter  R.  Steiner,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut; Dr.  Howard  W.  Haggard,  Yale  University;  Professor 
Julius  Tandler,  formerly  Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of  Vi- 
enna; Professor  Richard  Goldschmidt,  Second  Direktor,  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Institut  fiir  Biologic,  Berlin;  Colonel  L.  W.  Webb,  Jr., 
Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Army;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Louis  L.  Goldblatt, 
Medical  Reserve  Corps,  U.S.  Army;  Dr.  Lacassagne  of  the  Curie  In- 
stitute, Paris;  Professor  Detlev  W.  Bronk,  Professor  of  Biophysics 
and  Director  of  the  Johnson  Foundation,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  Major  Edgar  E.  Hume  of  the  U.  S.  Surgeon  General's 
library. 

I  regret  to  report  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Edward  Cathcart,  Asso- 
ciate Dean,  who  left  to  resume  his  practice.  Dr.  Raymond  B.  Allen, 
Associate  Dean  in  charge  of  graduate  studies,  has  accepted  the  dean- 
ship  at  the  Wayne  University  Medical  School  in  Detroit.  It  is  with 
great  regret  that  I  report  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Clarence  O.  Cheney, 
Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  Director  of  the  New  York  State  Psychi- 
atric Institute.  Dr.  Cheney  brought  to  that  post  a  wide  experience  in 
the  state's  psychiatric  service  and  an  intimate  contact  throughout 
the  country  with  the  problems  of  psychiatry.  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Par- 
sons, the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Hygiene,  and  the  Director  of  the 
State  Civil  Service  Commission  have  initiated  efforts  to  secure  an 
able  successor. 

During  the  year  Miss  Margaret  E.  Conrad,  A.B.,  was  appointed 
as  the  first  Professor  of  Nursing  in  the  School  of  Medicine  in  keep- 
ing with  the  plan  of  cooperation  in  nursing  education  between  the 
hospitals  of  the  Medical  Center  and  the  University.  In  recent  years 
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attention  has  been  given  to  the  important  role  which  the  nurse  must 
play  in  an  adequate  program  of  health  for  the  country  and  of  her 
close  relationship  to  the  medical  practitioner,  dentist,  public  health 
officer,  industrial  physician,  social  worker,  and  other  professional 
personnel  who  also  have  responsibility  for  different  aspects  of  the 
health  program.  Recognizing  this  situation  the  group  at  the  Medical 
Center  have  worked  out  an  educational  plan  of  nursing  built  upon 
the  close  correlation  of  hospital  and  University  activities.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Miss  Conrad  is  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  the 
program  of  nursing  education  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  It  is  hoped  that  during  the  coming  year  financial  assist- 
ance may  be  secured  to  put  this  whole  plan  into  effect. 

New  appointments  to  the  regular  staff  included  those  of  Charles 
A.  Flood  as  Assistant  Dean  and  Phillips  Thygeson  as  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Ophthalmology.  Dr.  Flood,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, received  his  M.D.  degree  in  1928  and  his  Med.Sc.D.  in  1934 
from  Columbia  University.  For  several  years  Dr.  Flood  has  been 
in  charge  of  our  student  health  service.  His  familiarity  with  the 
School  and  the  problems  of  the  students  makes  him  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  administrative  staff.  Dr.  Thygeson  received  his  A.M.  in 
1925  and  his  M.D.  in  1928  from  Stanford  University.  In  addition  to 
his  teaching  and  research  work  in  trachoma  Dr.  Thygeson  is  acting 
as  supervisor  of  the  investigative  work  in  the  Department  of  Oph- 
thalmology. 

In  carrying  forward  the  program  of  graduate  medical  education 
appointments  were  made  to  the  University  staff  of  a  number  of  lead- 
ing physicians  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  Monteliore  Hospital,  and  Mar- 
garet Hague  Maternity  Hospital  in  Jersey  City.  The  program  for 
graduate  training  continues  to  move  forward  in  its  several  aspects. 
During  the  year  54  physicians  registered  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medical  Science,  16  of  whom  received  the  degree  in  June.  This 
whole  plan  can  go  forward  only  if  we  can  extend  our  present  labora- 
tory facilities.  No  feature  of  the  program  of  the  Medical  Center  is 
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more  important  for  the  future  than  the  development  of  graduate 
teaching  in  the  various  specialties  on  the  basis  of  plans  worked  out 
by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  during  recent  years,  plans  which  con- 
form in  every  detail  with  the  requirements  of  the  national  bodies 
now  actively  interested  in  promoting  graduate  medicine  in  this 
country. 

The  short  courses  given  during  the  year  at  Mt.  Sinai  and  Monte- 
fiore  Hospitals  continue  to  attract  physicians  in  considerable  num- 
bers. Each  year  a  larger  number  of  physicians  register  from  outside 
the  metropolitan  area,  indicating  that  such  courses  are  becoming 
more  widely  known  and  more  generally  appreciated  by  the  practic- 
ing physicians  of  the  neighborhood. 

During  the  year  a  plan  of  graduate  instruction  in  obstetrics  at  the 
Margaret  Hague  Memorial  Hospital  in  Jersey  City  was  developed 
under  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Cosgrove.  The  general  plan  there  includes  a 
residency  service  and  opportunities  for  practitioners  to  secure  inten- 
sive further  training  for  short  periods.  Professor  Walter  T.  Dann- 
reuther,  Director  of  the  gynecological  service  at  the  Post-Graduate 
Hospital,  is  collaborating  in  this  plan  by  offering  a  residency  at  the 
Post-Graduate  as  an  additional  period  of  training  to  residents  at  the 
Margaret  Hague  Memorial  Hospital  who  have  met  the  admission 
requirements  for  the  Med.Sc.D.  degree  of  the  University.  The  short 
course  in  obstetrics  for  general  practitioners  includes  a  three-months 
house  service  which  the  physician  serves  as  an  intern,  living  in  the 
hospital  and  participating  in  the  work  of  the  institution.  This  is  a 
unique  plan  in  short  courses  for  practitioners  and  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  twenty-four  physicians  each  year. 

The  University  has  continued  to  cooperate  widi  die  Academy  of 
Medicine  and  the  Department  of  Hospitals  in  the  City  of  New  York 
in  developing  continuation  training  for  physicians  in  practice.  The 
Department  of  Hospitals  has  approved  the  plan  of  short-course 
training  on  the  fourth  division  of  Bellevue  Hospital.  The  work  of 
the  New  York  Committee  on  Internships  and  Residencies  is  going 
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forward  with  great  promise.  Inasmuch  as  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the 
internships  and  residencies  of  the  country  are  in  New  York  City, 
the  hospital  facilities  for  medical  training  here  are  of  national  im- 
portance. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  during  the  past  year  to  the 
establishment  of  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science.  In  order  to  insure  suflE- 
ciently  high  standards  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  this  degree  a 
special  committee  was  created  by  the  Faculty  to  pass  upon  the  quali- 
fications of  each  applicant.  The  discussions  in  this  committee  have 
helped  greatly  to  familiarize  each  department  with  the  needs  in  the 
different  fields  of  graduate  medicine  and  to  bring  about  desirable 
uniformity  and  minimum  standards.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  adequate  training  in  the  medical  sciences  and  recognition  is 
growing  of  the  desirability  of  articulating  this  graduate  training 
closely  with  the  medical  sciences  upon  which  progress  in  graduate 
medicine  will  largely  depend.  More  attention  is  also  being  paid  to 
the  theses  and  the  problems  upon  which  the  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree are  working.  The  oral  examinations  have  become  a  serious  ap- 
praisal of  each  candidate,  not  only  within  the  limits  of  his  own  spe- 
cial field  but  also  upon  his  broad  basic  preparation  in  general  medi- 
cine and  surgery. 

The  plans  of  the  city  for  the  Division  of  Chronic  Diseases  of  the 
Department  of  Hospitals  have  gone  forward.  Dr.  Walter  W.  Palm- 
er, Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  was  appointed  as  our 
representative  on  the  Scientific  Committee  of  that  division.  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Henry  Dawson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  was  made  Di- 
rector of  the  Research  Division  of  Chronic  Diseases  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hospitals;  Dr.  David  Seegal,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine, was  appointed  Director  of  the  Research  Division  of  Chronic 
Diseases.  Perhaps  no  phase  of  medicine  is  more  important  at  the  mo- 
ment than  that  of  the  adequate  study  of  disabling  ailments  of  middle 
and  old  age.  Increasing  significance  will  be  given  to  disorders  of  this 
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period  of  life  as  the  proportion  of  individuals  in  the  population  over 
fifty  years  of  age  increases. 

The  program  of  the  city  for  the  development  of  the  tuberculosis 
unit  at  Bellevue  Hospital  is  nearing  completion.  Professors  James 
Alexander  Miller  and  J.  Burns  Amberson,  Jr.  are  continuing  their 
excellent  courses  in  the  diseases  of  the  chest.  The  new^  institution  for 
chest  diseases  w^ill  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  great  institutions  of 
the  country. 

The  School  has  continued  the  various  courses  in  public  health  ad- 
ministration and  practice  for  the  personnel  of  the  City  Health  De- 
partment. This  has  brought  about  a  helpful  cooperation  between  the 
City  Health  Department  and  the  DeLamar  Institute  of  Public 
Health. 

The  normal  child  development  clinic  has  been  conducted  in  the 
Babies  Hospital  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Neurology 
since  March  i,  193 1.  During  the  period  several  contributions  of  im- 
portance have  been  made  and  a  number  of  significant  leads  have  de- 
veloped. It  seems  to  the  group  working  in  this  field  that  it  is  now  ad- 
visable to  widen  the  base  of  these  studies  to  include  the  larger  and 
fundamental  processes  of  growth.  It  is  believed  that  simultaneous 
quantitative  studies  of  the  various  measurable  factors  in  normal 
child  development  would  provide  a  contribution  of  real  importance 
to  our  understanding  of  the  processes  of  growth — anatomical,  physi- 
ological, and  psychological.  If  careful  studies  of  this  character  can 
be  carried  on  over  a  period  of  years  on  a  few  children  who  have  been 
studied  intensely,  it  is  hoped  that  considerable  new  knowledge  re- 
garding these  problems  of  growth  and  development  can  be  added. 
In  order  to  carry  out  this  plan  a  Committee  on  Normal  Child  De- 
velopment Study,  representative  of  the  Departments  of  Anatomy, 
Biological  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  Dis- 
eases of  Children,  Neurology,  and  including  Dr.  C.  B.  Davenport, 
Director  Emeritus  of  the  Biological  Laboratory,  Cold  Spring  Har- 
bor, Dr.  John  Dewey,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy,  Dr.  R.  S. 
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Woodworth,  Professor  of  Psychology,  and  Mr.  R.  F.  Mallina  of  die 
Research  Department,  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  was  created  to 
supervise  the  cooperative  researches  in  this  field.  Generous  aid  from 
the  General  Education  Board,  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation,  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  and  the  Commonwealth  Fund  has  made  it 
possible  to  inaugurate  this  study. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  activities  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
School  and  af&liated  institutions  is  appended.  It  indicates  the  wide 
variety  and  scope  of  educational,  scientific,  and  public  activities  in 
which  the  staff  and  these  institutions  are  engaged.  It  reflects  the 
growing  influence  and  usefulness  of  the  Medical  Center  in  the  care 
of  the  sick,  in  education,  and  in  research.  All  phases  of  its  activities 
are  part  of  the  larger  plan  of  cooperation  between  the  University 
and  the  hospitals  whose  problems  are  of  intimate  and  mutual  con- 
cern. We  have  constantly  before  us  the  necessity  of  studying  the  di- 
rection and  development  of  our  growth  in  order  that  such  develop- 
ments shall  be  symmetrical  and  sound. 

As  an  essential  part  of  the  plans  for  the  future  of  the  Medical  Cen- 
ter it  is  necessary  that  the  program  of  graduate  medicine,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  previous  reports,  be  put  into  operation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  if  the  Medical  Center  is  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship which  is  expected  of  it  in  that  major  field  of  American  medi- 
cine. The  chief  need  is  that  of  adequate  laboratory  facilities  in  which 
physicians  and  residents  in  hospitals  at  the  Center  and  in  hospitals 
affiliated  with  the  University  may  receive  their  training  and  conduct 
investigations  in  their  chosen  fields. 

The  plan  of  cooperation  between  the  hospitals  of  the  community 
and  the  University  is  bound  to  have  an  enduring  influence  in  elevat- 
ing the  standards  of  medical  and  surgical  care  of  the  sick  of  this  area 
and  provide  the  University  with  a  greater  opportunity  for  public 
service. 

The  whole  problem  of  staff  recruitment  and  opportunities  that 
must  be  provided  at  the  Center  for  younger  men  of  the  staff  to  carry 
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on  their  own  self-development  and  practice  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  various  departments  and  of  the  authorities  of  the  several 
hospitals.  All  are  fully  av^^are  of  the  necessity  in  planning  for  the 
future  of  the  Medical  Center  of  providing  the  facilities  by  which 
promising  young  physicians  may  remain  actively  identified  with 
our  program  and  in  which  accommodations  are  provided  for  offices, 
for  semi-private  and  private  patients,  as  well  as  opportunities  for 
teaching,  for  further  advice  and  contact  with  older  experienced  men, 
and  for  their  own  research. 

With  the  growing  importance  of  public  health  work  of  all  kinds 
facilities  are  badly  needed  for  the  instruction  of  students  of  medi- 
cine, nursing,  dentistry,  and  public  health  in  the  practice  and  pro- 
cedures of  community  medicine.  For  several  years  we  have  been 
working  on  the  Health  Center  project  in  cooperation  with  the  New 
York  City  Health  Department  and  the  Committee  on  Neighbor- 
hood Health  Development.  The  prospects  of  this  important  feature 
of  our  program  appear  to  be  bright. 

The  problem  of  cancer  is  still  a  major  challenge  to  medical  science 
and  skill.  Knowledge  of  this  malady  in  its  various  forms  is  coming 
particularly  from  advanced  studies  in  the  underlying  sciences.  Clin- 
ics at  the  Medical  Center  have  ample  opportunity  to  study  and  treat 
the  disease  itself.  The  great  need  is  for  financial  support  and  facili- 
ties to  provide  a  simultaneous  coordinated  attack  upon  the  funda- 
mental aspects  of  this  crippling  and  killing  disorder.  Few  places 
have  an  opportunity  such  as  ours  because  the  greatest  promise  of  suc- 
cess in  this  problem  is  the  approach  through  the  services  of  a  gen- 
eral hospital  and  clinic  and  a  medical  faculty  where  widely  diver- 
gent knowledge  and  skills  can  be  mobilized  in  seminars,  confer- 
ences, combined  clinics,  and  cooperative  research. 

Turning  to  the  current  trends  in  medical  education  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  not  always  realized  that  nation-wide  recognition  of 
proper  standards  of  medical  training  and  licensure  is  of  recent  ori- 
gin. A  few  universities  had  maintained  excellent  schools  of  medi- 
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cine  for  many  years  but  until  only  a  short  time  ago  a  large  majority 
of  the  schools  were  proprietary  and,  in  many  iastances,  commercial 
institutions. 

One  need  only  examine  the  demands  of  the  various  states  for  li- 
censure to  get  a  picture  of  the  minimum  requirements  of  medical 
education.  In  1904,  for  example,  only  twenty  states  had  any  require- 
ments of  general  education  and  only  ten  of  them  recjuired  gradua- 
tion from  a  high  school.  No  state  demanded  any  college  training 
preliminary  to  the  medical  course,  which  in  many  schools  at  that 
time  was  only  three  years  in  length.  The  responsibility  of  protecting 
the  public  from  ill-trained  and  unqualified  physicians,  the  rapid 
development  of  the  medical  sciences,  and  the  recognition  of  the  de- 
pendence of  sound  clinical  medicine  upon  the  principles  of  those 
sciences  brought  about  a  remarkably  rapid  elevation  of  the  stand- 
ards of  medical  education  in  the  brief  span  of  three  decades. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  new  phase  of  medical  training  based 
upon  a  wider  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  medical  education  is  gov- 
erned by  the  same  principles  as  other  fields  of  higher  education  and 
by  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  larger  public  and  social  responsibili- 
ties of  medicine.  Medical  education,  therefore,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  independent  of  general  education  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  pro- 
fessional needs  of  the  community  on  the  other. 

Premedical  education  should  not  aim  to  be  preprofessional  in 
character  but  rather  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  student  to  secure 
a  broad  cultural  education.  The  selection  of  students  for  medicine 
should  be  based  upon  the  individual  qualifications  of  the  student 
and  not  merely  on  the  length  of  his  preliminary  education,  his 
grades,  or  the  subjects  which  he  may  have  taken  in  college.  The  pur- 
pose of  a  medical  training,  broadly  conceived,  is  to  prepare  a  cul- 
tured and  educated  gentleman  and  not  merely  a  technician. 

The  medical  student  should  not  only  be  prepared  in  the  necessary 
technical  training  and  scientific  critique  but  he  should  also  be  im- 
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bued  with  a  proper  attitude  toward  his  professional  and  pubUc  re- 
sponsibilities, which  of  necessity  requires  that  his  professional  train- 
ing be  based  on  a  broad  and  sound  foundation.  It  is  important  that 
the  training  be  permeated  widi  an  understanding  of  the  social  and 
economic  problems  and  trends  with  which  medicine  must  deal  and 
which  are  likely  to  influence  the  forms  and  opportunities  of  prac- 
tice in  the  future. 

While  it  is  highly  important  that  the  purely  intellectual  talents  of 
the  student  should  be  developed  to  the  fullest,  it  is  equally  necessary 
that  the  qualities  of  temperament,  human  sympathy,  and  insight 
which  are  required  for  dealing  with  the  manifold  human  problems 
of  medical  care  should  be  emphasized.  The  physician  needs  an 
understanding  of,  and  must  be  able  to  treat,  the  man  as  well  as  the 
disease.  Probably  no  field  of  endeavor  comes  closer  to  the  everyday 
problems  of  humanity  than  medicine.  Instinct,  experience,  and 
judgment  in  dealing  with  human  affairs  are  essential  for  the  physi- 
cian and  cannot  be  made  a  part  of  any  formal  scheme  of  education 
but  must  come  from  example,  precept,  and  that  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  handicapped  which  has  been  the  tradition 
of  medicine  throughout  the  ages. 

The  success  which  a  physician  may  obtain  is  determined  in  large 
measure  by  his  personal  qualifications,  among  which  die  most  out- 
standing are  integrity,  industry,  judgment,  resourcefulness,  and 
common  sense.  These  qualifications  are  largely  individual  and  apart 
from  those  of  previous  formal  education  and  training.  They  empha- 
size the  fact  that  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  real  physician  are  addi- 
tional to  his  purely  intellectual  and  technical  abilities. 

These  general  considerations  are  producing  certain  changes  in  the 
medical  course  proper.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  is  the 
growing  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  the  basic  training  is  a  unit,  not 
a  series  of  isolated  and  unrelated  subjects,  and  that  the  specialized 
features  of  training  should  be  developed  in  the  graduate  program. 
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It  is  on  this  basis  that  the  correlation  of  teaching,  joint  exercises  be- 
tween different  departments,  and  comprehensive  examinations,  as 
examples,  have  been  so  effective  here. 

Another  aspect  of  importance  is  the  endeavor  to  individualize  in- 
struction and  to  place  responsibility  as  far  as  practical  upon  the  stu- 
dent for  his  own  training.  This  is  an  endeavor  to  develop  in  the  stu- 
dent sound  methods  and  habits  of  study  which  will  equip  him  to 
continue  his  own  self -education  after  graduation.  It  is  widely  recog- 
nized that  many  phases  of  medicine  cannot  be  taught  by  the  Fac- 
ulty; they  must  be  learned  by  the  student  under  direction  in  order 
to  give  him  that  body  of  knowledge  and  skill  which  accumulated 
experience  has  emphasized  as  necessary  for  the  sound  practice  of 
medicine.  This  attitude  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  student  is  the 
unit  of  education,  not  the  curriculum  nor  the  Faculty,  important  as 
they  are,  and  places  greater  stress  upon  the  opportunities  for  learn- 
ing and  for  the  development  of  self-reliance,  judgment,  and  re- 
sourcefulness. 

Sound  medical  care  requires  that  the  physician  understand  the 
importance  and  influences  of  social,  economic,  and  psychological 
factors  as  they  are  related  to  the  problems  of  health.  Not  much  is 
given  in  the  usual  medical  course  in  the  way  of  formal  instruction 
in  these  matters,  but  students  are  brought  in  daily  contact  with  the 
social  and  economic  aspects  of  medicine  in  the  hospitals,  clinics,  so- 
cial service,  nursing,  and  other  programs  and  they  are  securing  con- 
siderable appreciation  of  the  importance  of  these  phases  of  medical 
care. 

The  placing  of  medical  education  under  the  supervision  and  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  University  is  leading  inevitably  to  a  wider  in- 
terpretation of  the  responsibilities  of  medicine  and  is  making  avail- 
able knowledge  and  research  from  a  number  of  other  fields  which 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  patient  in  his  emotional,  economic,  social, 
and  spiritual  life  as  well  as  in  those  fields  which  in  the  past  have 
been  largely  restricted  to  the  medical  sciences.  It  is  this  larger  point 
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of  view  regarding  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  medicine  in 
community  life  and  the  application  of  sound  principles  of  education 
that  perhaps  will  have  the  most  profound  influences  in  focusing  the 
objectives  of  medical  training  and  which  promise  to  make  the  pro- 
fession of  even  greater  importance  in  modern  society. 
Comments  on  the  activities  of  the  various  departments  follow. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY 

Professor  Samuel  R.  Detwiler,  Executive  Ofi&cer 

The  Department  of  Anatomy  has  continued  its  course  in  special  senses 
which  has  attracted  so  many  graduate  as  well  as  undergraduate  students  that 
the  registration  must  now  be  restricted. 

Professor  Charles  M.  Goss  has  given  a  course  in  anatomy  to  graduate  stu- 
dents in  orthodontia.  Professor  Russell  L.  Carpenter  has  given  an  extension 
course  on  sense  organs  and  also  a  series  of  lectures  to  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  School  of  Optometry  on  the  anatomy  of  the  eye. 

Professor  Dudley  J.  Morton's  book  on  The  Human  Foot  has  had  excellent 
reviews  and  is  regarded  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  biology  and  particularly 
to  orthopedic  surgery.  Professor  Detwiler's  book  entitled  Neuroembryology 
presents  the  results  and  viewpoints  of  many  research  workers  who  have  con- 
tributed to  this  fascinating  and  important  phase  of  experimental  morphology. 
Five  members  of  the  Department  have  completed  an  extensive  revision  of  one 
of  the  standard  texts  in  microscopic  anatomy — Bailey's  Textboo\  of  Histology. 

The  National  Research  Council  increased  its  grant  in  support  of  the  investi- 
gations on  reproduction  and  internal  secretions.  Further  increased  support 
has  been  assured  for  next  year.  An  anonymous  donor  contributed  substantially 
to  the  work  of  Professor  Severinghaus  and  has  made  possible  his  purchase  of 
special  equipment,  which  was  needed  in  his  work  in  cytology. 

Professors  Smith,  Engle,  and  Severinghaus  have  further  advanced  their  in- 
vestigations on  the  function  and  structure  of  the  endocrine  glands  and  the 
reproductive  system.  In  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Physiology  ex- 
tensive studies  on  the  influence  of  the  hypophysis  on  blood  sugar  in  monkeys 
have  been  completed.  In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology,  work  on  the  influence  of  the  corpus  luteum  on  menstruation  has 
been  extended  to  the  human  being. 

Two  Rockefeller  Foundation  Fellows  have  been  in  the  Department  during 
the  past  year,  namely.  Dr.  Christian  Hamburger  of  the  Serum  Institute  of 
Denmark  and  Dr.  Richard  Truszkowski  of  the  University  of  Warsaw.  Dr. 
Louis  Levin,  whose  work  is  supported  by  a  Squibb  Fellowship,  has  continued 
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his  chemical  work  on  the  purification  of  the  gonadotropic  principle  in  human 
menopause  urine. 

Professor  Raymund  L.  Zwemer  and  Dr.  Truszkowski  have  been  active  in 
their  studies  on  the  relation  of  blood  potassium  to  cortico-adrenal  function. 
Professor  Detwiler  has  continued  his  experimental  studies  upon  development 
of  the  nervous  system  and  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Zwemer  is  further- 
ing his  work  upon  certain  physiological  aspects  of  the  vertebrate  retina.  Pro- 
fessor William  M.  Rogers  has  continued  his  physiological  studies  upon  hyper- 
innervation  of  limbs,  and  of  nerve  degeneration  and  regeneration.  Professor 
Goss  has  continued  his  studies  upon  the  development  of  early  rat  hearts  culti- 
vated in  tissue  culture. 

Professor  Smith  was  appointed  Thayer  Lecturer  at  Johns  Hopkins  for  the 
current  year.  Professor  Engle  has  been  appointed  to  the  National  Committee 
on  Maternal  Health  and  by  the  National  Research  Committee  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Long-term  Growth  Studies  and  to  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Endocrine  Research. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BACTERIOLOGY 

Professor  Frederick  P.  Gay,  Executive  Officer 

The  elective  courses  in  bacteriology  for  medical  and  graduate  students  were 
well  attended,  particularly  a  new  course  on  parasitology  by  Dr.  James  T.  Cul- 
bertson.  There  have  been  12  graduate  students  in  the  Department  as  candi- 
dates for  the  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  degrees. 

The  instruction  has  been  much  facilitated  by  the  publication  of  the  depart- 
ment monographic  textbook,  Agents  of  Disease  and  Host  Resistance.  This 
book,  far  more  extensive  in  scope  than  anything  except  the  larger  German  and 
English  monographs,  has  met  with  favorable  comment  and  has  been  accepted 
as  a  text  in  at  least  ten  medical  schools. 

The  diagnostic  work  of  the  Department  for  the  hospitals  is  steadily  increas- 
ing in  volume  and  has  reached  a  total  of  approximately  forty-five  thousand 
examinations  a  year.  Every  effort  is  made  not  only  to  maintain  the  accuracy  of 
these  examinations  through  a  relatively  stable  trained  technical  personnel  but 
to  originate  improved  methods  of  diagnosis. 

Research  activity  in  the  Department  continues  along  the  general  lines  re- 
ported last  year.  Progress  is  being  made  on  the  fundamental  problem  of  tissue 
immunity  (Professor  Frederick  T.  Gay  and  Dr.  Ada  R.  Clark).  Real  thera- 
peutic possibilities  in  infantile  paralysis  are  suggested  by  the  continued  work 
of  Professor  Claus  W.  Jungeblut,  whose  contributions  to  this  grave  problem 
are  original  and  significant.  Bacterial  variation  has  been  studied  by  Drs. 
Gladys  Hobby  and  Morris  Deskowitz.  Dr.  M.  Maxim  Steinbach's  work  in 
experimental  tuberculosis,  developed  with  constant  reference  and  long  experi- 
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ence  in  the  human  disease,  are  being  continued.  Professor  Theodor  Rosebury 
has  continued  his  work  on  dental  caries,  and,  as  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Den- 
tal Research  and  also  of  the  Journal  of  the  New  Yor\  Academy  of  Dentistry, 
has  contributed  reviews  in  other  research  aspects  of  dentistry.  Professor  Gay 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Margaret  Holden  and  Mr.  Paul  Strong  has  continued 
work  on  the  virus  of  herpes.  They  are  collaborating  with  the  staff  of  the 
Neurological  Institute  in  the  study  of  encephalitis.  Dr.  Culbertson,  at  present 
absent  on  leave  under  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  at  the  London  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine,  has  discovered  a  new  parasiticidal  property  in  normal  hu- 
man serum. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 
Professor  Hans  T.  Clarke,  Executive  Officer 

The  return  from  Europe  of  Professor  Crawford  F.  Failey  has  renewed  the 
strength  of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry,  particularly  in  the  field  of  physi- 
cal chemistry. 

Instruction  has  also  been  given  to  29  graduate  students,  of  whom  20  have 
been  taking  biological  chemistry  as  their  major  subject.  Thirteen  of  the  20  are 
candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  Facilities  have  moreover  been  afforded  to 
seven  research  workers  who  are  not  members  of  the  regular  staff. 

The  nature  of  the  research  carried  on  has  been  of  a  highly  diversified  char- 
acter, for  it  is  held  that  the  interests  of  students  are  best  served  by  exposure  to 
a  wide  variety  of  interests  rather  than  to  intense  specialization.  All  members 
of  the  teaching  group  have  been  active  in  research. 

Professor  Goodwin  L.  Foster  has  continued  his  investigations  into  the 
chemistry  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Dr.  Marianne  Goettsch  has  continued  her  col- 
laboration with  Professor  Alwin  M.  Pappenheimer  on  nutritional  encephalo- 
malacia  and  muscular  dystrophy.  Professor  Edgar  G.  Miller,  Jr.  and  Dr. 
Raphael  Kurzrok  have  secured  further  important  findings  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  hormones  upon  the  human  uterus. 

Professor  Warren  M.  Sperry  has  continued  his  investigations  into  the  physi- 
ological significance  of  cholesterol  and  its  esters  in  human  material.  Professor 
Oskar  P.  Wintersteiner,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Pfiffner,  has 
worked  intensively  on  the  chemistry  of  adrenal  cortex  hormone  extracts.  Fur- 
ther developments  of  the  use  of  heavy  hydrogen  as  an  indicator  in  the  study  of 
metabolic  processes,  by  Professor  Rudolph  Schoenheimer  and  Dr.  David  Rit- 
tenberg,  have  led  to  results  of  so  great  general  interest  that  they  are  to  form  the 
subject  of  a  Harvey  Lecture  during  the  coming  year.  Professor  Schoenheimer, 
with  various  students,  has  also  continued  to  study  the  chemistry  of  the  sterols 
and  has  obtained  results  of  great  interest  and  value. 

The  Department  has  furnished  working  facilities  to  Dr.  Erwin  Chargaff 
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who,  under  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  to  the  Department  of  Sur- 
gery, has  investigated  the  chemistry  of  blood  coagulation.  Professor  Karshan, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  the  dental  students  in  biochemistry, 
has  continued  an  investigation  of  the  cause  of  dental  caries  in  collaboration 
with  Professor  Rosebury  of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology. 

DE  LAMAR  INSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
Professor  Haven  Emerson,  Executive  Ofl&cer 

The  regular  courses  in  public  health  to  fourth-year  medical  and  dental  stu- 
dents, to  nurses  and  school  teachers,  and  to  graduate  students  in  public  health 
were  given  as  they  were  last  year.  In  addition,  three  courses  were  given  to 
nurses  at  Teachers  College  in  public  health  administration  and  preventive 
medicine.  Among  the  contributors  outside  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute  were 
Mr.  Sol  Pincus,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Health,  and  Dr. 
Leon  Buchbinder,  who  is  making  a  study  of  air  pollution  of  New  York  City. 
The  usual  special  course  in  New  York  State  public  health  law,  sanitary  code, 
and  laboratory  manual,  was  given  to  fourth-year  students  wishing  to  qualify 
for  positions  as  Grade  II  health  oflScers  in  New  York  State.  Eighty-seven  of 
our  graduating  class  were  certified. 

The  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  the  graduate  students  in  public  health 
has  been  better  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  Department  feels  the  lack  of  a 
specialist  in  child  hygiene  and  a  workshop  for  teaching  the  practice  of  public 
health.  If  funds  were  available  from  the  University  or  private  sources,  a  con- 
siderable expansion  of  research  in  sanitary  science  and  industrial  physiology 
and  medicine  would  be  undertaken. 

The  report  on  the  analysis  of  routine  procedures  in  thirty-two  cities  in  the 
United  States  in  the  attempt  to  control  measles  and  whooping  cough  was 
completed. 

The  major  extramural  activities  of  the  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 
have  been  the  direction  of  the  Hospital  Survey  for  New  York  and  service  as 
member  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York.  As  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Oberlaender  Fund  and  Honorary  Trustee  of  the 
W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  he  has  shared  in  the  making  of  grants  for  public 
health  research  and  field  services. 

Professor  Earle  B.  Phelps  has  been  retained  during  the  winter  and  spring  to 
assist  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  the  settlement  of  various  claims 
for  the  Metropolitan  District  Water  Supply  Commission  arising  out  of  the 
diversion  of  water.  Extensive  studies  of  various  problems  in  connection  with 
the  pollution  of  the  Ware  River  by  industries  have  been  carried  out  at  the 
laboratory  of  the  Commission  at  Enfield,  Massachusetts,  under  his  general 
direction. 
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A  considerable  part  of  the  research  activities  in  sanitary  science  have  been 
in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  atmospheric  pollution  in  subway 
trains,  theaters,  schoolhouses,  and  other  occupied  places.  Excellent  laboratory 
space  and  facilities  for  the  bacteriological  work  have  been  provided  at  the  old 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  on  Amsterdam  Avenue. 

Professor  Moses  L.  Isaacs  has  been  directing  the  work  of  some  of  the  stu- 
dents on  problems  dealing  with  quantitative  methods  for  the  chloride  and 
oxygen  determination  in  water  and  milk,  disinfection  studies  on  organisms 
involved  in  food  outbreaks,  and  disinfection  studies  with  silver.  The  research 
being  carried  on  by  Professor  Calvin  B.  Coulter  under  a  grant  from  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  on  the  possible  sanitary  hazards  in 
the  use  of  the  public  telephone  is  being  continued. 

Professor  Phelps  has  continued  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Research  Com- 
mittee of  the  Federation  of  Sewage  Works  Association  and  as  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  dealing  with 
atmospheric  hygiene  and  ventilation  standards  as  well  as  being  a  member  of 
numerous  committees  dealing  with  ventilation  and  sanitation.  Professor  Fred- 
erick B.  Flinn  and  his  associates  have  been  making  an  intensive  study  of  the 
eflfects  of  arsenic  on  the  liver  and  other  organs  in  collaboration  with  Professor 
William  C.  von  Glahn  in  both  the  Neurological  Institute  and  the  vascular 
clinic  of  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

Dr.  Frederick  H.  Shillito,  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Philip  Drinker  of 
Harvard  University,  has  been  engaged  in  extensive  studies  on  the  late  and 
chronic  effects  of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning.  He  is  at  present  in  California 
making  further  studies  in  the  industrial  hazards  of  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
plosives. 

Professor  Albert  V.  Hardy  has  continued  the  teaching  program  in  epidemi- 
ology substantially  as  given  by  Dr.  Edward  S.  Godfrey,  Jr.  and  has  been  com- 
pleting his  studies  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Hardy  is  completing  studies  on  undulant  fever  in  Iowa  and  also 
on  amebic  dysentery  in  Chicago.  He  is  directing  studies  of  the  acute  diarrheal 
diseases  in  the  Southwest.  These  field  studies  are  being  carried  out  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DERMATOLOGY 

Professor  J.  Gardner  Hopkins,  Executive  Officer 

The  teaching  schedule  in  the  Department  of  Dermatology  has  been  strength- 
ened by  rounds  and  demonstrations  at  the  City  Hospital  once  a  week,  thus 
making  the  large  clinical  material  of  that  Hospital  available  for  teaching.  A 
one-day  symposium  on  syphilis  was  held  early  in  the  spring  for  the  fourth- 
year  students.  Dr.  Louise  Pearce  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  and  Dr.  Walter 
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Clarke  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Health  participated.  A  demonstration 
on  syphilis  was  also  given  as  part  of  the  program  for  the  Institute  for  Up-State 
Doctors  organized  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Drs.  Frank 
Vero  and  Theodore  Rosenthal  have  given  a  series  of  demonstrations  on  dis- 
eases of  the  skin  for  the  dental  students. 

The  program  of  study  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical 
Science  who  are  specializing  in  dermatology  is  taking  more  definite  form.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  by  which  candidates  for  this  degree  taking  their 
clinical  work  at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Hospital  under  Professor 
George  M.  MacKee  can  take  their  work  in  the  basic  medical  sciences  at  the 
Medical  School. 

At  the  International  Congress  of  Dermatology  held  at  Budapest  in  Septem- 
ber, Professor  A.  Benson  Cannon  presented  a  paper  on  "Optimal  Treatment 
for  Early  Syphilis."  Professor  George  C.  Andrews  presented  a  paper  on  "Pus- 
tular Bacterids  of  Hands  and  Feet,"  and  Professor  Hopkins  presented  a  paper 
on  "  Sensitization  to  Staphylococcus  and  to  Streptococcus." 

The  studies  of  Professor  Andrews  on  the  absorption  of  x-ray  at  various  skin 
levels,  Dr.  Rosenthal's  studies  on  the  secretion  of  estrin  in  acne,  Dr.  Beatrice 
M.  Kesten's  work  on  oral  desensitization  to  common  foods,  and  Dr.  Samuel 
T.  Mercer's  report  on  the  skin  lesions  of  monocytic  leukemia  have  been  pub- 
lished. Dr.  Paul  Gross  has  been  studying  the  effect  of  the  administration  of 
liver  extract  in  generalized  eruptions  resembling  seborrheic  dermatitis.  Dr. 
Hermann  Feit  has  been  studying  the  relationship  of  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system  to  alopecia  areata.  Dr.  F.  Philip  Lowenfish  has  observed  interesting 
therapeutic  effects  in  occupational  dermatoses.  Dr.  Rhoda  Benham  has  been 
studying  the  effect  of  nutritional  defects  on  susceptibility  to  fungus  infec- 
tions. Dr.  Helen  Curth  has  in  press  a  paper  on  the  juvenile  form  of  acanthosis 
nigricans  showing  evidence  of  the  hereditary  origin  of  this  disease  and  its  in- 
teresting relationship  to  an  apparent  hereditary  tendency  to  cancer. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN 
Professor  Rustin  McIntosh,  Executive  Officer 

In  the  Department  of  the  Diseases  of  Children  Professor  A.  Ashley  Weech 
has  continued  his  studies  of  the  physiological  effects  of  a  low  protein  diet. 
Professor  Howard  H.  Mason  has  made  intensive  biochemical  studies  of  carbo- 
hydrate metabolism.  Collaborating  with  the  Department  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  Professor  John  D.  Lyttle  has  pursued  his  studies  of  the  immune 
mechanism  in  infections. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Culbert  and  Dr.  Donovan  J.  McCune,  using  both  physical 
and  chemical  methods,  have  been  studying  osmotic  pressure  of  blood  serum. 
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Professor  John  Cafifey  has  carried  out  two  extensive  studies  of  abnormaUties 
of  bone  growth. 

Through  the  kind  cooperation  of  members  of  the  Department  of  Health  of 
the  City  of  Baltimore,  and  working  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Geoffrey  W. 
Rake  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  Dr.  Hattie  E.  Alexander  has  studied  new 
immunologic  techniques  in  an  epidemic  of  meningitis  in  Maryland.  Dr.  Kath- 
arine K.  Merritt  and  Dr.  Leonard  T.  Davidson  have  continued  their  studies 
of  the  prophylaxis  of  rickets  in  premature  infants. 

Studies  of  the  emotional  difficulties  and  conduct  disorders  of  children  are 
being  carried  on  in  the  psychiatric  clinic  recently  organized  in  the  Babies  Hos- 
pital. The  work  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  William  S.  Langford  of  the  Department 
of  Psychiatry  and  is  financed  by  the  generous  assistance  of  the  Commonwealth 
Fund. 

With  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Emergency  Committee  in  Aid  of  Displaced 
Foreign  Physicians  Dr.  Hilde  Bruch  has  continued  her  studies  of  problems  re- 
lated to  mineral  balance  in  children,  particularly  with  regard  to  diseases  of  the 
bones. 

There  have  been  thirteen  publications  from  the  Department  and  four  addi- 
tional contributions  in  biochemistry  based  on  studies  carried  out  in  the  labo- 
ratories of  the  Babies  Hospital. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NEUROLOGY 

Professor  Frederick  Tilney,  Executive  Officer 

The  Department  of  Neurology  has  for  a  number  of  years  cooperated  with  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry  in  a  course  given  to  graduate  students.  A  majority 
of  the  students  come  from  the  staffs  of  the  psychiatric  hospitals  in  this  and  ad- 
joining states.  A  certain  number  of  practicing  physicians  also  enroll  in  this 
course  each  year,  the  teaching  in  which  is  done  by  Professors  Leon  H.  Corn- 
wall, Charles  A.  McKendree,  Henry  A.  Riley,  and  Frederick  Tilney. 

Professor  Adolph  Elwyn  continues  to  give  his  course  on  the  anatomy  and 
finer  structure  of  the  nervous  system  to  graduate  students  under  University 
Extension. 

During  the  past  year  a  special  course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  dealing 
with  the  laboratory  and  clinical  aspects  of  neurology  has  been  instituted  for 
the  hospital  residents.  Each  resident  is  expected  to  carry  on  a  definite  piece  of 
clinical  or  pathological  research  work  and,  if  he  is  registered  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medical  Science,  to  present  a  thesis  on  his  researches  in  partial  ful- 
fillment of  the  requirements  for  this  degree. 

The  research  department  has  been  especially  active  during  the  past  year. 
Professor  Elsberg's  studies  on  the  sense  of  smell  have  resulted  in  important 
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contributions  to  the  diagnostic  and  physiological  aspects  of  neurology.  Pro- 
fessors Cornelius  G.  Dyke  and  Leo  M.  Davidoff  have  continued  their  studies 
on  the  diagnosis  of  lesions  of  the  brain  by  means  of  the  encephalogram.  They 
have  written  a  book,  entided  Normal  Encephalography ,  which  is  now  ready 
for  publication.  Dr.  Richard  M.  Brickner  has  completed  his  book  on  frontal 
lobe  function  which,  through  a  generous  grant  obtained  from  Mr.  Udo  M. 
Reinach,  will  be  published  in  the  fall. 

Dr.  Myrde  B.  McGraw's  book  entitled  Growth,  a  Study  of  Johnny  and 
Jimmy,  was  published  in  1935,  and  Evelyn  Dewey's  Behavior  Development 
in  Infants  was  sponsored  by  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation. 

During  the  year  Volume  IV  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Neurological  Institute 
has  been  published,  the  four  issues  of  which  contain  a  total  of  forty-three 
articles. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNECOLOGY 
Professor  Benjamin  P.  Watson,  Executive  Officer 

A  development  of  importance  in  graduate  teaching  in  obstetrics  was  the  af&lia- 
tion  with  the  Margaret  Hague  Maternity  Hospital  of  Jersey  City,  in  which 
regular  courses  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  have  been  inaugurated.  These  courses  are  not  designed  to  train 
the  doctors  as  specialists  but  merely  to  help  them  in  their  obstetrical  work  in 
practice.  Professor  Samuel  A.  Cosgrove  has  also  arranged  the  term  of  service 
of  his  house  staff  and  residents  so  that  the  latter  may  receive  the  training  for  a 
specialty  and  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science. 

This  linking  up  of  a  university  department  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
with  a  large  maternity  hospital  which  hitherto  has  had  no  teaching  aflSliations 
is  a  step  of  the  first  importance  in  the  development  of  graduate  teaching.  The 
opportunities  for  graduate  study  in  obstetrics  throughout  the  country  are  quite 
inadequate.  It  may  be  hoped  that  if  our  experiment  turns  out  successfully  it 
may  encourage  other  medical  schools  and  nonteaching  institutions  to  cooper- 
ate in  similar  undertakings. 

Professor  William  E.  Caldwell  and  Drs.  Anthony  D'Esopo  and  Howard  C. 
Moloy  are  continuing  their  work  on  the  structure  of  the  female  pelvis.  Their 
published  papers  have  received  wide  recognition.  The  display  of  their  work  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  was  given  the  first 
award.  Dr.  Moloy  has  been  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  American  Roent- 
genological Association  for  his  design  of  a  new  precision  stereoscope. 

Professor  William  W.  Herrick  and  Dr.  Alvin  J.  Tillman  continue  their 
studies  on  the  toxemias  of  pregnancy  and  have  published  valuable  papers.  Dr. 
Raphael  Kurzrok  and  his  associates  have  made  further  contributions  to  endo- 
crinology both  from  the  clinical  and  from  the  laboratory  aspects. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

Professor  John  M.  Wheeler,  Executive  Officer 

In  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology  Dr.  Frank  D.  Carroll  has  been  carrying 
on  his  studies  of  toxic  amblyopia  occasioned  by  alcohol  and  tobacco.  Dr.  May- 
nard  C.  Wheeler  studied  orthoptics  and  fusion  training,  working  with  patients 
with  strabismus.  Dr.  Ramon  Castroviejo  carried  on  his  laboratory  study  of 
transplantation  of  cornea.  He  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Elliott  Randolph,  a  member 
of  the  resident  staff  of  the  Wilmer  Institute  of  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School. 
Experimental  work  on  corneal  grafting  will  be  carried  on  for  several  years. 

Drs.  Thomas  J.  Johnson,  C,  Ray  Franklin,  and  Raymond  L.  Pfeifler  col- 
laborated with  the  staff  of  the  Neurological  Institute  in  studying  eye  mani- 
festations of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  The  close  association  of  members 
of  the  eye  staff  with  members  of  the  neurology  staff  is  proving  definitely  de- 
velopmental to  the  ophthalmologists  who  are  privileged  to  study  patients  at  the 
Neurological  Institute. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Perera  studied  the  behavior  and  fate  of  epithelium  in  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  and  in  corneal  wounds.  Dr.  J.  Vincent  Flack  car- 
ried on  a  laboratory  study  of  experimental  surgery  of  the  cornea  with  especial 
reference  to  regeneration  of  epithelium  and  endothelium  as  it  occurs  after 
grafting  of  the  cornea.  Dr.  Lawrence  D.  Redway  has  developed  a  new  process 
for  high-speed  half-tone  photography  adaptable  to  portraiture  and  to  all  other 
types  of  photography,  and  the  details  of  the  process  have  been  turned  over  to 
the  University  by  Dr.  Redway. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OTOLARYNGOLOGY 
Professor  John  D.  Kernan,  Executive  Officer 

The  undergraduate  teaching  in  the  Department  of  Otolaryngology  during  the 
past  school  year  has  undergone  considerable  change.  The  student  group  as- 
signed to  the  clinic  has  been  divided  between  three  instructors  who  attend  the 
clinic  every  day,  making  for  definite  continuity  in  teaching  as  opposed  to  the 
alternate-day  instructors  of  previous  years.  One  full  clinic  session  has  been  de- 
voted to  bronchoscopy.  During  this  period  the  students  were  familiarized 
with  the  bronchoscopic  technique  and  lantern-slide  demonstrations  have  been 
given  to  show  the  indications  and  contraindications  for  bronchoscopic  ex- 
aminations. 

The  Department  is  sorely  in  need  of  laboratory  facilities.  Until  the  last  few 
years  it  has  been  a  distinctly  clinical  department  and,  as  such,  relied  upon  the 
Department  of  Bacteriology  and  the  pathological  laborntorv  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Surgery  for  clinical  reports.  The  staff  feel  that  their  clinical  work, 
as  well  as  graduate  teaching  and  intern  instruction,  would  be  very  much  im- 
proved if  laboratory  facilities  could  be  provided  for  their  own  use. 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  has  no  laboratory  of  its  own,  dur- 
ing the  year  Dr.  Page  Northington  has  continued  his  research  in  conjunction 
with  the  Departments  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology  on  the  vestibular  mecha- 
nism. Professors  Kernan  and  Brighton  have  taken  advantage  of  the  laboratory 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  Surgery  to  study  the  effects  of  different  opera- 
tive procedures  on  the  larynx  of  the  living  dog  and  also  the  effect  of  diathermy 
when  used  in  the  tracheo-bronchial  tree.  Dr.  Edmund  P.  Fowler,  Jr.  has  con- 
tinued his  research  on  the  temporal  bone  in  conjunction  with  the  Department 
of  Pathology  and  the  American  Otological  Society. 

During  the  fall  the  Department,  in  conjunction  with  the  Section  of  Oto- 
laryngology of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  had  the  privilege  of  being  host  to 
the  Section  of  Otolaryngology  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians. 
Approximately  ninety  Philadelphia  otolaryngologists  came  to  the  Hospital 
and  Medical  School  for  afternoon  and  evening  programs. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY 

Professor  James  W.  Jobling,  Executive  Officer 

The  routine  pathological  work  of  the  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  has  been 
carried  out  as  in  past  years  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Eugene  S.  Coler  and 
Dr.  John  H.  Boyd.  Autopsies  were  performed  on  ninety-one  infants  and  still 
births  during  the  year. 

The  routine  work  of  the  pathological  laboratory  of  Babies  Hospital  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Beryl  Paige.  The  total  number 
of  deaths  between  January  i  and  December  31,  1935,  numbered  157.  Autop- 
sies were  performed  upon  95  or  60.5  per  cent.  A  total  of  257  surgical  speci- 
mens were  examined  during  the  year. 

The  neuropathological  work  has  been  ably  conducted  by  Professor  Abner 
Wolf.  The  routine  work  has  included  the  examination  of  200  surgical  speci- 
mens, a  study  of  196  brains  from  the  autopsy  service  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, Neurological  Institute,  and  Babies  Hospital.  All  of  the  material  result- 
ing from  these  services  is  being  studied  intensively  by  the  staff. 

Professor  Jobling  and  Dr.  Edith  E.  Sproul  are  continuing  their  work  on 
the  lipoids  of  malignant  tumors  with  promising  results.  They  are  being  as- 
sisted in  the  chemical  work  by  Miss  Sue  Stevens.  Dr.  Homer  D.  Kesten  is 
working  with  the  Rous  sarcoma  virus. 

Studies  on  the  physiology  of  aging  in  relation  to  arteriosclerosis  have  been 
continued.  Professor  Henry  S.  Simms  and  his  assistants  have  prepared  a  series 
of  papers  dealing  in  general  with  two  main  problems:  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  stimulating  and  inhibitory  growth  factors,  and  the  effect  of  age  upon  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  tissues.  Dr.  Russell  L.  Holman's  work  has  been 
concerned  with  the  possible  effects  of  age  upon  capillary  permeability.  Dr. 
Kesten  in  collaboration  with  Miss  Meeker  and  Dr.  Jobling  has  been  investi- 
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gating  the  calcium-attracting  power  of  chondroitin  sulfuric  acids  and  various 
effects  of  cholesterol. 

The  importance  of  certain  vegetable  oils  in  the  prevention  of  nutritional 
encephalomalacia  of  chicks  has  been  established  by  the  w^ork  of  Professor 
Alvin  M.  Pappenheimer  and  Dr.  Marianne  Goettsch. 

Professor  Theodore  F.  Zucker  has  achieved  a  further  concentration  of  Vita- 
min D  in  fish  oils.  He  has  also  contributed  to  the  standardization  of  Vitamin 
D  assays  in  unofficial  cooperation  with  the  committee  of  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Dr. 
Dorothy  H.  Andersen  has  been  working  on  scurvy. 

Dr.  Victor  has  made  new  and  important  contributions  to  the  study  of  the 
metabolism  of  leukemic  cells  in  mice.  A  close  collaboration  has  been  main- 
tained with  Drs.  Edwin  C.  MacDowell  and  James  S.  Potter  of  the  Department 
of  Genetics  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 

Dr.  Benjamin  N.  Berg  and  Professor  Zucker  have  made  numerous  experi- 
ments upon  the  relation  of  the  cortex  and  medulla  of  the  adrenals  to  carbo- 
hydrate metabolism.  Dr.  Victor  and  Dr.  Andersen  have  collaborated  in  an  in- 
quiry into  the  effect  of  theelin  and  dihydrotheelin  upon  the  metabolism  of  the 
pituitary  gland  and  of  liver  and  kidney  with  the  refined  technique  developed. 
Professor  Pappenheimer  is  investigating  the  effect  of  partial  renal  ablation 
upon  the  parathyroid  glands  in  rats.  Professor  Hans  Smetana  has  completed 
several  years  work  on  the  photodynamic  action  of  hematoporphyrin  and  allied 
photosensitized  substances  on  the  body  fluids  of  mammals. 

Professor  Smetana  has  worked  out  the  histo-pathology  of  a  fatal  virus  dis- 
ease of  ferrets  which  is  being  studied  by  Dr.  Charles  Slanetz  and  Professor 
A.  Raymond  Dochez.  Dr.  John  J.  Hawthorne  and  Professor  William  C.  von 
Glahn  have  been  attempting  to  produce  in  dogs  a  type  of  pneumonia  which 
has  been  seen  in  humans  associated  with  aspiration  of  stomach  contents  and 
the  presence  of  Clostridium  Welchii.  Dr.  John  M.  Pearce  has  been  making  a 
study  of  chronic  streptococcus  infections  in  animals.  Dr.  William  F.  Keim 
has  been  trying  to  work  out  the  lymphatic  drainage  of  the  ear  by  the  use  of 
dye  stuffs  and  graphite  suspensions.  Dr.  Edwin  P.  Fowler,  Jr.  has  continued 
his  work  of  making  serial  sections  of  all  temporal  bones  from  the  autopsies  in 
which  there  was  a  possibility  of  finding  pathology. 

Professor  von  Glahn  is  continuing  his  investigation  with  Dr.  Frederick  B. 
Flinn  on  the  relation  of  heavy  metals  upon  production  of  liver  cirrhosis.  Dr. 
Pearce  has  been  studying  the  effect  of  morphine  habituation,  tolerance,  and 
abstinence  on  the  oxygen  consumption  of  mammalian  tissues  in  vitro.  Profes- 
sor Maurice  N.  Richter  is  undertaking  a  study  of  pigment  and  certain  other 
substances  in  microscopic  sections  by  spectroscopic  methods.  Dr.  Holman  is 
reporting  with  Professor  H.  Rawie  Geyelin  on  the  association  of  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver  and  pernicious  anemia. 

Professor  Paige  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Katharine  K.  Merritt  of  the  De- 
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partment  of  Diseases  of  Children  has  been  investigating  the  effect  of  various 
fibrin  solvents  in  relation  to  meningitis. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHARMACOLOGY 
Professor  C.  C.  Lieb,  Executive  Ofl&cer 

Original  investigations  in  the  Department  have  been  carried  on  by  four  medi- 
cal students.  A  member  of  the  fourth-year  class  has  continued  his  study  of  the 
sympathomimetic  animes,  w^hich  may  prove  useful  as  circulatory  and  respira- 
tory stimulants.  A  member  of  the  third-year  class  has  helped  the  staff  in  a 
study  of  the  circulation  in  the  skin.  Two  second-year  students  are  investigating 
the  innervation  and  pharmacology  of  the  iris,  using  the  isolated  tissue  for  the 
tests. 

Members  of  the  staff  presented  papers  before  the  Associated  Physicians  of 
Montclair,  the  New^  York  State  Medical  Society,  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  International  Association  for  Dental  Re- 
search, and  the  Bridgeport  Medical  Society. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

Professor  Horatio  B.  Williams,  Executive  Officer 

Dr.  Harold  A.  Abramson  joined  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Physiology 
this  year  as  Assistant  Professor.  Professor  Selig  Hecht  lectured  before  the  class 
on  the  physiology  of  color  vision,  in  which  field  his  research  has  been  pre- 
eminent. Dr.  S.  Eugene  Barrera  presented  the  work  which  he  has  been  carry- 
ing on  for  a  number  of  years  on  the  physiology  of  cerebellar  lesions  in  mon- 
keys. Professor  Dedev  W.  Bronk,  Director  of  the  Eldredge  Johnson  Labora- 
tory of  Medical  Physics  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  lectured  this  spring 
on  recent  advances  in  the  physiology  of  nerve  receptors,  presenting  much  of 
his  own  original  work.  All  of  these  lectures  were  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
class  and  staff  of  the  Department. 

Dr.  J.  J.  McBride  has  been  making  a  study  of  the  methods  of  purification 
and  of  the  stability  of  glycogen.  Professor  Aleita  H.  Scott  has  been  conducting 
studies  of  lactic  acid  metabolism.  In  collaboration  with  Dr.  Benjamin  N.  Berg, 
of  the  Department  of  Pathology,  a  study  of  blood  lactic  acid  following  insulin 
injections  has  been  made  in  animals  from  which  the  adrenal  medulla  has  been 
removed.  Professor  Cole  conducted  a  summer  course  at  the  Biological  Labora- 
tory at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  during  the  summer  of  1935  and  carried  on  meas- 
urements of  impedances  of  starfish  and  sea  urchin  eggs.  A  grant  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  has  made  possible  an  extension  of  Professor  Cole's 
work  on  impedance. 

Professor  Cole  has  given  a  course  for  residents  and  Fellows  in  radiology 
covering  atomic  structure  and  radiation  physics.  He  has  continued  his  coop- 
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eration  with  the  radiology  department  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  the 
Neurological  Institute.  The  two-volume  work  on  the  Biological  Ejects  of 
Radiation  sponsored  by  the  National  Research  Council  has  been  published. 

Dr.  Louis  B.  Dotti  has  completed  two  researches  in  collaboration  with  Pro- 
fessor Philip  E.  Smith,  one  on  blood  sugar  and  one  on  insulin  in  monkeys 
after  hypophysectomy.  Dr.  King  has  continued  his  activities  in  the  joint  in- 
vestigation of  electric  shock.  With  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Blakemore  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Surgery  he  has  completed  a  study  of  the  circulatory  changes  accom- 
panying carotid-jugular  anastomoses.  Dr.  King  has  also  collaborated  with 
Professor  Daniel  E.  Ziskin  of  the  Dental  School  on  methods  for  testing  the 
vitality  of  teeth.  He  has  continued  as  adviser  to  the  Committee  on  Curriculum 
Revision  of  the  National  League  for  Nursing  Education  and  spoke  before  the 
Pennsylvania  League  for  Nursing  Education  on  the  teaching  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  to  nurses.  He  is  now  in  charge  of  the  summer  courses  and  con- 
ducted them  last  summer  very  successfully.  Mr.  Horace  O.  Parrack  has  col- 
laborated with  Dr.  Robert  W.  Laidlaw  of  the  Neurological  Institute  in  devel- 
opment of  an  apparatus  for  testing  threshold  electrical  stimulation  of  various 
receptors. 

The  research  on  electric  shock  which  has  been  in  progress  for  the  last  nine 
years  as  a  joint  effort  of  the  Department  of  Physiology,  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  has 
been  completed.  The  outstanding  results  have  been  published  in  the  May 
number  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Professor  Frank  H.  Pike  with  Dr.  David  L.  Poe  has  begun  studies  of 
chronic  progressive  deafness.  The  latter  has  also  collected  a  number  of  cases  of 
disease  of  the  nasal  sinuses  in  animals.  Mr.  David  M.  Ashkenaz  has  carried  on 
his  experimental  study  of  centripetal  visceral  pathways  based  upon  the  viscero- 
pannicular  reflex.  Dr.  Sarah  R.  Riedman's  studies  on  the  effects  of  a  high  fat 
diet  and  of  certain  other  conditions  on  convulsions  of  experimental  origin  has 
been  published. 

Professor  Williams  has  continued  his  editorial  work  and  activities  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  on  Physical  Therapy  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  on  various  national  committees  dealing  with  physiological  problems. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE 
Professor  Walter  W.  Palmer,  Executive  Ofl&cer 

Professor  I.  Ogden  Woodruff  at  Bellevue  Hospital  reports  an  enthusiastic  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  students  this  year.  He  has  arranged  close  contact  with 
the  pathological  department  in  order  that  the  students  may  follow  those  of 
their  patients  who  are  autopsied.  This  experience  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
From  the  tuberculosis  service  at  Bellevue  Hospital  Professor  James  Alex- 
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ander  Miller  also  reports  an  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  the  students  this 
year.  The  wealth  of  material  on  this  service  together  with  the  clinical,  patho- 
logical, x-ray  conferences  and  demonstrations  provide  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  the  students  which  probably  are  unexcelled  in  the  country.  Professor 
Miller  and  Professor  J.  Burns  Amberson,  Jr.  are  working  out  a  closer  integra- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  chest  service  and  that  of  medicine  which  is  bound  to 
strengthen  even  further  the  excellent  program  of  teaching  and  investigation 
which  has  been  developed  with  Professor  Woodruff. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  undergraduate  and  graduate  teaching  the  resident 
staff  is  being  trained  intensively  in  chest  work  and  each  year  three  or  four 
graduates  complete  an  excellent  preparation  in  this  field. 

The  construction  of  a  new  building  for  tuberculosis  at  Bellevue  is  going 
forward  satisfactorily  and  it  is  expected  that  the  new  quarters  will  be  ready  in 
the  fall  of  1937.  The  new  unit  will  have  a  capacity  of  about  340  beds  and  will 
be  equipped  with  every  modern  facility  for  the  care  of  patients  and  will  pro- 
vide ample  opportunities  for  research  and  teaching. 

Professor  Francis  W.  O'Connor  discovered  on  his  trip  to  Saint  Croix  last 
autumn  that  the  method  of  infection  of  the  mosquito  with  filariae  is  different 
from  that  formerly  believed.  On  the  basis  of  this  knowledge  he  believes  that 
the  prevention  of  filariasis  is  economically  possible.  The  Harvard  Medical 
School  is  sending  a  man  to  collaborate  with  Professor  O'Connor  in  his  filariasis 
work  in  Saint  Croix  during  the  summer. 

Professor  Michael  Heidelberger  has  been  granted  a  Guggenheim  Fellow- 
ship to  visit  Svedberg's  laboratory  in  Uppsala,  Sweden,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  molecular  weight  of  antibodies  which  Professor  Heidelberger 
has  prepared  in  a  pure  state  from  men,  horses,  and  rabbits.  Dr.  Sidney  C. 
Werner  has  been  working  with  Professor  Philip  E.  Smith  of  the  Department 
of  Anatomy  on  anti-hormones. 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  O.  Menzel's  work  on  the  tubercle  bacillus  has  been  continued 
under  the  National  Tuberculosis  Grant.  The  activities  of  the  arthritis  clinic 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Dawson  have  been  considerably  expanded 
during  the  year.  Four  publications  were  produced  by  this  subdivision  during 
the  year  including  a  monograph  on  chronic  arthritis  in  Nelson's  Loose-Leaf 
Medicine.  Dr.  Alvin  F.  Coburn  has  continued  his  work  on  rheumatic  fever 
through  clinical  observations  and  bacteriological  and  chemical  studies.  Special 
aid  has  been  given  by  Dr.  John  Gordon  and  Dr.  William  H.  Bradley  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Studies  on  the  therapeutic  use  of  helium  have  been  carried  forward  by  Dr. 
Alvan  Barach  with  most  promising  results,  particularly  in  relieving  obstruc- 
tive dyspnea,  in  treating  intractable  asthma,  and  in  providing  relief  in  other 
patients  with  obstructions  in  the  air  passages.  These  studies  are  made  possible 
in  part  through  the  supply  of  helium  from  the  United  States  Government. 
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The  work  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Flood  is  centered  chiefly  on  peptic  ulcer.  With 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Gutman  he  has  carried  on  studies  of  serum  phos- 
phatase in  jaundice  and  liver  disease.  Dr.  Gutman,  Dr.  Russell  D.  Williams, 
and  Mrs.  Gutman  are  continuing  their  studies  on  hyperproteinemia  in  lym- 
phogranuloma inguinale. 

Professor  Franklin  M.  Hanger  is  actively  engaged  in  the  study  of  lipoids  in 
relation  to  immune  mechanisms.  Under  the  direction  of  Professor  A.  Ray- 
mond Dochez,  Dr.  Yale  Kneeland  has  made  an  attempt  to  immunize  adults 
against  the  virus  of  the  common  cold.  Professor  Randolph  West  has  continued 
the  testing  of  liver  fractions  active  in  anemia  as  prepared  by  Dr.  Henry  D. 
Dakin.  Further  study  of  glucosamine  in  normal  and  abnormal  blood  serum 
have  been  carried  out  with  possible  findings  in  cancer  and  infarcts. 

Professor  Robert  F.  Loeb  continued  active  investigation  of  the  nature  of 
adrenal  insufl&ciency  in  particular  relation  to  sodium  and  carbohydrate  meta- 
bolism. Professor  Kenneth  R.  McAlpin  has  continued  his  investigations  of 
leukemias  and  Hodgkin's  disease.  The  immunization  of  children  who  have 
asthmatic  bronchitis  is  being  investigated  further  by  Dr.  Franklin  A.  Stevens 
with  promising  results.  Dr.  William  P.  Thompson  has  continued  the  study  of 
various  diseases  of  the  blood  and  spleen.  Chronic  ulcerative  colitis  and  haemo- 
philia are  being  studied  by  Dr.  T.  Lloyd  Tyson. 

Professor  Robert  L.  Levy  and  Dr.  Francis  L.  Chamberlain  have  made  a  sys- 
tematic clinical  study  of  urginin  as  a  cardiac  remedy.  With  Dr.  Howard  G. 
Bruenn,  Professor  Levy  has  continued  his  studies  of  diseases  of  the  coronary 
arteries.  Dr.  Bruenn  and  Dr.  Chamberlain  are  making  studies  of  the  electro- 
cardiogram in  acute  infections  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract.  With  Professor 
Ross  Golden,  Professor  Levy  has  continued  observations  on  the  roentgen  ray 
therapy  of  rheumatic  carditis.  Professor  Levy  has  revised  his  chapter  on  "Con- 
genital Heart  Disease"  for  the  fourth  edition  of  Cecil's  Textboo\  of  Medicine. 

During  the  academic  year  1935-36,  the  Student  Health  Service  was  main- 
tained in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  previous  year.  Routine  examinations  of 
the  student  body  were  carried  out  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Daily  office  hours 
were  held  for  sick  students  throughout  the  year  and  a  member  of  the  Service 
was  constantly  on  call  for  sick  students  in  Bard  Hall  and  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  Fifteen  students  were  hospitalized  during  the  year. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHIATRY 

Professor  Clarence  O.  Cheney,  Executive  Officer^ 

The  program  of  teaching  in  psychiatry  for  the  second-,  third-,  and  fourth-year 
classes  was  carried  out  during  the  past  year  without  major  changes.  Professor 
Leland  E.  Hinsie  gave  the  second-year  course  in  psychopathology  because  of 

^  Resigned  May,  1936. 
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the  absence  on  leave  of  Professor  Charles  I.  Lambert.  The  cooperation  of  the 
Department  with  the  Department  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  has  continued 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  several  members  of  the  teaching  stafif  being  assigned 
to  that  department  and  available  for  conferences  and  consultation  with  the 
medical  students  during  their  clerkships.  The  liaison  with  the  Department  of 
the  Diseases  of  Children  was  advanced  by  the  assignment  of  Dr.  William  S. 
Langford  to  that  department,  in  which  he  serves  on  a  full-time  basis.  A  psy- 
chiatrist, therefore,  is  at  all  times  available  in  the  Babies  Hospital. 

Special  studies  of  the  psychiatric  aspects  of  medical  problems  have  been 
continued  by  members  of  the  Department  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  Josiah 
Macy,  Jr.  Foundation  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Reports  of  the  results 
of  this  work  constituted  a  symposium  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  in  St.  Louis  in  May. 

During  the  year  the  Department  suffered  a  severe  loss  through  death  of 
three  of  its  members:  Dr.  William  J.  Spring,  Dr.  Siegfried  E.  Katz,  and  Dr. 
Sylvester  R.  Leahy.  Drs.  Spring,  Katz,  and  Leahy  had  contributed  materially 
to  the  teaching  program  of  psychiatry  and  their  loss  is  severely  felt. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RADIOLOGY 

Professor  Ross  Golden,  Executive  Of&cer 

The  most  important  problem  in  the  graduate  teaching  of  radiology  is  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  courses  in  the  fundamental  medical  sciences  of  pathology, 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  physics.  A  broad  knowledge  of  pathology  is  of  par- 
ticular importance.  At  the  present  time  the  capacity  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology  is  limited.  It  is  desirable  that  the  facilities  of  the  Medical  School  be 
expanded  to  offer  courses  in  these  four  subjects  not  only  to  residents  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  but  also  to  those  from  affiliated  and  other  hospitals  in 
the  community  which  are  qualified  and  equipped  to  give  the  two  clinical  years 
in  radiology. 

Professor  Golden  has  served  as  an  examiner  on  the  American  Board  of 
Radiology  upon  two  occasions  and  feels  that  the  work  of  the  Board  deserves 
the  highest  commendation  and  support.  The  work  of  the  Board  is  exerting  an 
important  influence  upon  practitioners  of  radiology,  especially  in  smaller  com- 
munities. Plans  are  under  consideration  to  provide  instructional  sessions  at 
the  meetings  of  the  national  radiological  societies  to  aid  these  men  in  keeping 
abreast  of  advances  in  this  field.  The  courses  in  radiology  at  the  New  York 
Post-Graduate  Hospital,  so  ably  planned  by  Professor  William  H.  Meyer,  are 
admirably  suited  to  help  such  individuals,  particularly  those  who  are  doing 
important  work  in  smaller  communities  and  who  have  never  been  able  to 
secure  adequate  fundamental  training.  Professor  Golden  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  American  College  of  Radiol- 
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ogy,  and  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Radiology  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association. 

Professor  Paul  C.  Swenson,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology,  read  a  paper  and  furnished  an  exhibit  dealing  with 
the  application  of  roentgen  methods  to  obstetrical  problems  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Roentgen  Ray  Society  at  Adantic  City  in  September, 
1935.  At  the  same  meeting  Professor  Golden  read  a  paper  on  the  disturb- 
ances in  small  intestinal  physiology  associated  with  calcified  mesenteric  lymph 
nodes.  Professor  Haig  H.  Kasabach  and  Dr.  Alexander  B.  Gutman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  have  been  making  a  roentgenological  and  clinical  study 
of  osteitis  deformans.  With  the  help  of  Dr.  Theodore  S.  Raiford  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Surgery,  and  various  members  of  the  Department  of  Radiology,  Pro- 
fessor Golden  has  been  studying  the  longitudinal  movements  of  the  dog 
stomach  by  means  of  rapid  serial  films.  An  important  contribution  to  the 
roentgen  diagnosis  of  spinal  cord  tumors  was  made  by  Professor  Cornelius  G. 
Dyke  from  the  roentgen  ray  department  of  the  Neurological  Institute  with 
Professor  Charles  A.  Elsberg  of  the  department  of  neurosurgery.  Professor 
C.  Wadsworth  Schwartz  and  Professor  Dyke  are  preparing  an  Atlas  of  Cra- 
nial Roentgenology  from  the  rich  material  of  the  roentgen  ray  department  of 
the  Neurological  Institute. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SURGERY 

Professor  Allen  O.  Whipple,  Executive  OflScer 

In  the  Department  of  Surgery,  Professor  Charles  L.  Janssen,  Dr.  William 
Curth,  Dr.  Con  Amore  V.  Burt,  and  Dr.  John  G.  Rennie  have  undertaken  the 
experimental  production  of  rectal  strictures  in  animals  by  inoculation  with 
human  material  from  cases  of  lymphogranuloma  inguinale.  Professor  Hugh 
Auchincloss,  collaborating  with  Professor  Hans  T.  Clarke  of  the  Department 
of  Biological  Chemistry,  has  been  investigating  the  possibility  of  developing  a 
nonirritating  absorbable  membrane  for  use  particularly  in  repair  of  serous 
surfaces.  Professor  Frederick  T.  van  Beuren  completed  his  work  on  the  toxic 
contents  of  obstructed  intestinal  loops  in  dogs. 

Dr.  Richmond  L.  Moore  with  Dr.  George  H.  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Winston 
R.  Wreggit  completed  a  series  of  studies  on  the  volume  output  of  blood  from 
the  heart  in  anesthetized  dogs  before  and  after  thoracotomy  and  intermittent 
or  continuous  inflation  of  the  lungs,  which  have  been  of  great  importance  to 
surgery  of  the  chest.  Dr.  Harold  D.  Harvey  with  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Turner  and 
Dr.  Frederick  H.  Shillito  of  the  Department  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  has 
been  studying  cholesterol  excretion  in  dogs.  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Blakemore  col- 
laborating with  Dr.  George  H.  Humphreys  has  continued  his  study  of  carotid- 
jugular  fistulae  in  animals. 
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Dr.  Louis  Rousselot  has  been  collaborating  with  Dr.  W.  P.  Thompson  of  the 
Department  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  an  effort  to  produce  in  dogs  a  slowly 
progressive  liver-spleen  cirrhosis.  Dr.  Cushman  D.  Haagensen  is  undertaking 
the  production  of  neoplasms  in  nerve  sheath,  striated  muscle,  and  smooth 
muscle  to  determine  whether  or  not  dogs  and  monkeys  are  susceptible  to  the 
cancerogenic  action  of  benzpyrene. 

Dr.  John  F.  Roberts  continued  his  work  on  a  special  high-pressure  spraying 
apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  local  anesthesia.  Dr.  Theodore  S.  Raiford,  col- 
laborating with  the  staff  in  pharmacology,  has  been  investigating  intestinal 
motility.  He  has  also  been  studying  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  stomach 
under  experimental  conditions.  Dr.  Clinton  R.  MuUins,  collaborating  with 
Dr.  Flood  of  the  Department  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  has  been  investi- 
gating peptic  ulcer  by  various  means.  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Maier  is  studying  jejunal 
ulcers  in  animals.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Waltman,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Philip  E.  Smith  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy,  is  studying  the  relationship 
of  sex  hormones  to  chronic  cystic  mastitis  in  rabbits. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Elliott,  Jr.  is  studying  the  effect  of  splenectomy  on  capillary 
fragility  in  guinea  pigs  with  scurvy.  Dr.  Rockwood  Keith  is  investigating  cer- 
tain phases  of  cardio-dynamics.  Dr.  G.  R.  Osborn  and  Dr.  Robert  H.  Wylie  are 
experimenting  with  necrotic  and  septic  lesions  in  rabbits. 

Dr.  Margaret  R.  Murray  and  Mr.  Cloyce  F.  Bradley  are  actively  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  human  pancreas  and  various  grafting  techniques.  Dr.  Mar- 
garet Stanley-Brown  and  Dr.  Erwin  Chargaff  are  continuing  their  studies  in 
blood  clotting  and  are  this  year  using  chicken  blood,  which  is  more  stable  than 
human.  The  work  is  done  with  special  reference  to  postoperative  thrombosis 
and  embolus.  Dr.  George  F.  Laidlaw  has  been  studying  the  special  cytology  of 
the  pancreas  and  its  tumors,  peripheral  nerve  tumors,  and  melanomas  with 
special  reference  to  the  formation  of  melanin. 

In  surgical  pathology  the  usual  study  and  classification  of  tumors  continues. 
Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  study  of  the  histogenesis  of  peripheral  nerve 
tumors.  In  the  absence  of  Professor  Arthur  Purdy  Stout  these  studies,  together 
with  the  routine  diagnostic  work  and  teaching,  are  being  carried  on  by  Dr. 
Virginia  Kneeland  Frantz,  Dr.  Frederick  M.  Smith,  and  Dr.  Cushman  D, 
Haagensen. 

Dr.  Frank  Cortese  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  solutions  for  almost 
all  units  of  the  Medical  Center.  This  work  has  helped  to  procure  for  the  hos- 
pitals intravenous  solutions  of  a  high  grade  of  purity,  thus  eliminating  the 
occurence  of  serious  reaction  after  injections.  Dr.  Cortese  has  also  synthesized 
the  common  bile  acids  and  certain  of  their  relationships  to  gall  stones.  Dr. 
Joseph  T.  Bashour  is  studying  the  solubility  of  cholesterol.  Dr.  Reginald 
Auchinchloss  is  studying  the  oxidative  enzymes  of  the  liver. 

The  bacteriological  laboratory  under  Professor  Frank  L.  Meleney  has  con- 
tinued its  study  of  the  bacteriology  of  special  problems  on  the  surgical  service 
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and  studies  with  zinc  peroxide.  Dr.  Harold  D.  Harvey  has  continued  his 
studies  previously  carried  out  by  himself  and  Professor  Meleney  on  the  protec- 
tion of  the  peritoneum  by  previous  injection  of  various  substances.  Dr.  John  S. 
Lockwood  has  undertaken  the  study  of  serological  reactions  in  hemolytic  strep- 
tococcus infections  with  particular  reference  to  opsonins.  Dr.  Helen  Zaytze£f- 
Jern  has  continued  her  studies  with  bacteriophage.  Under  a  separate  fund  Miss 
Erma  Hill  has  been  studying  the  question  of  the  prophylactic  and  active  treat- 
ment of  puerperal  fever  with  zinc  peroxide. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  under  investigation  in  the  laboratories,  certain 
studies  in  the  clinic  and  hospital  are  now  far  enough  along  to  warrant  mention. 
As  a  result  of  careful  pathological  studies,  detailed  clinical  histories,  and  follow- 
up  data  based  on  actual  personal  visits  (going  back  in  some  cases  to  twenty 
years)  there  has  accumulated  material  which  cannot  be  duplicated  in  any 
clinic  in  the  world.  As  a  result  the  spleen  clinic,  the  gastroduodenal  ulcer  clinic, 
and  the  cancer  clinic  are  preparing  a  series  of  papers  on  various  phases  of  these 
subjects  to  appear  in  the  next  two  years  which  will  be  of  great  public  interest. 
As  an  example,  33  per  cent  of  the  patients  who  survived  the  operation  of 
partial  gastrectomy  for  cancer  of  the  stomach  ten  years  ago  are  still  living  and 
free  from  any  evidence  of  cancer. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  staff  of  the  surgical  service  at  Bellevue  Hospital, 
in  conjunction  with  the  medical  service  under  Professor  I.  Ogden  Woodruff, 
has  been  able  to  study  a  group  of  cases  in  which  total  thyroidectomy  has  been 
considered  advisable  for  chronic  congestive  cardiac  failure  or  for  angina.  This 
study  has  been  aided  by  funds  which  were  collected  by  Dr.  Carnes  Weeks, 
which  have  enabled  the  group  to  have  the  full-time  service  of  Dr.  Albert  R. 
Tilley  for  a  year  in  a  careful  preoperative  and  postoperative  study  of  such 
conditions. 

Dr.  Elbert  H.  Caldwell  has  developed  a  fracture  clinic  to  which  ambulatory 
and  follow-up  cases  report  rather  than  to  the  general  clinic.  This  has  proved 
most  beneficial  and  has  also  allowed  more  careful  study  of  various  case  groups. 

In  connection  with  student  instruction,  Professor  Philip  D.  Wilson  and 
many  of  the  members  of  his  staff  at  the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled 
have  given  invaluable  assistance.  Students  have  gone  there  regularly  and  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  studying  under  expert  supervision  the  collection  of 
bone  tumors  brought  together  by  the  late  Dr.  Bradley  L.  Coley. 

ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY 

Professor  Benjamin  P.  Farrell,  Executive  OflScer 

The  fellowships  at  the  New  York  Orthopaedic  Dispensary  and  Hospital  estab- 
lished by  a  legacy  from  Miss  Annie  C.  Kane  have  now  been  in  effect  for  eight 
years  and  twelve  graduates  have  completed  a  term  of  service  averaging  three 
years  each.  The  acceptance  of  these  fellowships  by  the  University  as  a  graduate 
course  of  instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science  has 
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done  much  to  emphasize  their  importance.  Experience  has  further  confirmed 
the  conviction  of  the  orthopedic  stafi  that  this  form  of  instruction  is  the  most 
desirable  and  thorough  method  of  training  men  in  surgery. 

Members  of  the  staff  are  carrying  on  active  research  in  the  use  of  bacterio- 
phage in  suppurative  arthritis,  the  effect  of  disturbance  of  circulation  in  the 
femoral  head  of  the  rabbit,  and  the  study  of  bone  growth  disturbance  in 
poliomyelitis. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  UROLOGY 

Dr.  J.  Bentley  Squier,  Executive  Officer 

During  the  past  year  notable  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  grow^th  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Urology.  The  teaching  of  urology  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  third  to  the  fourth  year  of  the  curriculum  which  is  highly 
desirable  in  a  specialty  which  has  a  broad  foundation  in  general  medicine  and 
surgery. 

In  the  early  fall  the  Department  plans  to  open  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Babies 
Hospital  as  a  children's  surgical  urological  department.  Funds  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Department,  which  will  be  connected  by  a  bridge  from  Floor  I  to 
the  tenth  floor  of  the  Babies  Hospital,  have  been  given  by  the  Boards  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Presbyterian  and  Babies  Hospitals.  The  work  carried  on  in  this 
new  extension  of  the  Department  of  Urology  will  be  in  close  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Diseases  of  Children.  The  facilities  for  teaching  and  re- 
search in  the  urological  diseases  of  children  will,  when  this  project  is  com- 
pleted, be  almost  without  parallel  in  the  country. 

In  the  past,  no  space  in  the  School  has  ever  been  assigned  to  the  Department 
of  Urology  for  research.  It  was  necessary  to  do  all  work  of  this  kind  in  the 
hospital  and  at  a  very  considerable  disadvantage.  A  plan  for  giving  the  Depart- 
ment space  in  the  College  has  been  formed  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  actual  work 
of  construction  on  this  project  will  be  commenced  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  matter  of  graduate  teaching  has  received  careful  consideration  by  the 
Urological  Department.  A  three-year  course  in  urology  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science  has  been  outlined. 

Important  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  literature  and  to  research  by 
various  members  of  the  Department  of  Urology.  This  has  been  made  possible 
only  through  the  generous  contributions  of  the  staff  and  by  outside  assistance 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  from  the  Committee  on  Research  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
Dr.  Walter  R.  Bett,  Librarian 

The  library  continues  as  a  center  of  activity  with  an  increasing  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  staff  and  students.  The  number  of  volumes  on  loan  during  the  past 
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year  has  reached  the  highest  figure  since  the  opening  of  the  Medical  Center 
and  the  attendance  has  remained  near  the  peak.  Dr.  Bett  is  endeavoring  to 
extend  the  files  of  reports  and  publications  of  hospitals,  charitable  organiza- 
tions, officers  of  health,  and  other  fields  of  direct  interest  to  medicine  which 
will  be  of  use  to  any  one  who  desires  information  in  these  fields. 

Professor  Frederick  P.  Gay  is  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee and  has  been  most  helpful  in  developing  the  work  of  the  library  with 
the  committee  representing  the  various  departments  of  the  School. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  services  of  a  part-time  translator  in  German, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  the  Scandinavian  languages  were  made 
available  to  research  workers  of  the  Medical  Center.  Miss  Elizabeth  Schramm 
is  building  up  a  complete  collection  of  reprints  of  graduates  of  the  Medical 
School. 

SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE' 
Professor  George  W.  Bachman,  Director 

The  past  year  brought  to  a  close  the  construction  work  on  the  two  wings  which 
were  added  to  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  This  enlargement  was  made 
possible  through  the  generosity  of  Federal  agencies.  It  provides  additional 
laboratories,  dissecting,  and  recitation  rooms,  storage  space,  and  much  needed 
office  room.  Plans  for  extensive  alterations  in  the  present  hospital  building  are 
now  completed  and  have  been  accepted  by  the  Special  Board  of  Trustees.  With 
the  completion  of  a  fully  equipped  plant,  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  in 
San  Juan  will  undoubtedly  be  the  outstanding  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
western  hemisphere. 

The  past  month  of  May  marked  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  Unforeseen  circumstances  make  it  advisable  to 
postpone  the  celebration  of  this  anniversary  until  the  following  year,  which 
time  will  be  fitting  and  opportune  for  the  dedication  of  the  new  buildings. 
Plans  for  the  celebration  are  being  prepared  with  great  care,  in  the  hope  that 
this  event  may  awaken  many  to  the  importance  of  advancing  knowledge  in 
tropical  medicine  through  medical  and  biological  research. 

During  the  year  the  School  has  had  the  following  visitors  take  part  in  the 
various  activities  of  the  institution:  Dr.  Oliver  L.  Fassig,  of  the  Blue  Hill 
Meteorological  Observatory  of  Harvard  University;  Dr.  David  Seegal,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Medicine;  Dr.  Beatrice  S.  Seegal,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bac- 
teriology; Dr.  Allen  O.  Whipple,  Valentine  Mott  Professor  of  Surgery,  all  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  University;  Dr.  Louis  M. 
Rousselot,  surgeon  of  the  Babies  Hospital,  also  of  Columbia  University;  Dr. 
William  T.  Davis,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  Edmund  V.  Cowdry,  Professor  of  Cytology,  Washington  University; 

^  For  complete  report  see  Report  of  the  Director  of  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 
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Dr.  William  B.  Porter,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Medical  College  of  Virginia; 
Dr.  J.  S.  McLester,  President  of  the  American  Medical  Association;  and  Mr. 
Perry  Burgess,  President  of  the  Leonard  Wood  Memorial  Foundation. 

The  School  has  had  the  privilege  of  lending  its  cooperation  to  Drs.  Emmett 
W.  Price  and  Eloise  B.  Cram,  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at 
Washington,  in  their  survey  of  the  animal  parasites  of  Puerto  Rico;  to  Dr. 
Willard  H.  Wright,  also  of  the  Bureau,  in  his  research  on  hookworm  anthel- 
minthics;  and  to  Dr.  George  S.  Tulloch,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine,  in  his  studies  of  the  local  mosquito  fauna. 

Dr.  Arnaldo  Giovannola,  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Health,  at  Rome,  Italy, 
spent  several  months  of  the  year  studying  various  phases  of  schistosomiasis; 
Miss  Grace  Bauer,  of  Nanking,  China,  is  now  studying  special  methods  of 
laboratory  diagnosis;  Dr.  Manuel  Felipe  Pimentel  Imbert,  of  Santo  Domingo, 
continues  his  work  toward  his  certificate  of  tropical  medicine;  and  Dr.  Ramon 
Ruiz  Nazario,  of  Puerto  Rico,  works  at  the  School  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration. 

A  recent  acquisition  of  value  to  the  School  is  the  scientific  library  and  collec- 
tion of  personal  letters  of  the  late  Professor  Bailey  K.  Ashford,  lent  by  the 
members  of  his  family.  The  collection  contains  historical  documents  of  Pro- 
fessor Ashford's  early  work  in  the  study  and  prevention  of  hookworm  anemia 
in  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  his  complete  bibliography  on  sprue.  The  School  has 
provided  a  special  room  to  house  these  books  as  a  memorial  to  Professor  Ash- 
ford and  as  an  incentive  to  the  continuation  of  his  important  and  momentous 
work. 

Dr.  Chester  W.  Emmons,  who  spent  almost  two  years  at  the  School  in  the 
Department  of  Mycology,  has  left  to  fill  a  position  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Health,  Washington.  During  the  year  Dr.  Federico  Hernandez  Morales  was 
appointed  Resident  Physician  of  the  University  Hospital.  Professor  Pablo 
Morales  Otero,  now  on  temporary  leave  of  absence,  was  appointed  to  head 
the  newly  organized  medical  division  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction 
Administration. 

The  tenth  year  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  the  eighth  of  the 
University  Hospital  finds  96  members  of  the  Faculty  and  staff  on  a  salary  basis. 
In  addition,  39  members  of  the  honorary  staff  continue  to  serve  faithfully  both 
the  Hospital  and  the  School.  Total  personnel  of  all  grades  in  the  institution 
comprises  135  members. 

During  the  year  1935-36,  4,000  numbers  of  The  Puerto  Rico  Journal  of 
Public  Health  and  Tropical  Medicine  have  been  printed.  At  the  present  time,^ 
the  library  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  is  receiving  213  medical  and 
scientific  journals,  both  foreign  and  home,  covering  every  phase  of  medical 
science  and  allied  fields.  There  are  1,061  medical  textbooks  and  2,553  bound 
volumes  of  journals,  indexed  and  ready  for  use. 
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The  time  and  attention  of  the  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology 
have  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  major  problems  of  streptococcus  in  its 
relation  to  tropical  lymphangitis  and  of  tuberculosis.  The  5,000  x-ray  films 
collected  last  year  by  the  Department  in  its  tuberculosis  survey  of  the  slums  of 
San  Juan  have  served  as  basis  for  a  study  of  the  clinical  forms  of  tuberculosis 
in  Puerto  Rico.  A  Dick  test  of  1,700  Puerto  Ricans  has  revealed  the  fact  of 
almost  equal  susceptibility  to  streptococcus  infection  between  people  of  the 
Island  and  those  living  in  temperate  climates. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  continues  to  emphasize  the  nutritional  aspect 
of  tropical  medicine,  while  cooperating  with  Federal  and  insular  governmental 
agencies  in  carrying  forward  the  work  of  the  Department.  In  collaboration 
with  the  Division  of  Home  Economics  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  a 
monograph  on  the  nutritional  food  values  of  the  Island  and  their  methods  of 
preparation  for  consumption  is  to  be  published.  With  the  Insular  Experiment 
Station  a  study  of  forage  crops  is  under  way,  which  will  link  up  with  human 
nutrition  in  the  meat  and  milk  production  of  the  Island. 

The  work  on  Schistosomiasis  mansoni  also  continues.  Haematological 
studies  of  this  disease  are  finished.  The  study  of  its  clinical  aspects,  in  progress 
for  about  six  years,  is  now  being  prepared  for  publication.  The  Department 
has  undertaken  a  cooperative  study  with  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Hos- 
pital on  a  series  of  patients  with  vascular  disease  of  the  extremities,  a  condition 
quite  prevalent  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Island.  Recently  the  surgical 
department  of  the  Hospital  became  interested  in  the  various  aspects  of  cancer 
and  ulcers  of  the  stomach. 

During  the  year  the  Department  of  Medical  Zoology  has  spent  the  major 
part  of  its  time  in  the  study  of  schistosomiasis,  in  connection  with  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  snail  host  in  the  Isabela  district,  and  in  that  of  splenic  anemia.  The 
fruit  of  trees  of  the  genus  Balinites  is  said  to  affect  adversely  the  cercariae  and 
their  snail  host.  There  exists  the  possibility  that  species  of  these  trees  might  be 
introduced  into  Puerto  Rico  and  that  they  might  aid,  to  a  limited  degree,  in 
controlling  schistosomiasis. 

The  Department  has  also  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  study  of  the  local 
mosquito  fauna  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  George  S.  TuUoch,  temporarily 
assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine.  Several  appar- 
ently new  species  have  been  found,  new  records  for  the  Island  obtained,  and 
much  information  gained  relative  to  the  distribution  and  habits  of  mosquitoes. 

During  this  year,  as  in  the  one  preceding,  the  Department  of  Mycology  had 
the  invaluable  cooperation  of  Dr.  Chester  W.  Emmons.  Before  leaving  for  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Emmons  completed  his  actinomyces  survey  and  had  helped 
with  the  study  of  chromoblastomycosis,  which  has  occupied  the  major  atten- 
tion of  the  Department  for  some  years. 

Professor  Enrique  Koppisch  has  returned  from  his  work  in  Basel,  Switzer- 
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land,  to  assume  again  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Pathology.  Many  of 
the  surgeons  on  the  Island  are  now  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  histological  diagnosis  of  their  patients.  This  service  is  also  used  by 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  neighboring  islands  and  of  the  republics  to  the 
south. 

The  vi^ork  on  Tuberculosis  in  Puerto  Ricans  is  finished  and  published. 
Aw^aiting  publication  at  the  present  time  are  papers  on  "Acute  Rheumatic 
Fever  in  Puerto  Rico,"  "The  Pathology  of  Schistosomiasis  in  Man,"  and 
"Experimental  Schistosomiasis  in  the  Rabbit  and  White  Rat."  Alone  or  in 
cooperation  with  other  departments,  interesting  data  are  now  being  compiled 
concerning  experimental  S.  mansoni  in  the  monkey,  the  effect  of  polymor- 
phonuclear and  mononuclear  exudate  on  cutaneous  tuberculosis  in  the  rabbit, 
hog  cholera,  and  strongyloidosis  in  chickens. 

During  the  past  three  years  Dr.  Oliver  L.  Fassig  has  made  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  climate  of  this  region,  basing  his  detailed  studies  on  the  records 
of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  since  1898  and  upon  his  own  personal  observa- 
tions during  the  last  eighteen  years.  The  School  is  able  to  report  the  richest 
material  available  for  the  study  of  a  typical  area  of  the  Caribbean  wind  belt. 

The  ultra-violet  meter,  installed  last  year  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  W. 
Coblentz  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  functioning 
very  satisfactorily.  Excellent  records  of  daily  variations  in  ultra-violet  radia- 
tions are  obtained.  An  improved  heliostat  mounting  has  been  purchased  for 
the  ultra-violet  meter. 

Throughout  the  year  several  members  of  the  departments  collaborated  with 
authors  in  the  United  States.  The  death  of  Professor  Francis  Root,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  has  left  the  burden  of  preparing  the  monograph  of  Culi- 
coides  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  Professor  William  A.  Hoffman,  who 
hopes  to  take  up  this  work  during  the  coming  summer.  The  textbook,  Agents 
of  Disease  and  Host  Resistance,  to  which  four  members  of  the  School  contrib- 
uted chapters,  was  published  during  the  year.  A  joint  publication  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  the  Medical  Division  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Recon- 
struction Administration  will  be  a  monograph  entitled  A  Handboo\  of  the 
Proximate  Chemical  Composition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Foodstuffs  in  the 
Puerto  Rican  Dietary. 

NEW  YORK  POST-GRADUATE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL' 
WiLLARD  C.  Rappleye,  M.D.,  Director 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  report  the  resignation,  on  October  i,  1935,  of  Professor 
Herman  O.  Mosenthal  as  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Director  of  the  Medical  Service.  He  retained  his  academic  and  hospital 
appointments.  His  valuable  services  as  a  teacher  and  investigator  are  still  avail- 

1  For  details  see  Report  of  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital. 
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able.  During  the  period  of  his  administration  the  Department  developed 
steadily.  Excellent  courses  on  various  aspects  of  internal  medicine  were  offered 
and  many  physicians  took  advantage  of  them.  He  was  succeeded  by  Professor 
Walter  G.  Lough,  who  is  ably  carrying  forward  the  work  of  the  Department. 

The  library  attendance  in  1935  was  13,252  against  12,437  the  previous  year. 
Six  hundred  and  seventy-one  books  have  been  accessioned  during  the  year, 
bringing  the  total  to  9,071. 

An  outstanding  event  of  the  year  was  the  dedication  on  October  21  of  an 
auditorium  in  honor  of  Dr.  John  F.  Erdmann,  former  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Department  of  Surgery  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery.  This  event  was 
made  possible  through  the  benefactions  of  the  Post-Graduate  Faculty  Associa- 
tion, the  Board  of  Directors,  and  other  friends  of  the  institution.  The  Post- 
Graduate  had  long  been  in  need  of  a  modern  assembly  room  where  lectures, 
clinical  demonstrations,  and  conferences  could  be  held. 

During  the  year  the  Department  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology  has  be- 
come well  established  in  its  new  quarters  in  the  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer 
Unit  of  the  Post-Graduate.  A  well-rounded  teaching  program  has  been  organ- 
ized to  train  specialists  in  dermatology  and  to  offer  short  courses  for  the  con- 
tinued education  of  practicing  physicians.  Already  the  dermatology  clinic  is 
becoming  widely  known  for  the  excellence  of  its  teaching  program  and  for  the 
great  variety  of  clinical  problems  which  are  available  for  study  and  demon- 
stration, and  numbers  of  students  are  being  attracted  from  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  statement  of  the  many  contributions  to 
literature  which  were  made  by  this  department  during  the  year.  Problems  pre- 
sented by  such  conditions  as  psoriasis,  epitheliomas,  dermatophytosis,  ulcers, 
metallic  poisonings,  seborrhea,  eczema,  ringworm,  cutaneous  tuberculosis, 
pemphigus,  and  dermatitis  herpetiformis  are  being  actively  studied.  Newer 
methods  such  as  clinical  spectroscopy,  studies  in  allergy,  and  bacteriological 
and  physiological  analyses  are  being  brought  to  bear  on  these  problems. 

The  gynecological  clinic  was  moved  from  its  old  quarters  in  the  basement  of 
the  Hewitt  Building  to  the  basement  of  the  McKernon  Building.  The  cysto- 
scopic,  endocrine,  and  diathermy  clinics  are  associated  with  the  main  diag- 
nostic clinics  and  the  two  laboratories  for  the  correlation  of  biological  and 
endocrine  studies.  The  proximity  of  such  laboratories  to  the  diagnostic  service 
facilitates  the  study  of  clinical  problems. 

Among  the  contributions  of  the  Department  are  the  development  of  a  new 
technique  for  sterilization  of  the  female,  the  treatment  of  pelvic  inflammations 
by  iontophoresis,  and  the  discovery  of  the  importance  of  trichomonad  infec- 
tion in  the  male  as  a  cause  of  recurrent  attacks  of  vaginitis.  The  residency  in 
gynecology,  established  in  1931,  has  provided  a  closer  liaison  between  the 
out-patient,  hospital,  and  teaching  activities  of  the  Department. 

The  Department  of  Medicine  continued  its  numerous  research  and  clinical 
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activities  of  former  years.  Problems  associated  with  cholesterol  metabolism 
and  diabetes  are  gradually  being  clarified  through  the  studies  of  this  and  other 
groups  interested  in  the  subject.  Several  new  problems  relating  to  the  periph- 
eral vascular  system  are  being  investigated  by  the  vascular  clinic.  A  Research 
Fellow  gives  his  full  time  to  this  study.  The  vascular  clinic  now  occupies  a 
suite  of  rooms  of  its  own  in  the  medical  building,  thus  facilitating  the  care  of 
patients,  research,  and  teaching. 

During  the  year  the  gall  bladder  clinic  was  transferred  to  the  medical  build- 
ing, thus  bringing  together  the  activities  of  this  group.  Moving  pictures  illus- 
trating the  function  of  the  biliary  tract  were  made  for  exhibition  at  meetings 
of  medical  societies. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  Atlantic 
City  in  June,  1935,  the  medical  department  was  represented  by  exhibits  from 
the  vascular  clinic,  gall  bladder  clinic,  and  by  the  parasitology  division  of  the 
gastro-enterology  clinic.  The  vascular  clinic  and  chest  clinic  also  conducted 
exhibitions  at  the  Graduate  Fortnight  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  The  gall 
bladder  clinic  presented  exhibitions  before  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society 
at  Albany  and  the  El  Paso  County  Medical  Society  at  El  Paso,  Texas. 

The  Research  and  Journal  Club,  established  in  1934,  has  continued  to  hold 
monthly  meetings  which  have  increased  in  popularity.  The  attendance  now 
taxes  the  capacity  of  the  Erdmann  Auditorium.  Outstanding  physicians  from 
other  medical  institutions  in  New  York  have  been  invited  to  participate  in  the 
presentations  and  discussions. 

The  new  course  in  neurology  for  general  practitioners  has  been  well  at- 
tended. While  the  clinical  material  is  somewhat  limited  and  additional  facil- 
ities and  equipment  for  teaching  are  needed,  it  has  been  possible  to  offer  a 
program  of  study  on  a  part-time  basis  for  practitioners  which  has  proved 
valuable  to  them. 

The  staff  in  ophthalmology  has  made  many  contributions  to  the  literature 
in  this  field,  particularly  in  respect  to  ocular  muscle  anomalies  and  functional 
disorders.  Contributions  have  been  made  by  the  staff  in  otolaryngology  to 
knowledge  of  otosclerosis.  Intensive  study  in  this  subject  has  been  supported 
for  several  years  by  the  American  Otological  Society.  Short  courses  are  offered 
for  practicing  otolaryngologists  in  this  specialty. 

The  staff  in  pathology  and  bacteriology  made  valuable  contributions  to 
literature,  particularly  on  the  phenomena  of  bacteriophage,  the  treatment  of 
septicemia  and  infections  generally,  and  cancer.  The  Department  also  con- 
ducted regular  interdepartmental  clinical  pathological  conferences.  The  De- 
partment cooperates  in  the  teaching  program  of  the  several  clinical  depart- 
ments by  offering  instruction  in  pathology  and  bacteriology  as  related  to  the 
special  clinical  fields.  In  addition,  it  offers  technician  courses  in  clinical  pathol- 
ogy and  bacteriology  to  qualified  students. 
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Courses  in  pediatrics  for  general  practitioners  have  been  reorganized  on 
monthly  schedules  for  part-time  and  full-time  attendance.  They  are  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  practicing  physicians  for  they  offer  balanced  programs 
of  didactic  and  practical  instruction.  They  give  students  an  opportunity  to 
examine  patients  under  supervision  and  to  participate  in  their  care  in  the  out- 
patient department  and  wards.  Members  of  the  staff  have  continued  their 
studies  in  the  field  of  exanthemata  and  other  infections. 

Research  studies  in  the  Department  of  Radiology  contribute  to  knowledge 
of  air  ionization  and  absorbed  radiation  and  the  effect  on  body  tissues,  studies 
that  are  fundamental  to  knowledge  of  radiation  therapy.  The  addition  to  the 
staff  of  a  physicist  made  it  possible  to  undertake  studies  of  the  use  of  heat  and 
ultra  short  wave  in  increasing  radio-sensitivity  in  the  more  resistant  forms  of 
neoplastic  disease.  Other  studies  include  one  on  the  value  of  preoperative 
radiation  therapy. 

The  internship  in  surgery  was  placed  on  a  two-year  residency  basis.  All 
candidates  for  such  appointments  must  have  had  previously  at  least  one  year 
of  internship.  Under  the  new  system  residents  progress  through  a  systematized 
course  of  training  including  an  out-patient  service  in  surgical  diagnosis,  pre- 
operative and  postoperative  and  follow-up  care,  studies  in  pathology  and  sur- 
gical anatomy,  bacteriology,  in-patient  ward  service,  assistantship  in  operating 
room,  and,  in  the  last  six  months,  experience  in  major  surgery  under  super- 
vision. 

In  spite  of  curtailment  of  funds  and  limited  facilities,  numerous  contribu- 
tions have  been  made  particularly  in  problems  of  metabolism,  gall  bladder 
disease,  and  goiter.  Advances  have  been  made  in  the  surgical  technique  of 
neoplasms  of  the  large  intestine.  Important  clinical  investigation  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  field  of  anesthesia,  particularly  with  reference  to  preparation 
for  operation  by  the  use  of  paraldehyde. 

The  cancer  division  of  the  Department  of  Surgery,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Carl  Eggers,  has  integrated  its  activities  in  the  Stuyvesant  Square  Hospital 
and  those  in  the  Post-Graduate.  Its  out-patient  service  has  increased  remark- 
ably during  the  year  and  an  extensive  program  of  teaching  and  research  has 
been  inaugurated.  This  division  shows  promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  out- 
standing centers  for  research  and  education  in  this  field. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Traumatic  Surgery  is 
the  monthly  publication  of  a  bulletin  dealing  with  problems  of  traumatic  and 
industrial  surgery.  The  fall  and  spring  courses  in  traumatic  surgery  attracted 
physicians  from  all  over  the  country.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  the  handling  of  traumatic  conditions.  Among  the  special  investiga- 
tions being  carried  forward  are:  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  in  relation 
to  operative  treatment  and  causes  of  nonunion;  fracture  of  the  skull;  and 
fracture  of  the  os  calcis. 
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Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Urology  have  continued  their 
studies  of  the  newer  methods  of  deaUng  with  prostatic  obstruction.  Other  re- 
searches include  problems  related  to  endocrinology,  new  antiseptic  solutions 
for  local  use  in  urology,  observations  of  the  acid  ash  diet  as  a  prophylactic 
measure  in  cases  of  recurrent  urinary  calculi,  the  influence  of  pregnancy  upon 
the  ureter,  studies  on  urological  conditions  of  children,  and  continued  im- 
provement of  instruments  for  transurethral  surgery. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WiLLARD  C.  RaPPLEYE, 

]une  50,  ig^6  Dean 


SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I936 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 1936. 

Engineering  education  is  pecuharly  alive  to  the  desirability  of 
selecting  for  formal  presentation  those  subjects  and  intellectual  dis- 
ciplines vi'hich  shall  offer  to  the  students  the  greatest  present  and 
future  stimulation  toward  both  professional  and  social  (used  here  in 
its  largest  sense)  development.  In  building  or  remodeling  curricula 
or  in  evaluating  existing  engineering  curricula  we  must  balance 
against  each  other  numerous  important  factors,  such  as  training  in 
the  liberal  arts  against  science  and  technological  training;  acquisi- 
tion of  factual  knowledge  against  training  in  logical,  critical  analy- 
sis and  synthesis;  training  in  theory  versus  practical  application  to 
name  only  a  few.  But  of  even  more  importance  to  the  quality  of  the 
student,  to  the  vitality  of  tlie  instruction,  and  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  training  for  both  professional  and  social  development  is  the 
stimulating  quality  of  the  staff.  To  use  only  one  example  from  our 
own  School  of  Mines  history,  those  of  our  alumni  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  study  under  Chandler  (the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  whose  birth  we  celebrate  this  fall)  remember  not  alone  the  chem- 
istry he  taught  but  the  lasting  stimulation  they  received.  Hearing 
him  use  the  facts  and  methods  of  general  chemistry  drove  home  the 
lesson  of  applying  science  and  the  liberal  arts  to  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. His  incisive  logical  analysis  of  the  problem  indicated  definite 
critical  experiments.  His  lectures  culminated  in  a  beautifully  phrased 
synthesis  which  lead  to  definite  conclusions.  Oftentimes  Professor 
Chandler  would  give  point  to  his  lectures  by  some  homely  yet  hu- 
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morous  story.  Unfortunately,  such  great  teachers  are  very  rare.  No 
teaching  of  a  methodology  of  pedagogy  produces  them,  nor  does 
insistence  on  research  or  scholarly  productivity  as  a  means  to  pro- 
motion, valuable  as  these  are  for  others. 

Quality  of  instruction,  then,  is  the  most  important  item;  yet  we 
must  search  diligendy  for  a  rational  balance  of  the  other  factors. 
There  seems  at  the  present  time  to  be  an  overbalance  of  emphasis 
on  subject  matter,  on  "knowledge"  as  contrasted  with  "wisdom." 
We  are  apparently  concerned  with  "how  much"  a  student  knows, 
not  with  "how  well  can  he  use  what  he  knows."  "Acquisition  of 
knowledge"  must  be  a  continuous  process,  coexistent  with  life  itself, 
but  at  some  stage  we  must  inculcate  the  principles  and  methods  of 
discriminatory  logic.  If  the  division  point  between  "secondary"  and 
"higher"  education  has  any  justification  whatever  it  would  seem 
to  be  that  commencing  there  the  mere  accumulation  of  knowledge 
should  be  supplemented  with  distinctive  training  in  discrimination. 
For  those  students  who  desire  to  enter  higher  education  we  set  up 
certain  entrance  requirements,  largely  based  on  determining  how 
much  knowledge,  what  character,  and  what  purposes  the  prospec- 
tive entrant  has.  Is  it  not  time  in  the  early  college  years  that  we 
parallel  acquisition  with  discrimination  ? 

Yet  we  talk  glibly  of  producing  the  learned  man  by  continual 
exposure  to  acquiring  more  and  more  knowledge.  We  introduce 
into  the  college  or  technical  school  more  and  more  survey  or  orien- 
tation courses,  admirably  designed  as  they  are  to  give  larger  back- 
grounds in  more  fields  of  learning.  Such  courses  must,  of  necessity, 
explore  great  fields  of  knowledge  in  a  limited  time.  Hence  the 
instruction  must  cover  not  only  facts  but  also  conclusions  of  fact 
and  generalizations  of  opinion  with  small  opportunity  to  differen- 
tiate carefully.  These  courses  may  be  likened  to  airplane  reconnais- 
sance which  sees  mountains  as  mere  humps  and  flattens  out  the 
foothills  that  must  be  climbed  to  reach  them;  that  sees  great  rivers 
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as  silver  threads  and  overlooks  essential  tributaries;  that  sees  man 
in  terms  of  the  rectangular  patchwork  of  his  activities  but  scarcely 
recognizes  him  as  an  operator.  Exploration  is  and  should  be  a  valu- 
able precursor  and  directive  for  logical  analysis,  rigorous  thought 
and  careful  synthesis;  in  other  words,  for  discriminatory  logic. 

If  this  analysis  is  correct  what  are  we  doing  to  teach  our  students 
the  necessity  for  and  ability  to  distinguish  die  differences  between 
fact,  conclusion  of  fact,  and  opinion  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  many  stu- 
dents not  only  are  unable  to  distinguish  these  differences  but  do  not 
recognize  the  necessity  for  so  doing  ?  It  seems  as  though  many  stu- 
dents substitute  emotion  and  belief  for  careful  thought  and  are 
ignorant  of  the  mental  processes  that  constitute  discriminatory  logic. 
Certainly  for  engineering  students  the  instruction  in  every  subject 
must  add  to  their  training  in  logic.  They  will  be  called  upon  as 
engineers  to  direct  the  control  of  powerful  natural  phenomena. 
These  harnessed  forces  are  potent  for  injury  to  life  and  property, 
even  for  our  civilization,  if  the  control  is  inadequate.  For  these 
reasons,  the  engineer's  education  should  teach  him  to  scrutinize 
apparent  and  asserted  fact  with  the  greatest  care,  and  to  test  and 
retest  conjectures  before  accepting  them  as  conclusions. 

Instruction  in  methods  of  careful  scrutiny  and  in  discriminatory 
thinking  cannot  be  started  too  early.  It  has  all  the  weight  of  a 
freshman's  past  educational  experience  to  overcome  before  it  can 
start  on  its  own  foundation  because  this  past  educational  expe- 
rience has  been  dedicated  to  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  then  con- 
fronts the  more  difficult  task  of  building  up  in  the  face  of  an 
ingrained,  and  in  many  cases  an  apparently  instinctive,  habit  of 
reliance  on  authority,  sufficient  independence  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter to  think  and  judge  individually.  We  see  lack  of  consideration 
for  others'  points  of  view,  lack  of  discrimination,  lack  of  ordinary 
courtesy  and  substitution  of  emotion  and  belief  for  calm  logical 
thought  in  some  of  the  student  agitation  in  the  colleges.  We  see 
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much  of  these  same  characteristics  in  everyday  life  among  so-called 
educated  people.  Haven't  we  pursued  the  false  god  of  acquisition 
and  neglected  the  true  god  of  wisdom  in  our  higher  education  ? 

Fortunately,  contact  with  the  hard  facts  of  pure  and  applied  sci- 
ence reduces  this  tendency  to  emotion  and  belief  in  the  latter  years 
of  professional  study.  It  is  true  also  that  those  students  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  in  their  survey  courses  to  be  assigned  to 
great  teachers,  men  of  breadth  of  experience  and  balance  of  judg- 
ment, have  learned  by  assimilation  much  discriminatory  logic.  Yet, 
survey  courses  in  general  are  manned  with  younger  instructors, 
often  candidates  for  higher  degrees,  who  lack  the  very  breadth  of 
experience  and  balance  of  judgment  so  necessary  to  keep  the  teacher 
an  expositor  and  discussor  and  to  prevent  indoctrination  or  prose- 
lyting. 

What  can  be  done  about  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  engineering 
education  (to  which  this  whole  discussion  is  directed  for  we  are  not 
competent  to  discuss  it  from  any  other  point  of  view)  ?  We  must 
first  seek  a  rational  balance  of  the  offerings  in  the  three  main  fields 
of  education  for  the  prospective  engineer — liberal  arts,  science,  and 
technology;  second,  seek  a  rational  balance  between  factual  acquisi- 
tion and  discriminating  logic  in  each  discipline;  and  last,  but  the 
most  important,  search  out  the  great  teachers  and  put  them  in 
charge  of  the  basic  instruction  in  all  fields.  It  should  be  the  greatest 
distinction  in  academic  circles — and  one  most  eagerly  sought  by 
teachers — to  be  entrusted  with  the  stimulation  (not  the  saturation) 
of  the  eager,  inquiring  minds  of  the  youngest  undergraduates.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction  of  our  Faculty  are  giving 
constant  attention  to  these  problems.  They  have  appointed  a  special 
subcommittee  to  review  the  program  of  instruction  in  the  pre- 
engineering  and  professional  years.  They  are  continually  searching 
for  men  to  be  appointed  to  the  staff  who  may  become  great  teachers 
or  great  researchers  or  great  scholars  and  seek  to  secure  a  balance 
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between  these  various  types  of  staff  members  so  that  our  Faculty 
may  retain  its  outstanding  position. 

These  are  the  primary  problems  but  closely  associated  with  them 
is  the  problem  of  adequate  class,  laboratory,  and  office  space  and 
equipment.  To  develop  and  to  hold  a  great  staff  for  the  instruction 
of  students,  for  fundamental  research,  and  for  scholarly  exposition 
of  engineering  progress,  we  must  offer  proper  and  reasonable  fa- 
cilities for  instruction  and  for  research.  It  is  in  the  physical  plant 
that  our  School  is  weak  and  we  must  now  undertake  the  rebuild- 
ing and  re-equipping  of  our  facilities.  Studies  of  the  possible  solu- 
tions to  our  problem  have  now  ripened  into  certain  definite  plans 
which  utilize  and  coordinate  our  existing  plant  with  new  build- 
ings. As  we  have  said  in  previous  reports,  these  additional  facilities, 
as  shown  by  the  illustrations  in  this  report,  can  be  located  on  the 
existing  Morningside  Heights  Campus  and  can  be  built  one  after 
the  other  as  funds  permit.  The  most  pressing  need  is  for  laboratory 
space  for  the  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineering  Departments. 
This  can  be  satisfied  by  construction  fronting  on  the  Green  between 
Havemeyer  and  University  Halls  and  connected  with  the  present 
Engineering  Building.  Moving  die  electrical  and  mechanical  lab- 
oratories into  this  new  space  will  permit  expansion  in  the  Engi- 
neering Building  and  in  Havemeyer  Hall  of  the  space  devoted  to 
civil,  chemical,  and  industrial  engineering  and  hence  will  offer 
immediate  relief  to  those  departments  which  are  most  definitely 
crowded. 

This  first  construction  and  the  necessary  equipment  will  involve 
nearly  one  and  one-half  million  dollars  and  is  urgently  required 
to  give  relief  from  present  conditions.  The  second  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram is  a  new  building  above  part  of  these  laboratories  to  house  the 
ofiEces  and  classrooms  of  the  Departments  of  Electrical  and  Me- 
chanical Engineering.  The  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
is  now  housed  in  the  Pupin  Laboratories  and  is  occupying  space 
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needed  by  die  Physics  Department.  This  proposed  building  with  its 
equipment  will  require  nearly  a  million  dollars.  Therefore,  it  is 
evident  that  within  the  next  five  years  we  must  raise  nearly  two  and 
one-half  million  dollars  of  new  funds  to  care  for  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  our  School. 

These  plans  involve  no  material  expansion  of  the  School  or  of  the 
student  body.  They  are  absolutely  necessary  to  care  for  the  techni- 
cal advances  which  have  been  made  in  the  various  fields  of  engi- 
neering in  the  past  three  decades.  Provision  for  future  needs  and  for 
future  growth  must  be  made  in  an  additional  building  at  the  corner 
of  i20th  Street  and  Broadway,  the  site  for  which  has  been  reserved 
for  engineering  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University.  These  plans  will 
be  submitted  to  your  special  committee  and  construction  of  the  first 
phase — the  laboratory  space — should  be  begun  in  time  to  dedicate 
it  at  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  School. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  suffered  a  grievous  loss  in  the  un- 
timely death  of  Professor  Albin  Hermann  Beyer  of  the  Department 
of  Civil  Engineering.  A  great  teacher  and  a  great  research  man. 
Professor  Beyer  possessed  those  qualities  which  won  the  respect  and 
love  of  his  colleagues  and  his  students.  After  his  graduation  from 
Columbia  in  1903  in  civil  engineering  he  had  wide  practical  expe- 
rience combined  with  teaching  at  Cornell  before  he  was  called  back 
to  Columbia  in  1917.  He  served  not  only  the  University  from  that 
time  until  his  death  but  also  the  city  of  New  York  on  building 
codes  and  the  professional  societies  on  numerous  committees.  He 
was  a  prodigious  worker  but  was  never  too  busy  to  devote  time  and 
energy  to  the  student  who  turned  to  him  for  help  or  stimulation. 

Through  the  death  of  Professor  Roy  Jed  Colony  the  Faculty  has 
lost  a  colleague  of  outstanding  reputation  in  geology.  His  genial  per- 
sonality, untiring  patience,  facility  in  explanation,  and  sympathy 
for  his  students  endeared  him  alike  to  his  fellow  staff  members  and 
his  students. 

Professor  Theodore  Clinton  Taylor  was  one  of  our  own  graduates 
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in  chemical  engineering  who,  choosing  pure  science  as  his  field, 
gained  distinction  as  an  organic  chemist  before  his  untimely  death. 
However,  he  retained  his  interest  in  the  School  of  Engineering  and 
accomplished  much  effective  work  in  the  engineering  applications 
of  organic  chemistry,  notably  in  ore  flotation  and  in  the  relationship 
between  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  flotation  agents 
and  their  efficiency. 

We  welcome  to  our  stafl  in  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering 
Professor  Roy  R.  Zipprodt  who  brings  broad  engineering  expe- 
rience in  the  field  of  reinforced  concrete,  coupled  with  experience  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity. We  look  forward  to  continued  development  of  our  teach- 
ing and  research  in  concrete  design. 

During  the  past  year  the  Committee  on  Professional  Schools  of 
the  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development  has  initiated 
the  preparation  of  a  list  of  accredited  curricula  in  the  schools  of 
engineering  in  this  country.  Starting  with  New  England  and  the 
Middle  Atlantic  states  as  a  proving  ground,  much  forward-looking 
work  has  been  accomplished.  During  the  coming  year  this  work 
will  be  extended  into  the  remaining  regions  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  report  that  our  curricula  were  examined  by  the  main 
committee  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  that  committee,  have 
been  accredited  by  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Develop- 
ment with  the  exception  of  the  curriculum  in  mineral  dressing.  In 
this  case,  action  has  been  withheld  until  other  schools  giving  work 
in  this  field  have  been  visited,  there  being  no  similar  work  given 
in  the  East. 

I  am  also  happy  to  report  that  this  committee  has  approached  its 
important  responsibilities  without  any  bias  and  with  no  intention 
of  forcing  all  curricula  into  a  standard  mold.  A  single  and  author- 
itative list  of  accredited  engineering  curricula  is  highly  desirable 
and  this  list  should  be  prepared  by  a  single  committee  in  order  to 
secure  equitable  judgment.  This,  however,  opens  die  possibility  for 
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regimentation  of  curricula  which  would  be  the  worst  thing  that 
could  happen  in  the  long  run.  In  seeking  for  a  common  basis  of 
judgment,  the  committee  has  recognized  fully  that  a  bookkeeping 
account  of  hours  of  exposure  to  study  does  not  evaluate  a  curri- 
culum. They  have  acknowledged  the  importance  of  the  teacher  as 
well  as  the  subject  matter  which  he  expounds.  The  committee  was 
composed  of  practicing  engineers  as  well  as  educators  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  personnel  was  indeed  fortunate.  Their  work  marks  a 
forward  step  in  engineering  education. 

During  the  past  year  a  special  committee  has  considered  the  se- 
quence of  instruction  in  mechanics.  Since  this  material  bridges  the 
fields  of  physics  and  various  branches  of  engineering  there  is  need 
for  careful  coordination  of  this  instruction  with  the  subjects  offered 
in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering  and  in  advanced  physics.  As 
a  result  of  this  study  the  Faculty  adopted  the  recommendations  of 
the  special  committee  and  placed  the  instruction  in  mechanics 
under  a  committee  reporting  directly  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Engineering.  The  personnel  of  the  group  teaching  mechanics  is  to 
be  chosen  from  the  Physics  and  Engineering  Departments.  There 
is  thus  secured  a  unity  of  purpose,  a  continuity  of  subject  matter, 
and  a  breadth  of  teaching  personnel  which  should  make  this  basic 
necessity  for  all  engineering  work  of  even  greater  strength  than 
heretofore. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Daniel  D.  Jackson,  Executive  Officer 

The  unit  operations  laboratory  needs  replacement  of  old  equipment  which 
is  not  only  obsolete  but  corroded  almost  to  the  danger  point.  The  University 
has  granted  special  funds  for  this  replacement  during  the  coming  year  v^^hich 
will  place  this  laboratory  in  the  front  rank  of  chemical  engineering  laborato- 
ries in  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  special  lectures  were  given  before  the  student  groups  during 
the  year:  Leo  H.  Baekeland,  Sc.D.,  Honorary  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing, President,  Bakelite  Corporation,  "The  Human  Factor  in  the  Chemical 
Industry";  Roland  P.  Soule,  ChE.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Chemical  Engineering, 
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"Financial  Structure  of  the  Chemical  Industries";  Anthony  W.  Deller,  Ch.E., 
Lecturer  in  Chemical  Engineering,  "Patent  Law  for  Chemical  and  Metallurgi- 
cal Industries";  Dr.  M.  R.  Mandelbaum,  Gray  Process  Corporation,  "Properties 
and  Methods  of  Refining  Motor  Fuels";  Dr.  R.  E.  Wilson,  Vice-president, 
Pan-American  Petroleum  and  Transport  Company,  "Use  of  Solvents  in  Petro- 
leum Refining";  Stephen  Tyler,  Thermal  Syndicate  Inc.,  spoke  as  President  of 
the  New  York  Section  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers  at  the 
Student  Chapter  Dinner. 

Much  valuable  research  has  been  conducted  in  the  various  laboratories  of 
this  department  and  by  the  individual  staff  members.  The  publications  of 
these  researches  are  listed  below  in  the  Bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  James  K.  Finch,  Executive  OfiEcer. 

Following  the  usual  plan.  Civil  Engineering  180,  Construction  Plants  and 
Costs,  offered  every  other  year,  was  again  given  in  the  Spring  Session.  We  were 
fortunate  in  again  securing  the  services  of  Robert  W.  Briggs,  C.E.,  Columbia, 
191 1 ;  A.M.,  1912,  an  engineering  contractor  of  broad  experience  and  an  excel- 
lent teacher.  The  course,  carried  out  on  the  same  plan  as  previously,  created 
a  great  deal  of  interest  among  the  student  body.  Mr.  Briggs  is,  at  my  sugges- 
tion, writing  a  paper  for  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Edu- 
cation, describing  the  unique  plan  which  we  have  developed  for  teaching  this 
subject. 

As  has  also  become  our  practice,  the  introductory  lectures,  amounting  to 
about  one-third  of  the  course  in  Civil  Engineering  104,  Transportation  Eco- 
nomics, were  given  by  Professor  Thurman  W.  Van  Metre  of  the  School  of 
Business.  Similarly  the  special  lectures  on  present-day  railroad  problems  were 
given  by  Mr.  Voorhees  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company. 

In  connection  with  the  combination  course  in  Civil  Engineering  lyz  and 
2y2  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  AUston  Dana,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1906;  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1908,  engineer  of  design  with  both 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  (Bayonne  Arch  and  George  Washington 
Suspension  bridges)  and  the  Triborough  Bridge  Authority.  Mr.  Dana  gave 
a  series  of  four  lectures  in  this  course  on  suspension  bridge  problems. 

At  the  request  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association  the  Department 
cooperated  in  providing  lecture  space,  etc.,  for  a  special  two-day  session  of 
lectures  for  the  inspectors  of  the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

During  the  year  the  Department  issued  a  comprehensive  statement  of  lab- 
oratory policy  which  is  in  line  with  the  general  policy  of  the  School  in  respect 
to  the  use  of  laboratories.  This  policy  is  as  follows: 
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1.  Our  laboratories  are  interested  primarily  in  fundamental  research — a.  type 
of  research  which,  while  it  may  uncover  data  of  value  to  the  profession,  is 
usually  financially  unproductive  and,  hence,  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the 
activities  of  commercial  laboratories. 

2.  Routine,  standardized  testing  is  not  in  general  desired  by  our  laboratories, 
but  we  believe,  however,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  make  our  equipment  avail- 
able to  the  metropolitan  area,  undertaking  more  or  less  routine  tests  at  the 
request  (a)  of  the  Federal,  State,  or  Municipal  governments,  as  an  element 
of  public  service,  or  (b)  of  commercial  laboratories  when  a  check-up  is 
desired  or  they  have  not  got  the  necessary  facilities  or  equipment. 

Furthermore 

3.  We  believe  that  a  certain  minimum  of  routine  testing  in  standard  lines  is 
necessary  to  keep  our  force  familiar  with  current  practice  and  methods. 
We  propose  to  reduce  such  testing  to  a  minimum  by  making  our  charges 
higher  than  those  of  any  commercial  laboratory  in  this  area. 

4.  Similarly,  in  developing  fields,  routine  tests  frequently  disclose  worthwhile 
subjects  for  fundamental  research  and  we  shall  reserve  the  right  to  under- 
take such  routine  testing  in  these  fields  as  we  believe  to  be  promising. 

The  Department  has  also  codified  and  published  regulations  for  the  publica- 
tion of  reports  on  standard  tests  and  special  investigations.  Copies  of  these 
regulations  can  be  secured  upon  request  to  the  Department. 

The  materials  testing  laboratory  reports  that  about  two  thousand  tests  have 
been  conducted  during  the  year.  Included  in  this  is  the  research  on  pin  con- 
nections by  Mr,  Bruce  G.  Johnston,  which  is  now  completed  and  the  paper  in 
process  of  publication.  Due  to  Professor  Beyer's  death  the  research  program 
was  necessarily  curtailed  this  year,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  investigatory 
work  will  be  resumed  at  normal  rate  next  year. 

The  Fire  Testing  Station  at  Greenpoint,  Long  Island,  presents  a  very  dif- 
ficult problem.  Although  our  station  consists  of  the  simplest  type  of  buildmgs 
with  wood  firing  it  is  the  only  station  of  its  kind  in  this  area;  in  fact,  probably 
the  only  station  other  than  those  of  the  National  Board  of  Underwriters  in 
Chicago  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washington.  It  is  strategically  located 
in  New  York  and  has  been  the  only  station  serving  the  various  New  York 
building  departments  ever  since  Professor  Woolson's  days,  some  thirty  years 
ago.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  only  laboratory  which  a  client  can  use  for  develop- 
ment work  on  new  materials  without  having  the  results  of  his  tests  made 
available  to  competitors. 

A  study  of  operating  costs  of  this  station  for  the  past  twenty  years  shows, 
however,  that,  even  with  our  comparatively  high  charges  ($900  for  a  floor 
test  and  $450  for  a  partition  test  plus  cost  of  erecting,  loading,  etc.,  borne  by 
the  client)  the  surplus  in  the  station  account  (i.e.,  net  earnings)  is  about 
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$1,700,  or  $85  per  year.  An  adequate,  modern,  enclosed  station  with  gas  firing 
would  cost  at  least  $25,000.  Clearly,  judging  from  our  past  activities,  such  a 
capital  charge  could  not  be  met  from  earnings.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  public  serv- 
ice it  is  probably  desirable  for  us  to  continue  to  maintain  such  a  station.  We 
have,  accordingly,  decided  to  keep  the  present  station  and  type  of  equip- 
ment, replacing  the  existing  buildings  as  is  necessary  from  time  to  time.  This, 
we  realize,  is  not  a  progressive  policy,  but  it  does  seem  to  be  the  logical  course 
for  us  to  pursue. 

In  the  photoelastic  laboratory  there  have  been  carried  out  studies  of  mar- 
blette,  a  new  photoelastic  material,  studies  of  pin  connections  to  supplement 
Mr.  Johnston's  researches  mentioned  above,  studies  leading  to  the  design  and 
construction  of  an  interferometer  for  test  and  calibration  of  precision  strain 
gauges  used  in  our  research  work,  and  the  development  of  a  new  optical 
strain-detecting  polariscope.  This  laboratory  plays  an  increasingly  important 
role  as  a  service  laboratory  to  other  work  in  process  in  the  University  and  is 
becoming  increasingly  effective. 

In  the  hydraulics  and  fluid  mechanics  research  laboratory  work  has  been 
continued  on  the  general  phenomena  of  submerged  flow,  on  the  hydraulic 
jump  in  tilted  channels,  and  on  the  mechanics  of  flow  in  granular. materials. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Walter  I.  Slighter,  Executive  Officer 

In  the  Hardey  Research  Laboratories  Professor  Edwin  H.  Armstrong  has 
continued  his  research  on  the  new  method  of  radio  broadcasting  using  phase 
modulation.  A  broadcasting  transmitter  is  now  being  built  to  demonstrate 
this  principle  in  a  practical  manner.  Professor  John  B.  Russell  has  continued 
his  research  on  the  non-linear  characteristics  of  the  vacuum-tube  oscillator  and 
also  on  the  dynatron. 

In  the  power  laboratory  Professor  J.  Arthur  Balmford  has  continued  his 
work  on  the  control  of  synchronous  motors  by  electron  tubes  and  this  matter 
is  now  in  the  Patent  Office.  The  Department  has  ordered  replacement  for  the 
a.c.-d.c.  motor-generator  set  for  the  laboratory  supply  of  alternating  current. 
The  new  set  will  embody  all  the  latest  electronic  controls  of  speed,  frequency, 
and  voltage  and  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  experimental  equipment. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Walter  Rautenstrauch,  Executive  Officer 

Two  researches  into  the  economic  performance  of  the  radio  and  lumber 
industries  were  completed  and  published  during  the  year.  In  addition,  work 
was  begun  on  studies  in  a  large  number  of  industries. 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Charles  E.  Lucke,  Executive  OflScer 

The  Department  again  calls  attention  to  the  lack  of  physical  facilities  and 
the  obsolete  character  of  the  laboratory  equipment.  This  condition  is  becoming 
extremely  serious. 

During  the  past  year  the  second  year  of  the  revised  curriculum  in  mechani- 
cal engineering  w^as  put  into  effect.  The  Department  feels  that  the  plan  is 
sound  and  believes  that  an  outstanding  contribution  has  been  made  to  engi- 
neering education. 

SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

Professor  Thomas  T.  Read,  Executive  OflBcer 

Various  phases  of  the  chemistry  and  physics  of  the  flotation  process  con- 
tinue as  the  major  interest  in  the  field  of  mineral  dressing  and  have  resulted 
in  several  important  publications  during  the  year. 

In  mining  Professor  Bucky  continued  his  research  on  barodynamics,  the 
substitution  of  a  centrifugal  field  of  force  for  a  gravitational  field  and  the  effect 
on  weighty  structures.  Professor  Bucky  was  on  sabbatical  leave  during  part  of 
the  year  and  visited  the  South  African  mining  districts. 

In  metallurgical  research  the  X-ray  studies  of  metals  and  alloys  were  con- 
tinued under  the  direction  of  Professor  Jette.  Professor  Campbell  continued 
his  work  on  the  comparison  of  ancient  and  modern  metal  structure,  publish- 
ing a  paper  on  "The  Structure  of  Armor,  Ancient  and  Modern"  in  Metal  and 
Alloys. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.W.  Barker, 
Dean 

]une  JO,  7956 
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FACULTIES  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE, 
PHILOSOPHY,  AND  PURE  SCIENCE 

REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I936 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sm: 

As  Acting  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy, 
and  Pure  Science,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  very  brief  report 
for  the  academic  year  1935-36. 

On  the  morning  of  May  7, 1936,  the  members  of  these  Faculties, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  University  community,  were 
shocked  by  the  sudden  and  entirely  unf  oreshadowed  death,  through 
a  heart  attack,  of  Howard  Lee  McBain,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of 
Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science. 

A  graduate  of  Columbia  with  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  1905, 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  1907,  under  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science,  with  subsequent  teaching  and  administrative  experience  in 
Washington  University  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  he  re- 
turned to  Columbia  University  in  1912  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Municipal  Science  and  Administration.  In  1917  he  became  Eaton 
Professor  of  that  subject,  in  1925,  Ruggles  Professor  of  Constitu- 
tional Law,  and  in  1929  became  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Political 
Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science. 

Appropriate  biographical  notices  of  Dean  McBain  will  be  pub- 
lished elsewhere.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  record  that  throughout  his 
service  as  Dean  he  steadily  exerted  his  power  to  maintain  high  stan- 
dards of  scholarship  and  achievement  in  the  Graduate  Faculties. 

Of  ready  wit  and  most  companionable,  he  brought  to  the  dean- 
ship  a  vivid  and  independent  personality.  Outstanding  among  his 
qualities  were  his  power  of  penetrating  analysis  and  sound  practical 
judgment.  No  doubt  his  many  contacts  outside  the  University  con- 
tributed to  his  ability  to  avoid  a  too  narrowly  academic  view  of 
University  problems.  While  carrying  the  duties  of  the  deanship,  he 
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continued  to  teach  the  subject  of  constitutional  law  and  to  put  forth 
scholarly  and  challenging  essays  on  problems  of  government  and 
on  constitutional  law.  In  addition,  throughout  his  professional  Hfe 
he  devoted  his  special  abilities  to  public  service  of  a  high  order,  one 
of  the  more  recent  occasions  being  his  work  in  1933  as  special  con- 
sultant to  the  Cuban  Government  on  electoral  laws  and  on  edu- 
cation. 

The  members  of  this  University  and  all  those  who  cherish  educa- 
tion and  good  government  have  reason  to  lament  the  passing  of 
Howard  Lee  McBain,  the  productive  scholar,  the  teacher,  the  ad- 
ministrator, the  public  servant,  the  gentleman,  and  the  comrade. 

It  is  clear  that  the  problems  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  have  to  do 
primarily  with  enhancing  in  excellence  the  membership  of  the 
teaching  staff  and  the  students  who  come  to  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  staff.  But  these  problems  can  not  be  divorced  from  the 
quantitative  problems  of  the  number  of  staff  and  graduate  students 
engaged  in  advanced  study  and  in  adding  to  knowledge  through 
research,  and  certainly  cannot  be  separated  from  questions  of  the 
objectives  and  status  of  the  students.  Dean  McBain  gave  in  his  report 
for  1934-35  the  first  chapter  of  a  study  of  the  "status  and  character 
of  our  graduate  students  as  a  body." 

Through  information  obtained  from  2,599  students  at  the  time  of 
registration,  a  statistical  disclosure  was  made  of  the  composition  of 
the  student  body  as  to  locality  of  residence,  as  to  numbers  of  full- 
time  and  part-time  students,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  students  are 
supported  while  pursuing  their  studies,  as  to  the  nature  of  their 
employment,  as  to  marital  status,  and  as  to  several  other  points. 
Comments  on  the  significance  and  implications  of  this  collated 
information  were  made  by  Dean  McBain.  The  collection  of  infor- 
mation for  such  statistical  studies  has  been  continued  in  connection 
with  1935-36  registrations  and  will  be  continued  throughout  1936-37. 
By  the  end  of  1936-37  information  will  be  in  hand  on  which  to  base 
a  more  complete  statistical  study  and  from  which  to  determine  what 
information  will  need  to  be  collected  from  registrants  thereafter. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Dean  McBain  had  under  way  work  on 
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several  important  problems  of  the  graduate  schools,  some  of  them 
as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  others 
as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction.  Of 
the  latter  the  most  pressing  seem  to  be:  (i)  the  question  of  how  to 
relieve  the  heavy  burden  on  many  students  that  comes  from  the  cost 
of  printing  their  Ph.D.  dissertations.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Grad- 
uate Instruction  will  in  the  early  fall  push  to  completion  a  study  of 
this  problem.  (2)  The  question  of  the  better  education  of  our  stu- 
dents, particularly  those  who  are  recipients  of  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree,  for  teaching,  which  is  the  most  probable  occupation  for 
them.  (3)  The  question  of  how  best  to  maintain  such  relations  with 
many  colleges  that  more  of  their  ablest  students  can  be  encouraged 
to  look  to  Columbia  University  for  further  graduate  study,  which 
question  inevitably  opens  the  whole  question  of  scholarships  and 
fellowships  for  the  aid  of  graduate  students.  These  and  other  sub- 
jects already  under  consideration  will  need  continued  attention  by 
the  Dean  and  the  Committees  on  Instruction  of  the  Faculties. 

In  accordance  with  previous  custom  the  registration  statistics  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  Registrar  for  the  year  are  given  here  for 
ready  reference.  The  total  registration  under  the  Faculties  of  Polit- 
ical Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science  for  the  Winter  and 
Spring  Sessions  of  the  academic  year  1935—36  was  2,765,  as  com- 
pared with  2,862  for  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of  97  students. 
Including  the  Summer  Session,  the  total  enrollment  for  the  year 
was  3,353,  as  compared  with  3,388  of  the  preceding  year,  a  decrease 
of  35  students.  The  number  of  new  students  was  1,020,  as  compared 
with  1,126  in  the  preceding  year,  a  decrease  of  106.  The  number  of 
degrees  conferred  was  as  follows:  Master  of  Arts,  555,  as  compared 
with  528;  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  206,  as  compared  with  193. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  B.  Pegram, 
Acting  Dean 
June  JO,  7936 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I936 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  School  of 
Architecture  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 1936. 

Architecture  has  a  dual  nature;  although  essentially  an  art  it  is 
also  a  science.  A  vital  architecture  must  be  beautiful,  creative,  and 
practical ;  those  who  produce  it  must,  in  consequence,  be  sensitively 
aware  of  the  ideals,  as  well  as  of  the  physical  requirements  of  the 
civilization  in  which  they  live,  since  they  record  its  characteristics 
and  serve  its  needs.  The  curriculum  of  a  school  of  architecture  must 
include  such  studies  as  will  give  the  student  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  both  the  constant  and  the  variable  aesthetic  and  social  values, 
together  with  sound  instruction  in  the  sciences  that  pertain  to  the 
habitation  of  man,  in  all  the  complexity  of  their  development.  It 
must  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  his  profession, 
so  that  in  practice  he  can  combine  in  his  designs  a  timeless  culture 
with  an  intimate  understanding  of  contemporary  civilization. 

During  the  past  year,  the  School  of  Architecture  has  carried  on 
this  work,  remolding  and  stabilizing  its  organization,  and  expand- 
ing its  activity — diis  despite  an  unusual  accumulation  of  difl&culties 
caused  by  unavoidable  changes  and  untimely  deaths. 

For  three  years,  the  School  has  been  going  through  a  progressive 
reorganization  of  method  and  curriculum.  In  every  phase  of  activity 
it  has  been  a  major  objective  to  unite  instruction  as  closely  as  possible 
with  active  pracdce,  so  that  abstract  theory  might  be  combined  with 
concrete  demonstration. 

Contact  with  actual  building  is  an  all-important  element  in  the 
training  of  an  architectural  designer,  and  it  is  precisely  this  lack  of 
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contact  which  was  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  professional  train- 
ing during  the  last  several  generations.  To  counteract  this  deficiency, 
not  only  has  greater  importance  been  given  to  the  courses  in  build- 
ing construction,  but  the  number  of  field  trips  in  connection  with 
these  courses  has  been  augmented.  Despite  the  almost  complete  stop 
in  building  during  the  last  few  years,  the  members  of  the  staff  were 
able  to  find  good  examples  of  every  type  of  construction  within  easy 
distance  of  Avery  Hall,  so  that  the  students  made  some  twenty-five 
trips  visiting  buildings,  yards,  and  shops  of  all  kinds,  whereas  only 
four  or  five  trips  a  year  were  made  in  the  past.  The  beneficial  result 
of  this  personal  and  practical  investigation  was  immediately  per- 
ceptible in  the  increased  confidence  and  knowledge  shown  by  the 
students  in  the  execution  of  their  designs. 

Preliminary  measures  have  been  taken  to  place  our  undergradu- 
ates, for  one  summer  at  least,  in  the  field  on  some  building  in  course 
of  construction,  rather  than  to  have  them  employed  in  architects' 
offices.  This  will  necessitate  considerable  work  and  investigation  on 
the  part  of  the  staff,  and  generous  cooperation  on  the  part  of  build- 
ing contractors  and  practicing  architects.  But  the  interest  already 
shown  on  all  sides,  as  well  as  the  general  increase  in  building,  lead  us 
to  believe  that  there  is  good  probability  that  several  students  can  be 
placed  next  summer.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  if  several  small 
scholarships  were  available  to  help  the  more  needy  students  during 
this  period  of  apprenticeship,  as  so  many  of  our  students  seek  remu- 
nerative employment  to  tide  them  over  the  summer  months. 

The  School  of  Architecture  should  (as  should  also  every  active 
school)  be  an  integral  part  of  the  University  as  a  whole,  rather  than 
an  isolated  unit  within  the  University  confines.  Yet  there  is  always 
a  tendency,  especially  for  the  professional  schools,  toward  isolation. 
In  order  that  our  School  shall  participate  freely  in  the  advantages 
to  be  found  in  a  great  institution  of  learning,  the  following  classes 
have  been  arranged  in  collaboration  with  other  departments  of  the 
University:  air  conditioning  with  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
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Engineering;  illumination  of  buildings  with  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering;  acoustics  of  buildings  with  the  Department 
of  Physics ;  also,  the  courses  already  offered  with  the  Department  of 
Fine  Arts  and  Archaeology  and  the  School  of  Engineering. 

An  entirely  new  venture  in  subject  and  application  was  a  course 
in  scenic  design  given  in  collaboration  with  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music,  and  made  possible  by  the  friendly  cooperation  of  its  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  John  Erskine.  A  series  of  weekly  lectures  were  given  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Kiesler,  architect,  and  one  of  the  stage  designers  of 
the  Juilliard  School.  Under  his  able  direction  the  students  designed 
and  executed  the  sets  and  costumes  used  in  three  of  the  operatic  per- 
formances presented  by  the  Juilliard  School.  It  constituted  a  valu- 
able experience,  not  only  for  the  excellent  instruction  received,  but 
also  because  it  trained  the  student  to  investigate  the  requirements  of 
a  specialized  problem,  and  to  adapt  himself  to  these  requirements. 
It  was  also  stimulating  to  die  student  to  carry  a  problem  through  to 
actual  completion  and  to  have  the  reward  of  seeing  the  final  result 
of  his  work,  which,  in  this  case,  received  favorable  comment  in  the 
metropolitan  press.  We  are  looking  forward  to  a  continuation  of  this 
collaborative  work  next  year. 

We  regret  diat  Columbia  University  is  still  lacking  an  adequate 
auditorium  with  a  complete  stage.  This  need  has  been  strongly  felt 
for  some  time,  and  the  School  this  year  had  the  privilege  of  working 
on  a  hypothetical  building  to  contain  such  a  theater.  On  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Russell  Potter,  Associate  Director  of  University  Exten- 
sion in  charge  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  with  the 
collaboration  of  the  various  departments  of  the  University  that 
would  supposedly  share  in  the  benefits  of  such  a  building,  a  program 
was  written  for  a  structure  to  be  erected  on  Amsterdam  Avenue 
between  ii6th  and  117th  Streets,  to  contain  two  auditoriums  each 
with  a  complete  stage,  one  to  seat  1,500  people,  the  other  350;  and 
the  upper  floors  to  contain  offices,  classrooms,  and  libraries  for  the 
various  departments  offering  instruction  in  drama,  music,  the  dance. 
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painting,  and  sculpture.  It  was  decided  by  all  who  were  potentially 
concerned  that  such  a  building,  so  sorely  needed  on  our  Campus, 
would  bring  the  several  arts  into  close  proximity,  and  foster  a  better 
understanding  of  them  all.  The  eight  solutions  submitted  were 
judged  by  a  jury  consisting  of  Mr.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Mr.  William 
Lescaze,  with  Professor  Arnaud  as  chairman.  The  drawings  re- 
mained on  view  in  Avery  Hall  for  a  week,  and  were  inspected  by 
many  interested  persons  from  outside  as  well  as  from  the  University. 
This  problem,  as  well  as  the  other  work  in  architectural  design,  was 
executed  under  the  guidance  of  Messrs.  Russell  Krob,  Jan  Ruhten- 
berg,  and  Walter  Sanders  who  were  in  charge  of  the  Design  Studios. 

The  Studio  in  Town  Planning  has  proven  its  worth  and  has  jus- 
tified the  generosity  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  whose  grant  of 
$24,000,  payable  over  a  period  of  four  years,  has  made  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Studio  possible.  Professor  Henry  Wright's  students  had 
the  privilege  of  working  on  several  actual  problems  of  real  impor- 
tance, either  independently  under  Professor  Wright's  direction,  or 
in  conjunction  with  the  municipal  and  Federal  authorities. 

Several  well-known  authorities  spoke  at  Avery  in  the  Thursday 
afternoon  conferences  on  town  planning:  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Wil- 
liam Stanley  Parker,  Robert  McLaughlin,  Ralph  Eberlin,  Edmund 
B.  Gilchrist,  Albert  Mayer,  Lewis  Mumford,  Carol  Aronovici,  Tal- 
bot F.  Hamlin,  Jan  Ruhtenberg,  and  Walter  Kruesi. 

The  work  in  landscape  architecture,  under  the  skillful  leadership 
of  Professor  Hugh  Findlay,  has  given  most  satisfactory  results.  Pro- 
fessor Findlay  was  successful  in  obtaining  the  services  of  Messrs. 
A.  F.  BrinkerhofI,  Robert  L.  Fowler,  Jr.,  Richard  Schermerhorn, 
Armand  R.  Tibbitts,  Prentice  Sanger,  and  Charles  Downing  Lay, 
all  well-known  practitioners  in  the  field  of  landscape  architecture, 
who  visited  the  drafting  rooms  and  gave  excellent  and  stimulating 
instruction  to  the  advanced  students.  These  gentlemen  will  con- 
tribute their  services  again  next  year.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
establishment  of  these  courses  at  Columbia  University  we  were 
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invited  to  exhibit  our  work  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects  which  took  place  in  the  rooms  of  the  Architectural 
League  in  New  York  City.  Professor  Findlay  explained  the  instruc- 
tion given  at  Columbia  and  the  exhibit  of  drawings  was  most  favor- 
ably received  by  the  members  of  the  Society.  There  were  216  regis- 
trations in  the  various  courses  oflered  in  this  department.  Professor 
Findlay  delivered  seventeen  lectures  throughout  the  year  to  various 
garden  clubs  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Massachu- 
setts, Georgia,  and  Virginia.  The  activities  which  took  place  at 
"Nevis,"  the  beautiful  estate  at  Irvington-on-Hudson  presented  to 
Columbia  by  Mrs,  Coleman  DuPont,  form  the  subject  of  a  special 
report  submitted  by  Professor  Findlay  who  has  been  in  personal 
charge  of  this  estate. 

Professor  Cecil  Clair  Briggs  continues  to  direct  the  work  in  draw- 
ing, painting,  and  sculpture.  Having  the  generous  support  of  the 
University  authorities,  we  shall  be  able,  next  year,  to  offer  a  greater 
variety  of  courses  in  this  department.  Although  for  a  time  they  will 
be  given  as  part  of  University  Extension  only,  we  feel  that  there  is 
so  great  a  need  for  such  courses  that  their  success  and  subsequent 
growth  is  almost  assured.  It  is  expected  that  these  courses  will  con- 
stitute the  groundwork  for  more  complete  instruction  in  the  "cre- 
ative arts,"  serving  the  various  departments  of  the  University  as  well 
as  the  general  public. 

With  the  permission  of  the  University  and  the  generous  consent 
of  Mr.  Roger  Howson,  Librarian,  we  were  able  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  services  of  Mr.  Talbot  F.  Hamlin,  Librarian  of  Avery  Library, 
who  gave  several  seminars  on  the  theory  and  aestlietics  of  architec- 
ture, besides  seminars  diat  he  had  previously  offered.  It  was  an  ines- 
timable satisfaction  to  be  able,  especially  in  an  emergency,  to  entrust 
these  courses  to  so  scholarly  and  able  a  teacher,  and  one  who  knows 
the  School  so  intimately.  All  of  Mr.  Hamlin's  lectures  were  enthu- 
siastically received. 

Joseph  Hudnut,  having  served  the  University  for  six  years  as  Pro- 
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fessor  of  the  History  of  Architecture,  for  one  year  as  Acting  Dean, 
and  for  one  year  as  Dean  of  the  School  of  Architecture,  resigned  his 
post  at  Columbia  on  June  30, 1935.  To  direct  the  School  temporarily, 
the  Trustees  appointed  a  Committee  of  Administration  composed 
of  Professor  Cecil  Clair  Briggs,  Mr.  Jan  Ruhtenberg,  Associate  in 
Architecture,  and  Professor  Leopold  Arnaud,  chairman.  This  Com- 
mittee was  dissolved  on  February  3,  1936,  vi^hen  Professor  Arnaud 
was  made  Acting  Dean. 

We  were  pleased  to  welcome  to  our  staff  as  Associate  in  Architec- 
ture, Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Smith  to  succeed  Mr.  William  F.  Drewry,  Jr. 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  keen  and  vigorous  young  man  who  has  had  a  broad 
experience  in  building  construction;  with  the  able  assistance  of  Mr. 
William  H.  Hayes  the  courses  in  construction  have  been  increased 
in  number  and  in  scope. 

During  the  coming  academic  year,  the  Design  Studios  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  three  instructors — Messrs.  Edgar  I.  Williams, 
John  C.  B.  Moore,  and  Donald  Fletcher.  Because  of  their  serious 
schooling,  their  general  culture,  and  tlieir  enviable  records  of 
achievement  as  practicing  architects  and  teachers,  these  three  new 
members  of  our  staff  will  be  able  to  offer  sound  and  well-rounded 
instruction.  The  School  will  also  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  four 
outstanding  practitioners — Messrs.  William  Lescaze,  Arthur  Loomis 
Harmon,  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  and  George  Howe  who,  as  Visiting 
Critics,  will  come  to  the  drafting  rooms  periodically  for  informal 
talks  with  the  students. 

Mr.  Carl  Feiss,  well  equipped  to  give  able  assistance  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  town  planning,  will  be  added  to  our  staff  as  an  instructor  in 
the  Town  Planning  Studio. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  LaFarge  was  appointed  Mathews  Lecturer  for  1936. 
In  this  capacity  he  delivered  ten  lectures  on  medieval  architecture 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  They  were  of  fine  quality  in 
content  and  delivery  and  were  very  well  attended. 

The  School  sponsored,  either  directly  or  in  collaboration  with  the 
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Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  several  interesting  and  well-attended 
lectures.  Two  given  by  Le  Corbusier,  the  eminent  author  and  apostle 
of  modernism,  on  "Modern  Architecture"  and  "City  Planning," 
drew  large  and  varied  audiences.  Dr.  Erik  Wettergren,  Director  of 
the  National  Museum  of  Arts  in  Stockholm,  gave  some  interesting 
information  on  the  development  of  Swedish  architecture,  which  is 
commanding  so  much  attention  today.  Mr.  Arthur  Granger,  well- 
known  American  architect,  spoke  on  "How  to  Look  at  Architec- 
ture." Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company,  a  motion 
picture,  "Riding  Skyward,"  was  shown,  depicting  the  development 
of  the  elevator,  which  was  such  an  important  factor  in  the  evolution 
of  skyscraper  architecture.  Mr.  Robert  Jacobs,  a  graduate  of  the 
School,  gave  an  informal  talk,  illustrated  with  motion  pictures, 
about  his  recent  trip  through  Egypt,  Greece,  and  western  Europe. 

The  following  exhibits  were  shown  in  Avery  Hall  during  the 
year,  in  addition  to  several  exhibits  of  student  work : 

A  remarkable  collection  of  colored  prints — reproductions  of  the  work  of 
Cezanne — shown  through  the  courtesy  of  August  Hummel. 

An  exhibition  of  the  original  drawings  of  the  Queens-Astoria  Committee 
Project,  by  Carol  Aronovici,  Henry  S.  Churchill,  WilHam  Lescaze,  Albert 
Mayer,  and  Henry  Wright. 

The  winning  designs  for  the  General  Electric  Small  House  Competition. 

Designs  by  Professor  Josef  Albers. 

An  exhibition  of  drawings  by  Mr.  Oronzio  Maldarelli,  Guggenheim  Fellow 
in  Sculpture  and  Associate  in  Sculpture  on  our  staff. 

Beside  the  exhibits  just  mentioned,  there  were  several  exhibits  of 
great  interest  in  Avery  Library. 

The  School  had  the  privilege,  this  year,  of  beginning  an  exchange 
of  students  with  the  School  of  Architecture  of  the  University  of 
Rome,  Italy.  We  earnestly  hope  diat  this  exchange  will  continue 
indefinitely,  as  great  mutual  benefits  can  be  derived  therefrom. 
Travel  is  a  broadening  experience  for  anyone,  but  it  is  particularly 
valuable  for  a  student  of  architecture  to  cultivate  his  taste  and  to 
deepen  his  understanding  of  human  values.  The  American  in 
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Europe  can  study  the  refinement  of  art.  The  European  in  America 
can  study  the  aesthetic  expression  of  a  new  and  vigorous  civiUzation. 
Though  still  young,  this  country  has  attained  an  artistic  develop- 
ment, especially  in  architecture,  which  can  no  longer  be  ignored  by 
the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  every  indication  that  these  Italian- 
American  exchanges  will  be  most  advantageous. 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  receiving  as  our  first  Exchange  Stu- 
dents Dr.  Bruno  Funaro  and  Dr.  Pasquale  Carbonara,  both  gradu- 
ated from  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architecture  in  Rome  in  1933.  Both 
students  have  done  excellent  work  in  the  School.  Reports  from  our 
two  students  in  Rome,  Mr.  Edward  Wilkens  and  Mr.  Seymour 
Saltus,  indicate  that  they  have  had  a  very  profitable  and  enjoyable 
experience  in  Italy. 

The  Schermerhorn  Traveling  Fellowship  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
James  S.  Atkins;  the  Graduate  Fellowship  to  Mr.  Logan  S.  Chap- 
pell.  Mr.  Hubert  D.  Simmons  was  appointed  as  student  Assistant  for 
1936-37,  and  Mr.  Graham  Erskine  was  appointed  Exchange  Stu- 
dent to  Italy. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  awarded  its  medal  to  Mr. 
Logan  S.  Chappell,  and  a  copy  of  the  book  Mont.  St.  Michael  and 
Chartres  to  Messrs.  Robert  Murray  and  Graham  Erskine  for  Hon- 
orable Mention.  Mr.  Graham  Erskine  received  the  Alumni  Medal; 
Mr.  Logan  S.  Chappell  and  Mr.  Graham  Erskine  each  received  a 
medal  from  the  New  York  Society  of  Architects  for  excellence  in 
their  studies  of  construction;  and  Mr.  Logan  S.  Chappell  was 
awarded  the  Alpha  Rho  Chi  Medal. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  the  bequest  of  a  sum  of  money,  willed  to 
the  School  by  the  late  Edward  Hale  Kendall,  which  will  allow  the 
Faculty  to  ofifer  another  coveted  fellowship. 

Due  to  the  general  financial  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
consequent  drop  in  building  activities,  the  School  suffered  a  sharp 
decrease  in  enrollment  from  1931  to  1934.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign 
that  this  year  the  entering  class  of  sixteen  was  twice  as  large  as  the 
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entering  class  of  the  previous  year.  The  registration  for  the  academic 
year  1935—36  was:  60  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Ar- 
chitecture, and  4  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in 
architecture. 

It  is  encouraging  also  to  be  able  to  report  that,  of  the  15  graduates 
this  year  (12  Bachelors  of  Architecture  and  3  Masters  of  Science), 
4  were  awarded  fellowships  for  future  study,  and  the  others  found 
employment  either  before  graduation  or  immediately  diereafter. 
Furthermore,  the  School  has  recently  been  able  to  place  several  of 
the  older  graduates,  which  it  had  been  impossible  to  do  during  the 
past  four  or  five  years.  Also,  a  relatively  large  number  of  students 
have  been  able  to  find  professional  employment  for  the  summer 
months. 

At  a  time  when  we  had  great  need  of  his  sterling  qualities,  Wil- 
liam F.  Drewry,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Architecture,  died  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  July  20, 1935.  He  had  distinguished  himself  during  his  four  years 
at  Columbia  by  his  charm  and  amiability  as  well  as  by  his  thorough 
knowledge  and  teaching  ability.  His  death  is  indeed  a  great  loss. 

On  March  15,  1936,  we  lost  another  member  of  our  staff,  Mr. 
Theodore  Kilmarx,  a  student  Assistant  and  a  candidate  for  the 
Master's  degree,  who  had  graduated  as  a  Bachelor  of  Architecture 
in  June,  1935.  The  death  of  so  young  and  able  a  man  on  the  very 
threshold  of  a  promising  career  is  truly  lamentable. 

After  an  illness  of  two  months.  Dr.  Werner  Hegemann,  who  was 
giving  instruction  in  our  School,  died  April  12, 1936.  He  was  an  in- 
ternationally known  scholar  of  economics  and  town  planning,  and 
his  vigorous  personality  gave  great  vitality  to  his  profound  knowl- 
edge. A  month  before  he  died,  he  published  die  first  volume  of  a 
three-volume  work  upon  which  he  had  expended  much  energy — 
Ciiy  Housing  Planning.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  other  two  volumes, 
for  which  Dr.  Hegemann  left  fairly  complete  notes,  will  also  be 
published. 
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Mr.  Henry  C.  Pelton,  a  graduate  of  our  School,  and  distinguished 
in  the  profession,  died  on  August  28,  1935.  We  regret  his  loss  as  a 
friend  of  the  School  and  as  a  Trustee  of  the  University,  amongst  the 
members  of  which  Board  he  w^as  the  only  architect. 

At  the  moment  that  this  report  goes  to  press,  it  is  my  sad  task  to 
record  the  death,  on  July  9,  1936,  of  Henry  Wright,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Architecture,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  work  in  town  plan- 
ning. Professor  Wright,  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, had  a  reputation  that  was  commensurate  with  his  genius  and 
with  die  simplicity  and  forthrightness  of  his  character.  As  an  au- 
thority on  housing  he  accomplished  a  prodigious  amount  of  work, 
not  only  in  building  and  in  serving  as  consultant  to  government 
authorities,  institutions,  and  private  individuals,  but  also  in  writing 
and  lecturing,  by  which  means  he  brought  the  public  to  a  better 
understanding  of  this  important  problem.  His  death  is  a  great  loss 
not  only  to  die  School,  but  to  the  country  at  large. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Leopold  Arnaud, 
Acting  Dean 

June  50,  ig^6 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 936 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Journalism  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
my  fifth  annual  report. 

Concurrently  with  the  development  of  a  curriculum  for  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Journalism  we  expounded  the  need  for  a  foundation 
to  study  public  opinion.  In  a  lecture  at  Yale  University  in  January, 
1934,  and  in  subsequent  addresses  before  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association  in  1936,  and  at  Tokyo  Imperial  University  and 
the  Sorbonne,  the  philosophical  and  the  practical  aspects  of  research 
in  public  opinion  were  explored.  On  other  occasions  during  the  past 
five  years  we  have  pointed  to  the  need  of  forward-looking  research 
in  the  relation  of  the  press,  the  radio,  and  the  forum  to  "man  and  the 
social  order ."^ 

Today  die  value  of  education  of  men  and  women  for  journalistic 
careers  is  established.  Tomorrow  the  developments  will  be  in  re- 
search in  journalism  and  our  task  will  be  twofold :  professional  edu- 
cation and  scientific  study.  In  the  future  we  must  be  as  much  con- 
cerned with  the  advancement  of  knowledge  as  we  have  been  in  the 
past  with  its  utility. 

We  are  dealing  with  new  conditions  in  public  affairs,  with  the 
state  of  mind  and  the  morale  of  a  nation.  Public  opinion  in  a  democ- 
racy is  forged  by  a  constant  conflict  of  opinion.  Can  there  be  freedom 
of  opinion  where  there  is  unity  of  opinion?  Few  developments 
could  be  as  fatal  in  a  democracy  as  the  isolation  of  education  from 

*  "Never  was  there  a  keener  appreciation  that  industry,  and  commerce,  and  politics,  and  religion, 
and  education  must  all  be  tested  by  their  effects  on  man  and  the  social  order."  President  James 
Rowland  Angell  of  Yale  University,  September  27,  1933. 
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the  realism  of  public  opinion.  We  must  begin  to  study  public  opin- 
ion objectively  as  scholars  study  pure  science.  We  must  know  what 
it  is,  how  and  why  it  is  created.  We  must  know  its  function  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  not  be  content  with  a  political  or  commercial  un- 
derstanding of  how  to  manage  it.  We  must  assemble  information  on 
foreign  short-wave  broadcasting  from  the  standpoint  of  its  impact 
on  American  opinion.  We  must  study  domestic  propaganda  as  it 
affects  government  and  newspaper  editing  and  publishing. 

As  we  approach  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  University  during  the  aca- 
demic year  1937-38  we  are  obligated  to  recommend  and  to  work  for 
the  creation  of  a  Journalism  Foundation.  Therefore,  the  following 
declaration  of  an  essential  public  service  is  submitted  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  approved  by  the  President  and  Trustees  and  be 
financed  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  whose  vision  of  democracy  extends 
beyond  the  span  of  an  individual  life. 


THE  PROPOSED  FOUNDATION 


While  elections  are  decisive  in  so  far  as  they  select  specific  public 
officials,  they  are  indecisive  in  determining  specific  public  policies. 
A  national  state  of  mind  and  an  international  emergency  after  elec- 
tion are  in  practice  the  controlling  factors.  Periods  between  elections 
are,  therefore,  of  tremendous  importance  in  a  democracy. 

After  the  people  have  elected  officials  to  represent  them  the  voters 
become  politically  dormant.  Public  officials  and  business  or  partisan 
pressure  groups  become  active  and  demand  and  exact  special  legis- 
lation or  concessions  from  government.  Between  elections  ours  has 
become  a  government  by,  for,  and  of  public  officials  and  leaders  of 
mobilized  minorities.  After  November  3, 1936,  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  were  aroused  by  the  presidential  election  will  assume 
only  a  passive  role  in  public  affairs  and  our  destiny  will  be  deter- 
mined by  a  few  men. 

This  weakness  of  democracy  is  becoming  acute  and  an  effort 
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should  be  made  to  study  the  causes,  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
facts,  and  strengthen  or  improve  diose  agencies  of  democracy  which 
can  and  should  make  it  more  articulate  and  more  serviceable. 

Two  causes  are  self-evident:  centralization  of  national  leader- 
ship and  the  consequent  disintegration  of  community  responsibility ; 
and  the  ability  of  a  few  leaders  in  public  office  or  of  pressure  groups 
to  mobilize  public  emotion  between  elections  and  have  it  appear  to 
be  national  public  opinion.  Both  are  directly  related  to  the  daily 
newspaper,  the  public  forum,  and  the  radio. 

As  the  freedom  to  speak  and  to  print  are  today  related  to  both  the 
weakness  and  the  strength  of  democracy,  the  foundation  to  be 
established  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  should  initiate, 
encourage,  and  pursue  research  in  public  opinion  to  the  end  that  the 
Constitutional  liberties  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  be 
safeguarded  by  their  public  use  between  elections  as  well  as  during 
campaign  periods.  This  foundation  will  seek  to  advance,  by  study, 
interpretation,  and  action,  the  public  services  of  the  newspaper,  the 
forum,  and  the  radio. 

There  is  no  organization  in  the  United  States  authorized  or 
equipped  to  do  this.  There  is  no  foundation  dedicated  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  democracy  through  the  study  of  its  relation  to  the 
public  meeting,  the  radio,  or  the  press.  There  is  no  agency,  politically 
and  economically  independent,  which  is  qualified  to  make  a  fact- 
finding study  of  public  opinion.  No  foundation,  no  educational 
institution,  and  no  church  organization  is  making,  and  none  is  pre- 
pared to  make,  studies  of  the  spoken  or  printed  word  in  its  rela- 
tionship to  "man  and  the  social  order." 

Every  human  activity  revolves  around  public  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  that  activity.  The  advancement  of  medicine,  sci- 
ence, religion,  education,  and  all  political,  economic,  and  social 
institutions  in  a  democracy  depends  upon  widespread  distribution 
of  information.  Yet  while  each  of  these  fields  of  human  activity  is 
being  studied  diere  is  no  independent  agency  dedicated  to  an  in- 
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vestigation  of  their  relationship  to  the  pubUc  mind.  Today  there  is  a 
prevailing  assumption  that  the  public  meeting,  the  radio,  the  press, 
and  the  news  reel  exist  in  order  to  be  used  to  advance  specific  causes. 
No  agency  is  studying  the  effects  of  this  pressure  on  the  character  of 
the  instrumentalities  of  public  information  and  upon  the  function- 
ing of  public  opinion.  Knowledge  of  public  opinion  is  far  behind 
the  practices  of  molding  public  opinion.  A  similar  situation  existed 
in  medicine  prior  to  the  establishment  of  endowments  for  medical 
research.  The  health  of  democracy  is  therefore  as  closely  allied  to 
public  opinion  as  the  health  of  the  people  is  to  medicine. 

With  increasing  effectiveness  science  in  education  and  in  industry 
has  advanced  human  welfare.  Both  the  individual  and  society  have 
been  beneficiaries  of  scientific  research  and  the  application  of  sci- 
ence to  the  physical  and  material  aspects  of  living.  Today  it  is  equally 
vital  to  the  public  welfare  that  an  independent  and  endowed  agency 
initiate,  encourage,  and  pursue  research  in  public  opinion.  Free 
people  can  determine  their  own  destiny  only  by  applying  their  free- 
dom to  speak  and  to  print  to  every  public  activity,  day  by  day  and 
year  by  year.  Unanimity  of  opinion  will  imperil  democracy.  The 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  de- 
pend upon  their  use.  They  will  die  if  they  become  publicly  dormant, 
if  used  only  by  men  in  public  office  or  by  selfish  minority  interests. 

Journalism  provides  the  natural  medium  for  studies  of  public 
opinion  because  community  leadership  cannot  exist  or  be  main- 
tained without  the  free,  full  flow  of  daily  information  and  because 
all  of  the  instrumentalities  for  disseminating  public  information 
and  knowledge  are  allied  to  the  profession  or  industry  of  journal- 
ism. A  graduate  school  of  journalism  is  the  natural  center  for  this 
foundation  because  education  in  journalism  has  advanced  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  now  prepared  and  obligated  to 
make  the  advancement  of  the  profession  its  major  concern.  As  in 
medicine,  engineering,  and  pure  science  future  development  lies  in 
research. 
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With  an  adequate  endowment,  because  this  foundation  must  be 
as  independent  of  the  newspaper,  the  motion  picture,  and  radio 
industries  as  it  is  of  the  government,  with  a  working  Board  of  Trus- 
tees who  share  the  conviction  that  a  free  press,  a  free  forum,  and  a 
free  radio  must  be  made  more  serviceable  to  democracy,  and  with 
faith  in  the  future  development  of  the  economic,  the  social,  die  re- 
ligious, and  the  political  institutions  of  democracy  in  the  United 
States,  this  foundation  can  make  a  contribution  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  human  welfare  unequaled  by  any  other  philanthropy. 

During  the  academic  year  1935-36  we  continued  the  policy  of  in- 
viting men  and  women  active  in  journalism  and  public  affairs  to 
address  the  students.  Those  participating  in  the  weekly  forums 
were : 

Monte  Bourjaily,  general  manager,  United  Features  Syndicate. 

Roy  L.  Curthoys,  Australian  correspondent,  The  New  YorJ^ 
Times  and  The  (London)  Times. 

J.  Roscoe  Drummond,  executive  editor.  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

Desmond  Fitzgerald,  of  Dublin,  journalist  and  educator,  former 
Minister  of  the  Irish  Free  State. 

Clark  Howell,  editor,  The  Atlanta  (Georgia)  Constitution. 

Emil  Hurja,  Democratic  National  Committee. 

C.  D,  Jackson,  assistant  to  the  president.  Time  and  Fortune 
magazines. 

Dr.  Maurice  Kann,  editor,  De  Groene  Amsterdammer,  Amster- 
dam, Holland. 

Hon.  George  Henry  Payne,  Commissioner,  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hugh  Robertson,  president,  Alumni  Association  for  1936;  vice 
president  Westchester  Newspapers,  New  York. 

A.  A.  Schechter,  news  editor,  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

Maria  Sermolino,  managing  editor.  Delineator. 

Aylmer  Vallance,  editor-in-chief,  London  'News-Chronicle. 
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Following  twenty-two  years  of  service  on  the  staff,  as  a  member 
and  secretary  of  the  Faculty,  Professor  Roscoe  C.  E.  Brown  was 
elected  Professor  Emeritus  and  further  honored  by  reelection  to  the 
Faculty  for  the  next  academic  year. 

For  the  first  year  of  graduate  work  we  admitted  seventy-three  stu- 
dents. For  financial,  health,  or  academic  reasons  fourteen  did  not 
complete  the  year's  work.  The  fifty-nine  students  who  were  gradu- 
ated came  to  us  from  the  following  educational  institutions: 


Alfred  University 

Amherst  College 

Birmingham  Southern  College 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Columbia  College 

Columbia  University 

Dartmouth  College 

De  Pauw  University 

Dominican  College  of  St,  Thomas 

Evansville  College 

Fordham  University 

Grinnell  College 

Harvard  University 

Lake  Erie  College 

Mary  Baldwin  College 

New  York  University 

Occidental  College 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Pomona  College 

Princeton  University 

Rice  Institute 

St,  Elizabeth's  College 


St.  Francis  College 

Sarah  Lawrence  College 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 

Smith  College 

Sorbonne  (France) 

Syracuse  University 

Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College 
Tulane  University 
University  of  California 
University  of  Illinois 
University  of  Nebraska 
University  of  North  Carolina 
University  of  Southern  California 
University  of  Virginia 
University  of  West  Virginia 
Villanova  College 
Visva-Bharati  (India) 
Wagner  College 
Wesleyan  University 
Western  Reserve  University 
Yale  University 


At  present  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  sought  employment 
have  positions  on  newspapers  and  press  associations,  including  the 
following: 

Associated  Press  Boston  American 

Atlanta  Georgian  Boston  Transcript 

Baltimore  Sun  Cape  Cod  Colonial 

Black  Star  Pictures  Christian  Science  Monitor 
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Columbia  (South  Carolina)  Record  New  Yoy\  Evening  Journal 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  New  YorJ^^  Post 

Hearst's  International  and  Cosmo-  The  New  Yor\  Times 

politan  Magazine  Pathfinder 

Literary  Digest  Santa  Monica  (CaHfornia)  Out/oof^ 

Modern  Mechanix  Staten  Island  Advance 

Mid-Weef^  Pictorial  United  Features 

Newark  (New  Jersey)  Call  United  Press  Associations 

New  Yor^  Herald  Tribune  Wall  Street  Journal 

Teachers  may  make  or  paralyze  an  educational  institution.  The 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  has  been  and  is  fortunate  in  having 
the  interest  and  services  of  men  in  the  classroom  who  combine  intel- 
lectual inquisitiveness  and  contacts  with  realities.  During  the  year 
under  review  the  Trustees  elected  Harold  Livingston  Cross,  secre- 
tary and  general  counsel  for  die  Neti>  YorJ{^  Herald  Tribune,  Henry 
Pringle,  author;  and  Howard  P.  Jones,  editor  of  die  National  Mu- 
nicipal Revietv,  as  professors  and  members  of  our  Faculty.  Cogni- 
zant of  our  limited  financial  resources  these  professors  and  other 
members  of  the  Faculty  are  serving  the  School  in  a  spirit  of  public 
service  that  is  inspiring.  It  would  require  an  additional  endowment 
of  half  a  million  dollars  to  compensate  our  Faculty  at  the  customary 
University  standard.  Here  is  a  type  of  service  endowment  which 
cannot  be  found  on  a  balance  sheet  but  which  is  reflected  each  year 
in  the  development  of  individual  students. 

Throughout  the  year  two  members  of  the  Faculty  continued  their 
studies  of  news  and  public  opinion.  Professor  George  Gallup's 
weekly  surveys  of  public  opinion  indicate  that  we  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  new  developments  in  journalism  which  may  bring  profound 
changes  in  our  knowledge  of  the  political  and  social  sciences.  Simul- 
taneously, Professor  Herbert  Brucker's  studies  of  news  presentation 
and  the  experiments  of  students  under  the  direction  of  Professors 
Gallup  and  Brucker  with  a  laboratory  newspaper,  The  Gist  of 
Today's  News,  warrant  the  belief  that  we  have  created  already  a 
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basis  for  the  study  of  public  opinion.  Granted  adequate  financial 
assistance  we  can  realize  the  objectives  outlined  above  for  a  Public 
Opinion  Foundation. 

Respectfully, 

Carl  W.  Ackerman, 

Dean 
June  JO,  ig^6 


BARNARD  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 936 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  condition 
and  progress  of  Barnard  College  during  the  academic  year  1935-36. 

The  enrollment  in  our  four  regular  classes  has  been  as  follows : 

1934-35  1935-3^ 

Seniors 181  189 

Juniors 220  209 

Sophomores 226  232 

Freshmen 267  241 

894  871 

In  addition  to  these  regular  students,  we  have  had  132  unclassified 
students  and  24  special  students,  making  a  total  of  1,027  primarily 
registered  in  Barnard  College,  an  increase  of  one  as  compared  with 
last  year. 

Besides  the  students  primarily  registered  in  Barnard,  we  have  had 
48  students  from  Teachers  College  and  171  from  other  parts  of  the 
University  taking  some  courses  with  us.  The  total  registration  has 
thus  been  1,246,  a  number  36  more  than  a  year  ago. 

On  Commencement  Day  215  candidates  were  recommended  by 
Barnard  College  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  as  compared 
with  221  in  1935. 

Last  year  we  admitted  the  largest  freshman  class  which  ever  en- 
tered Barnard,  but  a  comparatively  small  number  to  advanced 
standing  as  transfers  from  other  institutions.  This  year  exactly  the 
opposite  was  the  case.  The  freshman  class  was  considerably  smaller 
than  the  big  one  of  a  year  ago,  but  we  admitted  a  large  number  of 
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transfers,  121  from  77  different  institutions  throughout  the  country. 

There  have  been  several  clianges  on  our  Board  of  Trustees.  Mrs. 
Ogden  Reid  was  elected  Vice-Chairman  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
December  to  succeed  Miss  Mabel  Choate,  v^ho  desired  to  retire  after 
having  served  fourteen  years  in  this  position.  Miss  Mabel  Parsons, 
'95,  succeeded  Mrs.  William  L.  Duffy  as  Alumnae  Trustee  on  No- 
vember I.  On  February  13  Mrs.  Duffy  was  elected  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Board,  and  two  new  members  were  added,  in  the 
persons  of  Mr.  Duncan  H.  Read  and  Mr.  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  a 
son  of  our  devoted  Treasurer  of  so  many  years'  standing. 

Though  Mr.  George  W.  Wickersham  had  retired  from  our  Board, 
because  of  ill  health,  during  the  previous  year,  we  all  felt  none  the 
less  deeply  grieved  by  his  death  on  January  25  last. 

From  the  Faculty,  Professor  Henry  E.  Crampton,  Professor  Wil- 
liam P.  Montague,  and  Professor  Grace  H.  Goodale  have  been  ab- 
sent on  leave  during  the  Winter  Session,  and  Professor  Hoxie  N. 
Fairchild  and  Professor  Florence  de  L.  Lowther  during  the  Spring 
Session. 

We  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  stimulating  presence  of  our  distin- 
guished Visiting  Professor,  Dr.  Alexander  A.  Vasiliev,  loaned  to  us 
by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who  has  given  courses  in  the  civili- 
zation of  the  ancient  world  and  in  the  Byzantine  Empire.  The  other 
new  member  of  the  Faculty  during  the  past  year  has  been  Dr. 
Thomas  P.  Peardon,  promoted  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  College  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  on  October  22  of 
Charles  Sears  Baldwin,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Com- 
position. As  tutor  and  instructor  in  rhetoric  in  Columbia  College 
during  the  years  1891-95,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
Columbia  staff  to  teach  English  in  Barnard.  During  his  long  and 
devoted  service  after  he  was  called  back  to  us  from  Yale  as  Professor 
in  191 1,  he  had  been  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  particularly  be- 
loved as  a  teacher. 
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Several  important  changes  have  been  made  for  next  year.  In  the 
Department  of  French,  Professor  Louis  A.  Loiseaux  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year,  and,  having  reached  the  re- 
tiring age,  will  retire  as  of  June  30, 1937.  He  has  served  Barnard  de- 
votedly for  thirty-four  years,  and  we  shall  miss  his  familiar  presence. 
In  his  place.  Associate  Professor  Frederic  G.  Hoflherr  has  been  ap- 
pointed Executive  Officer  of  the  Barnard  Section  of  the  Department 
of  French,  having  been  transferred  from  Columbia  College,  where 
he  has  been  especially  successful  in  administration.  M.  Hoffherr  is 
also  Director  of  the  Maison  Frangaise.  He  is  an  excellent  teacher 
and  a  wise  and  able  executive. 

In  connection  with  the  reorganization  of  the  French  Department, 
Mile  Marguerite  Mespoulet's  tide  has  been  changed  from  that  of 
Associate  to  that  of  Associate  Professor. 

In  the  Department  of  History,  Dr.  James  Henry  Oliver  is  to  come 
to  us  as  Assistant  Professor,  to  take  charge  of  our  work  in  ancient 
history.  He  has  taught  at  Yale  University,  and  has  had  an  exception- 
ally stimulating  experience  in  directing  some  of  the  excavations  in 
the  Athens  Agora  during  the  last  few  years. 

In  the  Department  of  Physics,  Assistant  Professor  Grace  Lang- 
ford,  after  thirty  years  of  efficient  and  conscientious  service  during 
which  she  has  won  the  warm  regard  of  her  colleagues,  is  to  have 
leave  of  absence  for  the  coming  year,  and  to  retire  as  of  June  30, 
1937.  During  her  absence  Dr.  Agnes  Townsend  and  Dr.  Hugo  N. 
Swenson  will  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Department,  and  we  expect 
to  make  a  new  appointment  in  this  important  subject  for  the  year 

1937-38. 

On  February  i  Assistant  Professor  Grace  Goodale  of  die  Depart- 
ment of  Greek  and  Latin  retired  after  twenty-five  years  of  happy 
service  in  enthusiastic  teaching  of  die  classics  and  warm  and  help- 
ful friendship  for  her  students. 

In  the  Department  of  English,  Lecturer  Estelle  H.  Davis  retired 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  having  taught  in  this  University  since  191 1. 
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Though  most  of  her  work  has  been  in  University  Extension,  Bar- 
nard has  enjoyed  her  services  for  one  course  each  year  and  for  much 
sound  advice  and  guidance  in  the  development  of  its  w^ork  in  Eng- 
lish speech,  a  field  in  w^hich  Mrs.  Davis  has  long  been  an  exception- 
ally gifted  and  distinguished  teacher. 

Another  retirement  of  an  officer  w^hom  the  College  will  greatly 
miss  is  that  of  our  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Thomas  Hull,  who  has  given 
us  faithful  and  efficient  service  for  the  past  twenty-six  years. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  chronicle  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Louise 
H.  Gregory,  the  Associate  Dean  of  the  College,  from  Associate  Pro- 
fessor to  Professor  of  Zoology,  an  advancement  well  merited  by  Dr. 
Gregory's  admirable  contribution  to  the  development  of  Barnard. 

Many  members  of  the  Faculty  have  been  interested  during  the 
year  in  the  discussions  concerning  the  reorganization  of  freshman 
English.  The  Committee  on  Instruction  and  the  Department  of 
English  jointly  finally  decided  on  an  arrangement  which  was  rati- 
fied at  the  Faculty  meeting  in  March.  Instead  of  trying  to  concen- 
trate the  English  training  of  the  freshmen  in  the  first  term,  and 
excusing  from  further  work  in  English  composition  those  who  at- 
tained a  mark  of  B  or  better  in  the  long  essay,  we  are  now  going  to 
return  to  the  plan  of  having  a  full-year  course  containing  a  good 
deal  of  literature  as  well  as  composition,  of  a  standard  that  will  make 
it  valuable  to  every  freshman  except  a  very  few  mature  and  un- 
usually competent  ones  who  may  be  excused.  Several  of  the  senior 
members  of  the  Department  have  generously  undertaken  to  con- 
duct sections  of  this  course,  and  it  will  be  taught  by  what  might 
almost  be  called  an  "all-star"  teaching  staff. 

In  our  Department  of  English  it  has  been  for  many  years  custom- 
ary not  to  have  the  senior  Professor  serve  as  Chairman,  as  is  the 
practice  in  most  departments,  but  to  have  someone  else  especially 
designated  to  that  post.  Professor  William  Haller,  having  served  in 
this  capacity  since  1925,  expressed  his  desire  to  retire,  and  Professor 
Minor  W.  Latham  has  been  appointed  in  his  place.  Under  Professor 
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Haller's  administration  fundamental  changes  were  made  in  our 
English  requirements,  especially  the  establishment  of  the  compre- 
hensive examination  for  majors,  and  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  competent  direction  of  diis  important  subject. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction  charged  with 
the  consideration  of  our  English  requirement  has  thus  for  the  pres- 
ent finished  its  task.  The  other  subcommittee,  charged  with  a  con- 
sideration of  our  system  of  points  and  courses,  has  done  a  good  deal 
of  studying  and  presented  some  preliminary  suggestions  concerning 
changes  in  our  group  requirement  and  methods  of  diminishing  the 
number  of  courses  taken  by  any  one  student.  Nothing  definite  has 
yet  been  achieved,  but  we  expect  to  continue  our  efforts  to  extricate 
ourselves  to  some  extent  from  the  tyranny  of  the  point  system  and 
persuade  our  students  to  do  less  ruiming  around  from  course  to 
course. 

The  wide  interest  felt  by  our  undergraduates  in  the  social  sciences 
has  continued.  This  group  of  subjects  attracts  more  major  students 
than  either  of  the  other  two  groups,  in  spite  of  the  traditional  inter- 
est of  women  in  the  field  of  languages,  literatures,  and  other  fine 
arts.  The  statistics  of  the  election  of  courses  by  the  class  graduating 
in  1935  showed  for  the  first  time  under  the  present  curriculum  a 
100  per  cent  election  in  economics  and  social  science.  History 
showed  a  72  per  cent  election,  the  largest  on  record  under  the  pres- 
ent curriculum,  and  philosophy  75  per  cent.  Altogether  there  is  evi- 
dently an  intense  desire  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  students  to  under- 
stand the  economic  and  social  problems  confronting  the  world 
today. 

Our  Department  of  Economics  and  Social  Science  is  seriously 
undermanned,  and  should  be  considerably  strengthened  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  large  number  of  majors,  greater  than  in  any  other  de- 
partment, and  the  many  other  students  electing  courses  in  these  sub- 
jects. This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  needs  of  Barnard  today. 

The  finances  of  the  College  continue  to  present  grave  problems. 
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The  deficit  for  the  year  1934-35  was  $19,551  and  that  for  the  current 
year  will  probably  be  about  the  same.  The  falling  rate  of  interest  on 
investments,  which  makes  our  income  from  endowment  less,  is 
causing  perplexity  to  Barnard,  as  well  as  to  most  other  colleges. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  general  financial  situation 
among  the  students  has  improved.  The  number  of  applicants  for 
scholarships  this  last  spring  was  24  per  cent  less  than  the  number  a 
year  ago,  and  the  total  amount  of  aid  applied  for  was  25.5  per  cent 
less.  The  "made  jobs"  arranged  by  us  under  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration continued  to  prove  helpful  and  satisfactory.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty  students  were  aided  in  this  way,  and  earned  a  total  of 
$15,309. 

The  gifts  received  by  the  College  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$284,097,  of  which  the  largest  part  is  accounted  for  by  the  generous 
donation  from  the  General  Education  Board,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed later.  The  Alumnae  Fund  gifts  received  a  year  ago  were  avail- 
able for  use  during  this  past  year,  and  were  applied  almost  entirely 
to  student  loans  and  scholarships. 

The  Alumnae  Fund  gifts  donated  this  spring,  under  the  new 
Chairman,  Miss  Marion  Travis,  1920,  total  nearly  $19,000.  The 
Alpha  Zeta  Club,  an  alumnae  group  containing  members  of  Kappa 
Alpha  Theta  Fraternity,  turned  over  to  the  College  a  scholarship 
fund  of  $2,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  aiding  a  mem- 
ber of  the  graduating  class  to  continue  her  studies  in  graduate  work, 
or,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  help  an  undergraduate. 

At  the  Commencement  Reunion  the  special  reunion  classes  were 
led  by  the  Fortieth  Anniversary  Class,  '96,  with  a  gift  of  $500.  The 
Class  of  1901  presented  $1,083;  19^6,  $909;  1916,  $800;  1921,  $1,000. 
The  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Class,  1911,  gave  $3,000;  and  the 
Tenth  Anniversary  Class,  1926,  presented  $3,332,  of  which  $3,000 
was  designated  for  the  redecorating  and  refurnishing  of  the  Ad- 
missions Office  in  Milbank  Hall,  which  has  become  with  the  years 
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SO  shabby  and  unattractive  as  to  make  an  unfavorable  impression  on 
applicants  for  admission  and  other  visitors  to  the  College. 

The  growth  of  Barnard  clubs  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in 
numbers  and  in  interest,  is  gratifying.  The  Fund  this  year  comprises 
special  gifts  from  four  of  these  clubs,  of  which  the  largest  is  a 
scholarship  of  $930  provided  by  the  Barnard  Club  of  New  York 
City. 

We  were  very  glad  to  receive  a  gift  of  $3,500  from  the  College 
Club  of  Jersey  City  to  establish  a  scholarship  fund  in  memory  of 
Willina  Barrick,  a  valued  graduate  in  the  Class  of  1900.  A  number 
of  Barnard  alumnae  in  past  years  have  been  very  active  in  diis  Jersey 
City  Club,  and  it  is  suitable  that  the  income  of  the  fund  should  be 
used  to  aid  graduates  of  Jersey  City  secondary  schools  who  enter 
Barnard. 

The  College  lost  a  distinguished  alumna  in  the  death  of  Valentine 
Chandor,  also  of  the  Class  of  1900,  headmistress  of  the  Spence 
School.  Under  the  terms  of  her  will  Barnard  is  to  receive  a  bequest 
of  $1,000  for  the  Alumnae  Fund. 

In  October  the  Trustees  authorized  the  organization  of  a  group  to 
be  called  the  "Friends  of  Barnard,"  whose  purpose  should  be  "to 
secure  advice  and  support  from  members  of  the  community  quali- 
fied to  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  Barnard." 

The  College  has  always  been  somewhat  obscured  to  public  view 
by  the  vast  city  in  which  it  is  situated  and  a  bit  overshadowed  by  the 
great  university  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Yet  it  has  a  very  live  and  active 
individuality  of  its  own,  which  might  be  of  great  interest  to  all  in- 
telligent citizens  who  care  for  any  special  field  of  scholarship  or  of 
the  arts,  for  education,  for  youth,  or  for  the  civic  welfare  and  beauty 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  They  would  enjoy  visiting  Barnard  on 
special  occasions,  meeting  small  groups  of  our  professors  and  stu- 
dents concerned  with  their  particular  field  of  interest — hearing  a 
distinguished  foreign  visitor,  for  example,  talk  about  contrasts  be- 
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tween  Japanese  and  Western  art  to  a  gathering  of  the  Fine  Arts  De- 
partment, or  our  specialist  in  contemporary  French  literature,  just 
back  from  Paris,  tell  of  the  newest  French  poet. 

The  College,  too,  would  benefit  by  such  association.  The  Friends 
could  be  of  help  in  making  suggestions  to  our  departments,  estab- 
lishing contacts  for  them,  opening  to  them  the  private  resources  of 
the  city,  such  as  art  collections,  and  occasionally  new  lines  of  work 
for  our  graduates.  Such  intercourse  with  interested  visitors  from 
the  outer  world  always  proves  also  a  real  stimulus  to  students  and 
teachers.  Talking  about  your  specialty  with  a  fellow  enthusiast  stirs 
in  you  new  vigor. 

These  new  associates  of  the  College  could  also  aid  our  Trustee 
Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  with  suggestions  regarding 
the  beautifying  of  our  buildings  and  the  planting  of  our  Campus.  In 
these  days  when  women  do  so  much  through  their  garden  clubs  to 
add  to  the  beauties  of  city  and  country,  our  Barnard  grounds  ought 
to  be  a  real  adornment  to  New  York. 

The  Friends  of  Barnard  will  begin  with  a  council  of  alumnae, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  William  L.  Duffy,  and  will  radiate 
out  from  that  into  committees  or  groups  concerned  with  special 
fields,  such  as  fine  arts,  music,  French,  Spanish,  and  the  landscape 
gardening  of  the  Campus. 

In  December  the  Trustees  announced  a  long-term  program  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  College  and  strengthening  its  work.  Dur- 
ing the  depression  Barnard  had  lived  within  its  means  and  main- 
tained its  educational  standards.  Now  tlie  time  seemed  ripe  for  a 
definite  forward  move  toward  objectives  which  the  College  might 
hope  to  attain  within  the  next  five  or  ten  years.  Some  considerable 
portion  of  these  things  we  might  achieve  before  the  celebration  of 
our  Fiftieth  Anniversary,  an  important  occasion  which  we  have 
already  begun  to  plan  for  the  autumn  of  1939. 

The  formulation  of  this  program  was  precipitated  by  a  crisis  in 
Barnard's  development,  the  chance  of  securing  the  block  of  land  on 
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Riverside  Drive  between  119th  and  120th  Streets,  just  west  of  our 
academic  buildings  and  just  south  of  Riverside  Church.  This  block 
was  the  only  unoccupied  land  available  for  the  future  expansion  of 
the  College.  We  realized  that  if  it  should  be  used  for  an  apartment 
house  or  odier  alien  purpose  Barnard  might  be  confined  forever  to 
its  present  rather  cramped  Campus. 

It  was  obvious  to  the  Trustees  that  this  Riverside  front  would  be  a 
magnificent  site  for  the  new  academic  building  which  the  College 
needs  so  acutely  to  provide  space  for  the  increased  numbers  of  stu- 
dents in  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  the  new  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  languages  and  the  arts,  and  for  reference  libraries  and 
seminar  rooms. 

It  was  obvious  also  that  it  was  important  for  the  city  of  New  York 
as  well  as  for  Barnard  that  the  College  should  acquire  this  land.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  spots  in  the  city,  looking  out  over  the 
Hudson  just  below  Grant's  Tomb.  To  the  north  Riverside  Church 
and  International  House,  to  the  northeast  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, make  a  fine  grouping  of  public  buildings.  Were  the  block  used 
for  commercial  purposes  it  would  spoil  this  admirable  civic  center. 
A  suitable  college  building,  however,  would  be  an  additional  orna- 
ment, harmonizing  with  the  whole  setting  and  adding  to  its  beauty. 

The  late  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  who  owned  this  land  and  spent  the  last 
years  of  her  long  life  in  the  odd  little  house  on  its  northwest  corner, 
left  the  property  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  which  was  unable  to  use  it 
for  hospital  purposes.  After  prolonged  consideration  and  negotia- 
tion, the  legal  obstacles  to  the  sale  of  the  land  were  surmounted,  and 
about  a  year  ago  it  became  apparent  that  Barnard  must  buy 
promptly  or  risk  losing  this  essential  asset  for  its  future. 

In  this  sudden  crisis  the  General  Education  Board,  realizing  the 
importance  of  this  step  for  the  development  of  this  conspicuous  part 
of  New  York,  most  generously  gave  the  College  $255,000  toward  the 
purchase  price  of  $500,000.  The  balance,  $245,000,  was  advanced 
from  another  source,  and  an  effort  begun  to  secure  gifts  to  cover  it. 
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Thus  Barnard  gained  its  Riverside  front.  The  happy  undergradu- 
ates marched  in  to  take  possession  and  in  the  odd  little  house  on  the 
corner  we  began  to  hold  classes  in  English,  in  Spanish,  and  in  reli- 
gion, providing  at  least  some  slight  relief  to  the  bursting  w^alls  of 
Milbank,  Fiske,  and  Brinckerhoff  Halls. 

The  long-term  program  which  the  Trustees  announced  in  De- 
cember covered  the  obvious  needs  of  the  College  for  the  next  ten 
years  or  so.  It  included,  of  course,  the  cost  of  this  land;  a  building  to 
stand  upon  it,  with  endowment  for  upkeep;  additional  endowment 
for  scholarships  and  for  instruction,  so  that  we  may  strengthen  our 
teaching  at  various  points,  especially  in  the  comparatively  new  De- 
partments of  Fine  Arts  and  Music,  and  in  the  subjects  which  have 
been  so  changed  and  developed  in  recent  years,  such  as  economics, 
sociology,  government  and  psychology.  The  following  summary 
covers  the  various  items: 

Land,  building,  and  endowment  for  upkeep   .            .  $2,000,000 

New  endowment  for  scholarships 1,000,000 

Endowment  for  extending  and  strengthening 

instruction 1,000,000 

Endowment  for  fellowships,  for  visiting 

professors,  etc 250,000 


$4,250,000 

To  present  these  needs  to  the  public  a  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Fund 
Committee  is  being  organized  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Al- 
fred F.  Hess,  1900.  Miss  Helen  Kennedy  Stevens,  1918,  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  to  the  Dean  and  assigned  to  duty  as  Secretary 
of  this  Committee  and  of  the  Friends  of  Barnard.  It  is  vital  that  we 
should  secure  at  once  the  money  to  complete  the  purchase  price  of 
the  land.  Our  other  needs  we  can  present  to  the  public  during  the 
next  few  years  as  we  spread  among  them  more  widely  and  vividly 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Barnard  to  the  community. 

A  very  pleasant  event  of  die  year  was  the  celebration  by  the  Asso- 
ciate Alumnae  on  February  18  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of 
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the  inauguration  of  Virginia  Gildersleeve,  '99,  as  Dean.  A  splendid 
gathering  of  about  nine  hundred  graduates  and  friends  of  the  Col- 
lege assembled  at  the  dinner  so  excellently  organized  at  the  Bilt- 
more  by  Mrs.  William  L.  Duffy  and  her  committee.  Mrs.  Ogden 
Reid  was  toastmistress,  and  speeches  were  made  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  Sheffield,  by  President  Butler,  by  Pro- 
fessor Crampton  for  the  Faculty,  by  Gena  Tenney,  '33,  for  the  alum- 
nae, by  Helen  Nicholl,  '36,  for  the  undergraduates,  by  Mayor 
La  Guardia  for  the  city  of  New  York,  and  by  the  Dean.  Clubs  and 
groups  of  alumnae  listened  to  the  broadcast  from  afar,  and  countless 
telegrams  poured  in  from  graduates  all  over  the  country  and  from 
abroad,  one  from  distant  India.  In  connection  with  this  celebration 
the  newspapers  gave  generously  of  their  space  to  Barnard  articles. 

On  such  an  occasion  the  individual  concerned  is  to  a  large  extent 
merely  a  symbol,  providing  an  opportunity  for  a  rallying  of  the 
widespread  alumnae  family,  an  accounting  of  progress,  and  an  out- 
pouring of  loyalty  and  affection  for  the  College.  Barnard  became 
very  conscious  of  itself.  It  realized  that  the  limelight  of  publicity  had 
been  turned  upon  the  institution  and  that  the  public  verdict  had 
been  that  it  was  a  good  college.  From  the  oldest  graduates  to  the 
youngest  freshmen,  the  daughters  of  Barnard  walked  for  some 
happy  days  with  their  heads  a  bit  higher. 

Such  celebrations  are  good  for  colleges.  When  Barnard  commem- 
orates its  Fiftieth  Anniversary  in  the  autumn  of  1939  we  shall  have 
another  opportunity  to  dwell  upon  our  progress  in  the  past  and  our 
efforts  in  the  present  and  to  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  service  for 
the  better  Barnard  of  the  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve, 
Dean 
June  JO,  jg^6 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  3O,  I936 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

The  changes  of  the  year,  the  progress  made,  and  the  plans  for  the 
future  in  each  of  the  administrative  subdivisions  of  the  College  are 
found  in  the  reports  of  their  respective  officers  which  have  been  sep- 
arately published.  The  report  for  New  College,  for  its  past  four 
years,  is  published  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Teachers  College 
Record. 

Teachers  College  has  suffered  the  loss  of  a  valued  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  by  the  resignation  of  Clark  Williams.  Treasurer 
for  seventeen  years  and  an  active  member  of  various  committees,  he 
served  the  College  for  twenty-seven  years.  We  thank  him  for  his 
many  services  in  the  past  and  we  bespeak  his  continued  interest  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Miss  Margaret  V.  Kiely,  whose  office  as  Alumni  Trustee  termi- 
nated on  March  i,  1936,  was  appointed  to  succeed  herself  for  the 
ensuing  biennium. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  report  the  death  on  October  25, 
1935,  of  Miss  Valentine  L.  Chandor,  Alumni  Trustee  from  1917 
to  1919. 

I  am  happy  to  record  the  following  appointments,  effective  as  of 
July  I,  1936:  Merle  E.  Frampton,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  as  Professor  of 
Education;  George  Wilfred  Hartmann,  Ph.D.,  formerly  Professor 
of  Educational  Psychology  at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  as  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Education;  Robert  Ladd  Thorndike,  Ph.D.,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Psychology  at  George  Washington  University, 
as  Assistant  Professor  of  Education;  Lennox  Grey,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 
in  English  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
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English;  and  also  the  appointment  of  Erich  Hylla,  formerly  of  the 
Prussian  Ministry  of  Education,  as  Visiting  Professor  of  Education 
during  the  academic  years  1935-36  and  1936-37;  of  George  T. 
Renner,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Senior  Economist,  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee, Washington,  D.  C,  as  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation during  1936-37,  and  of  Karl  W.  Bigelow,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Economics  at  the  University  of  Buffalo,  as  Visiting  Professor  of 
Education  for  1936-37. 

The  following  promotions  were  made:  Elizabeth  Christine  Cook, 
Ph.D.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of  English ; 
Albert  Louis  Cru,  A.M.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  French;  Ida  A.  Jewett,  Ph.D.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to 
Associate  Professor  of  English;  Nerval  L.  Church,  A.M.,  from 
Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of  Music  Education ;  Helen 
M.  Walker,  Ph.D.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor 
of  Education;  Ruth  May  Strang,  Ph.D.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to 
Associate  Professor  of  Education;  Milton  Smith,  Ph.D.,  from  As- 
sistant Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of  Speech ;  Mary  de  Garmo 
Bryan,  Ph.D.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of 
Household  Arts;  Elise  Erna  Ruffini,  A.M.,  from  Instructor  in  Fine 
Arts  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts;  Norma  Schwendener, 
Ph.D.,  from  Associate  in  Physical  Education  to  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physical  Education ;  Howard  Ansley  Murphy,  B.S.,  Mus.D.,  from 
Associate  in  Music  Education  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  Edu- 
cation; Herbert  J.  Arnold,  Ph.D.,  from  Instructor  in  Natural 
Sciences  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences;  Miles  Augustus 
Dresskell,  A.M.,  from  Associate  in  Music  Education  to  Assistant 
Professor  of  Music  Education;  Edwin  J.  Stringham,  D.Pd.,  Mus.D., 
from  Associate  in  Music  Education  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Education;  Josephine  Langworthy  Rathbone,  Ph.D.,  from  Instruc- 
tor in  Physical  Education  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation; and  Wilbur  Chapman  Hallenbeck,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate 
in  Adult  Education  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 
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The  title  of  Hugh  Grant  Rowell,  M.D.,  was  changed  from  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Health  Education  to  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education  as  of  July  i,  1936. 

The  retirement  of  Professor  James  F.  Hosic  becomes  effective  on 
July  I,  1936.  Since  1921  Professor  Hosic  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Extramural  Division  vi^here  he  has  rendered  an  important  service  to 
the  College.  The  retirement  of  Miss  Jane  C.  Berger,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, becomes  effective  on  January  i,  1937.  The  College  owes  to  her 
a  large  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  unselfishness  of  her  devotion  and 
the  high  degree  of  excellence  which  marked  her  share  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  affairs  over  a  very  long  period  of  time.  Other  long  and 
effective  periods  of  active  service  in  the  interests  of  the  College  will 
cease  with  the  retirement  of:  Miss  Margaret  Gertrude  Condry, 
teacher  of  the  Fifth  Grade  in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1936;  Mr.  John  D.  Neitz,  a  teacher  in  the  Horace  Mann  School 
for  Boys  since  1904  and  head  of  the  Mathematics  Department  there 
for  the  last  decade,  on  July  i,  1936;  Miss  Amy  Schiissler,  in  recent 
years  in  the  Teachers  College  Library  and  a  member  of  the  staff 
since  1889  except  for  the  period  from  1915  to  1924,  on  July  i,  1936. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  record  the  resignation  of  Hadley  Cantril, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  to  accept  an  appointment 
in  Princeton  University,  and  of  William  R.  Odell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education,  to  become  Director  of  Secondary  Instruc- 
tion, Oakland  Public  Schools,  Oakland,  California,  both  effective 
as  of  July  1, 1936. 

Leaves  of  absence  were  granted :  for  the  Spring  Session  of  1935- 
36  to  Professor  Sallie  B.  Tannahill;  for  the  academic  year  1936-37 
to  Professors  John  L.  Childs,  Norval  L.  Church,  Donald  G.  Tewks- 
bury,  and  Mr.  DeForest  Stull ;  for  the  Winter  Session  of  1936-37  to 
Professors  George  S.  Counts  and  Charles  J.  Martin;  and  for  the 
Spring  Session  of  1936-37  to  Professors  Allan  Abbott,  Benjamin  R. 
Andrews,  Fannie  W.  Dunn,  Elbert  K.  Fretwell,  J.  Montgomery 
Gambrill,  Arthur  I.  Gates,  L.  Thomas  Hopkins,  Helen  Judy  Bond, 
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Lillian  Locke,  Elizabeth  D.  McDowell,  John  K.  Norton,  Florence 
B.  Stratemeyer,  Isabel  M.  Stewart,  and  Sarah  M.  Sturtevant.  The 
leave  granted  to  Professor  H.  B.  Bruner  for  the  Spring  Session  of 
1936-37  was  postponed  at  his  request,  and  Professor  E.  S.  Evenden's 
leave  for  the  Winter  Session  was  changed  to  the  Spring  Session  of 

1936-37- 
Teachers  College  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  gifts  and 

grants  which  were  made  available  during  the  past  year:  $1,036,389, 
the  Grace  Dodge  legacy;  $31,400  for  a  study  of  human  nature  and 
changes  in  the  social  order,  $7,500  for  a  study  of  the  psychology  of 
art  (Institute  of  Educational  Research — Division  of  Psychology), 
$12,500  for  the  development  of  the  Library,  $12,500  for  the  study 
of  penal  institutions  for  youth,  and  $4,000  for  a  lectureship  in  edu- 
cation, from  the  Carnegie  Corporation;  $41,273  for  the  Child  Devel- 
opment Institute,  $20,687  ^*^^  ^^e  International  Institute,  $12,022 
for  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  in  Science,  and  $7,500  for 
a  comparative  study  and  analysis  of  typical  schools  (Institute  of 
School  Experimentation),  from  the  General  Education  Board; 
$13,657  from  donors  to  the  building  fund  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  Boys;  $21,780  from  various  grantors  to  the  Institute  of 
Practical  Science  Research;  $10,100  from  the  American  Association 
of  Adult  Education  for  an  adult  education  study  and  conference; 
$4,175  for  a  study  of  the  cultural  contribution  of  agricultural  exten- 
sion work  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation;  $2,500  from  the  Hart- 
ley Corporation  for  Psychiatric  Education;  $250  from  the  New  York 
Foundation  and  $102  from  Professor  Patty  S.  Hill  and  her  friends 
for  the  Hilltop  Neighborhood  School ;  $400  from  the  informal  Mon- 
day teas  given  by  the  wives  of  staff  members  and  the  women  of  the 
staff  of  Teachers  College;  $400  from  the  Chemical  Foundation  for 
the  Mathematics  Fund ;  $350  from  Mr.  S.  A.  Lewisohn  for  a  study 
of  problems  of  penal  institutions;  and  $300  (anonymous)  for  a  study 
of  international  correspondence  schools. 
In  colonial  days  almost  anybody  could  be  a  teacher.  Indentured 
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servants,  superannuated  dames,  unoccupied  clergymen — any  person 
with  some  slight  education  could  be  inflicted  upon  the  rising  genera- 
tion. In  fact,  there  was  no  teacher  training.  Later  came  the  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  normal  schools,  teachers  colleges,  and  uni- 
versity departments  of  education;  and  from  study  of  the  fields  of 
knowledge  basic  to  education,  from  research  upon  its  fundamental 
problems,  and  from  school  experimentation  and  demonstration, 
there  emerged  the  materials  and  methods  needed  for  professional 
education.  But  the  untrained  could  still  get  posts.  During  the  period 
of  rapid  expansion  of  schools,  the  demand  for  teachers  far  outran 
the  supply;  and  although  state  departments  of  education  set  the 
standards  for  certification  as  high  as  they  dared,  they  were  forced 
to  leave  loopholes  for  those  inadequately  trained  at  the  moment, 
who  might  supplement  their  training  by  later  study.  The  depression 
halted  the  period  of  expansion,  but  the  demand  for  the  untrained 
persisted.  Harassed  school  boards,  seeking  to  save  a  penny  wher- 
ever possible,  would  try  to  employ  the  cheapest  personnel.  So,  in 
order  to  protect  the  schools,  and  knowing  that  plenty  of  trained 
teachers  were  available,  state  certification  authorities  have  recently 
stiffened  their  requirements.  In  most  states  of  the  Union  today  a 
person  who  wishes  to  teach  in  a  public  school  must  produce  evidence 
that  he  has  the  training  desired;  and  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  secure  permission  to  make  up  any  deficiencies  later. 

The  qualifications  desired  for  the  beginning  teacher  are  expressed 
in  objective  form  in  the  requirements  for  the  teacher's  certificate. 
Usually  state  authorities  accept  without  further  test  or  proof  the 
recommended  graduates  of  their  own  teacher  training  institutions, 
and  frequently,  although  not  universally,  the  recommended  gradu- 
ates of  similar  institutions  in  other  states.  If  an  applicant  for  a  certifi- 
cate has  not  been  graduated  from  a  college  designed  to  educate 
teachers,  he  must  submit  evidence  to  show  that  he  has  had  approxi- 
mately similar  training.  For  the  applicant  for  a  high  school  certifi- 
cate, for  example,  this  requirement  usually  means  graduation  from 
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an  approved  college,  a  certain  proportion  of  courses  in  the  field  in 
which  the  candidate  proposes  to  specialize,  and  certain  professional 
courses  varying  from  state  to  state.  In  general,  in  addition  to  vv^ork 
in  basic  fields  such  as  biology,  psychology,  or  sociology,  the  profes- 
sional requirements  amount  to  rather  less  than  one  semester's  work 
(out  of  eight)  devoted  to  some  study  of  what  the  school  system  is 
for  and  how  it  came  to  be;  how  children  grow  and  develop;  what 
their  interests  are;  how  they  learn  and  forget;  the  characteristics  of 
the  American  high  school;  some  differences  that  are  simple,  and 
hence  difficult  to  learn,  in  the  practices  of  the  successful  and  the  poor 
teacher;  the  particular  problems  of  the  subjects  which  the  candidate 
proposes  to  teach;  how  to  organize  material  to  assist  the  learner; 
the  points  of  special  difficulty,  and  what  to  stress;  how  to  secure  and 
use  pictures,  charts,  apparatus,  books;  how  to  interest  the  pupil; 
how  to  introduce  the  subject;  how  to  examine  and  test;  and  besides 
all  this,  to  get  practice  in  teaching. 

To  most  teachers  diese  requirements  seem  reasonable  enough.  In 
fact  they  seem  a  modest  requirement  for  any  profession.  But  there 
are  others  who  consider  them  to  be  altogether  unwarranted.  Re- 
cently the  authorities  of  New  York  City  have  proposed  to  require 
that  all  beginning  teachers  meet  the  State  standards.  This  has  stirred 
up  a  heated  public  controversy. 

Dean  Gildersleeve  writes  as  follows: 

An  odd  situation  is  developing  in  the  teaching  profession,  caused  by  changes 
which  are  being  made  by  various  states  in  the  requirements  for  Hcenses  to 
teach.  The  general  tendency  seems  to  be  to  discourage  educated  persons  from 
teaching  in  our  public  schools;  to  insure  having  in  these  vitally  important 
posts,  on  the  whole,  the  less  educated  members  of  the  educated  class.  .  .  .  The 
requirements  set  up  by  the  various  state  authorities  .  .  .  seem  on  the  whole  to 
be  rather  bad  and  to  be  getting  worse.  .  .  .  The  result  is  that  it  seems  to  be 
rapidly  becoming  impossible  for  graduates  of  our  best  liberal  arts  colleges  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  country.^ 

Part  of  the  controversy  is  caused  by  extreme  rigidity  of  adminis- 
tration. When  a  state  department  of  education  sets  down  in  minute 

^  Viiginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  "And  Sadly  Teach,"  American  Scholar,  V,  424,  426. 
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detail  the  particular  contents  of  each  course  in  question,  and  de- 
mands complete  compliance  to  the  fraction  of  a  point,  there  is  bound 
to  be  resentment  and  bitter  criticism.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  if  we  have  rules  and  regulations,  they  must  be  administered; 
the  exercise  of  discretion  by  a  functionary  is  apt  to  cause  even  greater 
dissatisfaction;  and  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  point  out  that  even  "the 
better  liberal  arts  colleges"  seeking  "to  test  the  personality,  the 
power,  the  general  education  and  the  professional  aptitude  of 
would-be  freshmen,"  commonly  resort  to  units,  credits,  points,  and 
grades  in  determining  minimum  qualifications  for  admission.  State 
certificates  to  teach  are  only  minimum  requirements;  and  state  au- 
thorities should  be  encouraged  so  to  frame  them  as  to  admit  of  rea- 
sonable flexibility  in  their  administration. 

Part  of  the  controversy  lies  in  the  belief  that  the  requirements  as 
stated  do  not  measure  professional  promise  or  aptitude.  Professor 
Ben  D.  Wood  considers  "time  spent  in  the  classroom  or  elsewhere 
.  .  .  not  a  good  index  of  intelligence,  culture,  personality,  or  other 
desirable  qualities."  He  advocates  the  removal  of  "bureaucratic 
bookkeeping  of  time  served  and  credits"  and  suggests  the  substitu- 
tion for  it  of  "an  honest  and  continuing  effort  to  ascertain  profes- 
sional promise  and  qualifications  of  individual  candidates  regard- 
less of  credits,  units,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude."^  This  is  a 
just  criticism,  but  it  is  far  easier  to  condemn  the  present  system  than 
to  devise  a  substitute  that  will  be  better.  State  authorities  will  do 
well  to  examine  the  plan  of  teacher  selection  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  which  Professor  Wood  commends,  as  a  distinct  improve- 
ment upon  the  usual  methods. 

The  real  issue,  of  course,  goes  deeper  than  rigidity  of  administra- 
tion or  adequacy  of  requirements.  The  fundamental  question  is. 
How  should  the  prospective  teacher  be  educated?  Many  persons 
object  to  these  state  requirements  because  they  believe  that  courses 
in  "education"  do  little  good,  and  occupy  time  that  might  better  be 

2  Ben  D.  Wood,  "Teacher  Selection,"  The  Educational  Record,  July,  1936,  p.  381. 
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devoted  to  what  is  termed  "content"  subjects.  The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors  in  a  recent  survey  concluded  that 
professional  training  as  now  given  does  not  actually  improve  teach- 
ing in  the  secondary  school.  Professor  Judd  of  die  University  of 
Chicago  has  declared  that  "education  as  now  administered  in  teacher 
training  institutions  does  not  stimulate  diose  who  attend  diese  insti- 
tutions to  independent,  intellectual  activity  of  a  vigorous  type  in 
their  professional  careers,"  and  that  state  requirements  in  general 
are  "extravagant  and  indefensible." 

The  various  courses  in  "education"  commonly  required  for  teach- 
ers' certificates  have  been  under  criticism  for  years.  The  work  in 
history  of  education  is  charged  widi  being  academic  and  out  of 
touch  with  current  problems;  die  work  in  educational  psychology  as 
of  relatively  little  use.  "Methods"  are  said  to  be  taught  without  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  matter;  and  practice  teaching  "often  impossible 
to  carry  out  satisfactorily  and  .  .  .  almost  a  farce."  Recent  develop- 
ments in  Teachers  College  and  New  College  constitute  a  funda- 
mental criticism  of  the  usual  state  requirements.  Education  200F, 
our  combined  fundamental  course  in  education,  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  usual  required  program,  and  New  College  offers  noth- 
ing at  all  that  will  fit  the  common  classifications. 

So  in  taking  sides  in  this  controversy,  and  either  condemning  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  or  compliment- 
ing them;  either  encouraging  New  Jersey  or  Connecticut  or  Penn- 
sylvania to  stand  by  their  standards,  or  discouraging  them ;  it  is  well 
for  those  engaged  in  teacher  training  to  review  die  situation  care- 
fully. We  can  agree  that  requirements  should  be  sensibly  enforced 
and  diat  quality  should  be  measured  by  some  test  other  than  ex- 
posure to  a  class  or  time  spent.  We  should  not  rush  blindly  to  the 
defense  of  psychology  and  education  as  they  now  stand,  unless  we 
are  sure  that  they  still  represent  the  best  of  present  practice;  any 
more  than,  disapproving  of  what  the  teachers  college  or  the  pro- 
fessor of  education  now  does,  we  should  advocate  training  all  teach- 
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ers  in  the  liberal  arts  colleges.  Before  we  can  judge  wisely  as  to  state 
requirements,  or  as  to  institutions  proper  to  teacher  training,  we  face 
the  prior  question.  What  is  the  proper  professional  training  for  the 
teacher  ?  When  the  answer  to  this  question  is  generally  agreed  upon 
and  accepted,  then  all  questions  of  institutional  rivalry,  certification, 
and  requirements  will  fall  into  place. 

For  the  problem  of  teacher  training  is  by  far  more  difficult  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  American 
teacher  must  be  prepared  to  teach  in  the  school  as  we  know  it  today, 
and  there  are  at  least  three  additional  complications,  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, analyze,  and  meet.  No  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  proper 
professional  education  of  the  teacher  can  be  made  without  consider- 
ation of  these  four  fundamental  questions. 

The  first  question  is  this :  Given  the  American  school  as  we  know 
it  today,  how  can  we  prepare  teachers  ably  to  do  this  work  ?  This 
problem  I  saw  in  its  simplest  form  fifteen  years  ago  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  I  was  visiting  a  number  of  one-room  schools,  one  after  an- 
other, along  an  automobile  road  in  the  country.  In  the  first  school 
I  saw  certain  sentences  written  on  the  blackboard,  and  I  saw  the 
beginning  of  a  lesson  in  arithmetic  for  half  the  class,  while  the  rest 
of  the  children  were  preparing  to  weave  some  mats  according  to  a 
pattern  given  by  the  teacher.  I  left  this  school,  drove  down  the  road 
a  mile  or  two,  and  entered  the  second  school.  The  same  sentences 
were  on  the  blackboard,  the  same  arithmetic  lesson  was  in  full 
swing,  and  the  mats  were  about  half  woven  according  to  the  same 
pattern.  In  the  third  school,  still  farther  down  the  road,  I  saw  the 
arithmetic  lesson  finished,  the  mats  completed,  and  the  next  lesson 
begun,  this  time  dealing  with  the  same  sentences  on  the  blackboard. 
I  was  told  that  one  could  see  a  lesson  assigned  in  one  school,  voyage 
all  night  by  boat  to  another  island,  and  see  the  same  lesson  taught 
the  next  morning.  Here  was  a  system  of  education  planned  and 
directed.  Here  was  a  curriculum  fixed  in  advance.  Here  the  teacher, 
by  consulting  his  orders,  could  know  what  to  do  each  day  and  each 
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hour.  The  problem  of  training  this  teacher  is  clear.  Give  him  his 
schedule  of  work.  Teach  him  the  subject  matter.  Give  him  practice 
in  carrying  out  his  assignment. 

This  crude  illustration  of  a  simple  idea  of  education  reveals  in 
principle  how  most  people  look  at  teacher  training.  The  school 
represents  to  them  a  well-known,  commonly  understood  kind  of 
task,  as,  for  example,  teaching  history  or  chemistry.  When  the  school 
remained  about  the  same  from  generation  to  generation,  as  did  the 
New  England  preparatory  school  from  1825  to  1925,  the  trainers  of 
teachers  had  a  fixed  target.  In  fact,  with  this  understanding  of  the 
problem,  the  old  liberal  arts  college  was  not  such  a  bad  place  for  the 
prospective  teacher.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  school  resembled 
those  in  college  and  the  methods  of  teaching  were  quite  similar. 
College  as  compared  with  the  secondary  school  was  merely  more 
of  the  same  thing. 

The  main  goal  of  teacher  education,  from  this  narrow  point  of 
view,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  A  secondary  goal 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  pupils'  characteristics,  combined  with  some 
skill  in  the  presentation  of  material.  We  should  agree  with  the 
conclusion  of  Dean  Gildersleeve's  article  and  hold  with  the  great 
scholarly  associations  that,  lifting  their  voices,  assert  that  "for  a 
teacher  of  chemistry  some  really  thorough  knowledge  of  chemistry 
is  primarily  indispensable,  and  for  a  teacher  of  history,  some  wide 
and  sound  knowledge  of  history."  We  should  also  add  some  spe- 
cialized preparation  for  teaching,  somewhat  along  the  general  ideal 
of  the  state  requirements;  and  if  this  were  all  the  problem  we  could 
understand  the  strange  statement  of  Professor  Judd  that  it  need 
not  occupy  twenty,  or  eighteen  semester  hours,  or  even  sixteen.  "I 
should  be  satisfied,"  said  Professor  Judd,  "with  twelve."  But  this 
is  not  all.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  American  schools 
of  the  future  will  be  exactly  like  those  of  the  present.  They  have 
been  changing  rapidly  for  several  years,  and  today  these  changes 
are  accelerating.  In  fact  the  conclusion  of  Dean  Gildersleeve's  article 
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is  a  case  in  point.  A  generation  ago  there  were  teachers  of  chem- 
istry and  history  in  our  secondary  schools.  Today  there  are  very 
few  beginning  teachers,  here  or  abroad,  who  teach  only  either  chem- 
istry or  history;  and  clearly  the  tendency  in  the  high  school  is  to 
swallow  up  diese  subjects  in  the  larger  categories  of  eidier  natural 
science  or  the  social  studies. 

Thus  the  second  quesdon  is:  How  can  we  prepare  teachers  to 
teach  in  a  changing  school,  the  school  of  die  future  ?  For  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  American  education  has  already  entered 
upon  one  of  diose  short  periods  of  sudden  and  furious  change  that 
have  characterized  the  development  of  education  in  the  past.  If  one 
follows  the  history  of  education,  he  notes  diat  educational  progres_s 
is  intermittent;  short  periods  of  advance  are  preceded  and  followed 
by  long  periods  of  stagnation.  There  have  been  civilizations  where 
the  schools  stood  still  for  centuries,  where  the  curriculum  persisted 
long  after  use  for  it  had  ceased,  and  the  very  language  of  instruction 
became  long  foreign  to  the  tongues  of  men.  For  generation  after 
generation,  it  has  been  the  habit  of  teachers  blindly  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  predecessors.  If  Rip  Van  Winkle  had  only  gone 
into  the  village  school,  he  probably  would  not  have  known  that  he 
had  slept  for  twenty  years. 

There  seems  to  be  a  definite  principle  by  which  to  explain  or 
anticipate  educational  change.  Education  is  three-sided.  Most  defini- 
tions of  education  are  triangular.  We  speak  of  the  education  of  the 
immature  individual  for  adult  life;  of  child,  school,  and  society;  of 
raw  material,  product,  and  process.  Education  breaks  cleanly  into 
three  parts — the  persons  to  be  educated,  die  purposes  of  the  process, 
and  the  procedures  by  which  diese  persons  are  enabled  to  achieve 
these  purposes.  If  we  now  analyze  educational  changes  in  the  past, 
we  can  see  that  each  period  of  change  followed  a  change  in,  or  a 
changing  idea  with  regard  to,  one  of  the  three  component  parts  of 
education. 

Profound  changes  in  schools,  teachers,  and  the  entire  educational 
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process  were  ushered  in  by  Rousseau  as  a  result  of  his  discovery  of 
die  child.  Prior  to  his  time  the  small  boy  or  girl  was  regarded  as  a 
miniature  adult.  The  books,  the  toys,  and  die  costumes  of  the  chil- 
dren (note  the  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth -century  portraits)  matched 
the  pictures  of  the  mind  of  the  child  in  current  psychologies  and 
philosophies.  Rousseau  gave  a  new  concept  of  the  growing  child 
and  the  results  were  the  work  of  Pestalozzi,  Basedow,  Herbart, 
Froebel,  and  a  host  of  others. 

There  are  many  examples  of  educational  change  caused  by  a  new 
purpose.  Martin  Luther's  new  ideal  for  society,  Fichte's  plans  for 
national  defense,  the  awakening  of  the  French  after  Sedan,  all  these 
redefined  the  purpose  of  life,  and  were  followed  by  profound  edu- 
cational change.  In  more  recent  times  we  note  that  the  back-to- 
the-farm  ideal  of  agrarian  Bulgaria,  the  communistic  ideal  of  Soviet 
Russia,  and  die  nationalistic  ideal  of  Nazi  Germany  are  modifying 
education  in  the  respective  countries  in  almost  all  its  aspects. 

The  educational  changes  in  the  United  States  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  twentieth  century  were  the  result  not  so  much  of  a  new  idea 
of  the  child  or  a  new  purpose  for  society  as  of  an  improved  under- 
standing, and  control  of  the  process.  New  methods  of  investiga- 
tion, more  fundamental  experimentation,  refinement  of  statistical 
method,  new  methods  of  testing  and  examination,  and  new  mate- 
rials of  instruction,  all  these  changed  practice  and  frequently  brought 
improvement. 

Thus  in  the  past,  when  one  component  part  of  education  changed, 
important  changes  in  the  other  parts  followed.  Up  to  now,  only 
one  factor  has  changed  at  a  time.  At  present  all  three  are  changing 
at  once.  This  situation,  I  think,  is  absolutely  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  education. 

We  are  beginning  to  have  a  new  idea  of  the  raw  material.  Studies 
of  infants  and  small  children  and  studies  of  adults  have  given  new 
insight.  Before  R.ousseau  the  child  was  a  small  adult.  Following 
Rousseau  the  child  was  a  child;  and  the  adult  an  adult.  It  is  not 
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facetious  to  remark  that  recent  studies  make  one  believe  that  the 
adult  is  only  a  big  child,  and  thus  most  problems  can  best  be  ap- 
proached through  the  psychology  of  the  very  young.  Clearly  we 
are  coming  to  understand  that  the  human  person  is  a  unit,  that  he 
cannot  be  divided,  that  educational  problems  arise  which  call  for 
the  combined  attack  of  the  psychologist,  the  sociologist,  the  psy- 
chiatrist, the  nutritionist,  the  physician,  and  die  nurse  as  well  as  the 
teacher.  Most  of  the  modern  concept  of  the  child  has  been  based 
upon  mechanical  and  objective  premises.  There  seems  to  be  a  grow- 
ing realization  that  this  is  insufficient.  A  number  of  new  insights 
into  the  raw  material  of  education  come  from  Freud  and  Jung,  from 
the  Gestalt  psychologists,  and  from  a  number  of  workers  who  have 
been  exploring  various  aspects  of  personality  and  the  emotions. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  growing  acceptance  of  the  ideal  of  edu- 
cation as  a  power  to  change  or  mold  society.  On  the  left,  at  the  right, 
and  in  the  center — radicals,  liberals,  conservatives  see  in  education 
rather  than  in  force  the  cure,  slower  but  surer,  for  our  social  ills. 
As  society  becomes  more  complicated,  less  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
ancient  custom  and  tradition;  and  if  we  wish  to  remain  free,  and 
not  blindly  follow  some  dictator,  we  must  learn  to  control  ourselves. 
In  the  future,  we  must  have  either  control  from  the  outside,  which 
is  force ;  or  control  from  the  inside,  which  is  education,  the  means 
for  which  must  be  widely  extended  and  highly  effective.  This  is  an 
ancient  ideal;  but  there  has  always  been  more  theory  than  practice. 
It  is  also  a  modern  goal.  At  the  moment  many  educators  are  advo- 
cating guiding  or  changing  the  social  order  by  education.  Those 
that  talk  the  most  are  doing  the  least.  But  there  are  signs  at  last  of 
some  practical  accomplishment.  Under  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  some  of  the  work  of  New  College 
there  are  efforts  under  way  to  reconstruct  through  education  certain 
communities.  It  is  the  practical  application  in  modern  times  of  an 
old  educational  ideal. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  obvious  changes  in  the  educational 
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process.  It  is  being  extended  to  the  very  young;  it  is  being  continued 
to  middle  age  and  beyond.  Adult  education  is  about  to  become  a 
recognized  responsibility  of  society,  possibly  part  of  the  public  school 
program.  The  radio  is  in  use  in  schools.  Public  address  systems  are 
being  installed.  The  talking  picture  has  alluring  possibilities.  There 
are  new  and  elaborate  materials  of  instruction.  Tests  of  all  kinds  are 
available.  There  has  even  been  invented  a  machine  that  will  score 
tests  automatically.  No  one  can  foresee  the  educational  implications 
of  such  enterprises  as  the  C.C.C.  Camps  or  the  4H  Clubs. 

These  changes  have  already  begun  and  are  constantly  accelerat- 
ing. They  should  profoundly  affect  our  teacher  education.  They 
make  the  problem  far  different  from  that  of  the  training  of  the  rural 
teacher  in  the  Philippines,  or  from  that  devolving  upon  the  pro- 
fessor in  Harvard  or  Columbia  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury for  the  teacher  in  the  New  England  preparatory  school.  If  only 
the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  were  still  accepted !  Then  we  could 
rest  content  with  the  usual  liberal  arts  course,  concentrate  upon 
chemistry  or  history,  and  aim  to  develop  the  minds  and  the  spirits 
of  our  students  so  that  "when  they  graduate  they  are  on  their  way 
to  being  unusually  well-educated  all-round  human  beings."  But 
the  well-educated  all-round  human  being  may  not  be  a  well-edu- 
cated all-round  teacher.  It  would  be  an  accident  if  he  were;  and 
the  education  of  the  teacher  for  the  schools  of  tomorrow  must  take 
well  into  account  the  new  knowledge  of  the  child,  the  new  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  of  society,  and  the  new  investigations,  re- 
searches, experiments  with  new  types  of  schools,  new  processes  of 
instruction,  and  new  materials  and  methods  with  which  to  work. 
No  institution  can  do  it  all,  or  any  large  part.  The  goal  should  be 
to  make  certain  that  all  prospective  teachers  are  "on  the  way." 

There  is  an  additional  complication  in  the  teacher-training  prob- 
lem caused  by  the  ideal  of  equality  of  opportunity  in  American  so- 
ciety and  American  life.  The  great  growth  in  the  American  schools 
is  not  the  idea  of  any  school  superintendent,  principal,  or  teacher. 
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It  is  the  will  of  the  people  themselves.  It  has  been  stated  that  w^e  have 
no  clear-cut  philosophy  of  education.  I  think  v^e  have ;  and  it  comes 
from  the  parents.  The  American  people  build  and  support  schools 
to  give  their  children  a  chance,  to  develop  their  capabilities  to  the 
utmost,  to  put  them  in  that  position  in  life  where  they  can  do  the 
most  good  or  exercise  the  most  influence  or  enjoy  the  greatest  afflu- 
ence, according  to  the  ideal  of  the  parent  in  question.  There  are 
classes  in  society  in  Europe  and  classes  in  America.  But  there  is  a 
difference.  For  the  most  part  with  us  the  class  that  rules,  governs, 
and  possesses  is  made  up  of  those  who  emerged  from  the  other.  No 
American  child  should  be  bound  by  the  chains  of  birth.  No  Ameri- 
can child  considers  himself  limited  to  the  status  of  his  parent.  In 
other  societies  people  find  their  place  in  life,  their  vocation,  their 
influence,  by  tradition,  custom,  or  government  order.  In  the  United 
States  we  hope  to  develop  a  plan  where  each  individual  has  a  chance 
to  show  what  he  can  do,  to  perfect  his  abilities,  and  to  achieve  his 
potentialities;  and  the  instrument  for  achieving  this  ideal  is  our 
system  of  schools  and  colleges.  Thus  the  function  of  the  teacher  is 
not  only  to  instruct  his  pupil  in  a  definite  subject,  to  impart  a  cer- 
tain skill,  or  to  train  him  for  a  particular  vocation.  The  American 
teacher  must  serve  as  an  adviser  or  a  guide. 

Thus  the  third  question  of  teacher  education  is:  How  can  we  pre- 
pare teachers  to  guide  their  pupils  ?  This  is  no  easy  task.  By  its  very 
nature  it  cannot  be  transferred  to  some  specialist,  employed  by  the 
school  for  this  purpose.  It  requires  intimate  knowledge.  It  requires 
a  whole  set  of  special  skills  and  particular  information.  Only  to  a 
small  degree  does  it  mean  vocational  guidance.  Rather  it  means 
an  analysis  and  molding  of  personality,  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  talent,  the  modification  of  attitudes,  the  stimulation  of  am- 
bition, the  arousal  of  interest,  and  the  building  of  character.  The 
teaching  process  in  considerable  part  is  educational  guidance;  and 
to  fulfill  that  extra-class-exercise  function  of  helping  the  pupil  to 
find  himself  and  his  place  in  American  life,  every  American  teacher 
must  be  expert  in  life  guidance. 
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This  ability  is  no  accident.  It  does  not  grow  automatically.  It  takes 
more  than  a  well-educated  all-round  human  being.  It  requires  spe- 
cial knowledge  of  the  young  person  and  special  skill  in  dealing  with 
him.  Plans  for  the  education  of  the  teacher  must  include  not  only 
training  for  the  school  of  today  and  for  the  school  of  tomorrow,  but 
also  for  the  school  of  America,  which  should  enable  every  child  to 
develop  his  personality  and  his  capacity  to  the  full.  Special  prepara- 
tion in  guidance,  in  the  understanding  of  human  potentialities,  and 
development  of  skill  in  arousing  and  modifying  them,  I  confidently 
predict  will  become  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  the  Ameri- 
can teacher. 

The  fourth  question  is :  How  can  we  prepare  teachers  properly  to 
teach  in  a  society  where  obviously  not  all  the  education  is  to  be  done 
in  school,  where  various  types  of  educational  institutions  must  work 
together  ?  For  we  are  coming  to  realize  that  the  school  is  not  as  all- 
powerful  and  all-important  an  institution  as  once  we  thought.  It 
cannot  do  its  work  alone. 

It  has  been  commonly  understood,  of  course,  that  society  has  as  its 
big  problem  the  education  of  its  children.  Somehow  or  other  the 
helpless,  ignorant,  nonsocial  infant  must  be  educated  dirough  the 
years  to  become  a  supporting  member  of  society.  Primitive  tribes 
accomplish  this  education  without  schools,  by  the  family,  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  men's  club,  the  vocation,  and  the  equivalent  of  the 
church.  The  school  enters  only  when  there  is  a  new  social  need  for 
which  one  of  the  existing  institutions  cannot  care,  or  when  one  of 
the  institutions  for  some  reason  or  other  fails. 

This  principle  we  have  commonly  accepted  in  America.  Schools 
have  stepped  forward  to  assume  the  educational  burden  of  a  failing 
institution.  Thus  the  colonial  home  was  ideal  for  teaching  the  boy 
to  farm,  or  die  girl  to  run  a  house,  and  bodi  received  their  standards 
of  manners  from  their  parents.  Now  the  home  has  declined;  so 
farming,  homemaking,  and  manners  are  taught  in  school.  Char- 
acter and  religious  education  are  taught  by  schools  to  supplement  a 
weakened  church,  vocational  education  in  school  to  replace  appren- 
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ticeship.  In  fact,  said  a  wag  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  all  the  home 
now  has  to  do  is  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

There  are  some  indications  in  recent  research  to  make  one  doubt 
the  validity  of  this  principle.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the  school 
can  never  take  over  all  the  educational  functions  of  other  institu- 
tions. For  a  number  of  years  past,  under  a  subvention  from  the  Laura 
Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial,  the  Child  Development  Institute 
has  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  education  of  the  very 
young  child,  i8  to  39  months.  It  conducted  two  nursery  schools,  and 
carried  on  the  usual  program  under  exceptional  teachers,  while  in- 
vestigations were  made  by  a  staff  including  physicians,  psychiatrists, 
psychologists,  nutritionists,  social  workers,  sociologists,  and  nurses. 
It  was  soon  found  out  that  there  were  certain  behavior  problems 
that  could  not  be  solved  and  certain  educational  goals  that  could  not 
be  achieved  by  the  teacher  alone,  or  by  the  teacher  in  cooperation 
with  specialists.  In  fact  the  remedial  process  could  not  be  carried  on 
in  school  at  all.  The  only  resort  was  to  call  in  the  mother,  explain  to 
her  the  problem,  suggest  what  to  do,  and  then  let  her  carry  it  out 
at  home.  So  common  did  this  proceedure  become  that  finally  one 
nursery  school  was  changed  to  a  guidance  nursery,  where  the  typical 
program  was  for  a  child  to  attend  regularly  only  for  a  week  or  so 
of  acquaintance,  observation,  discovery,  and  diagnosis;  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  conference  with  the  mother  in  school,  or  by  a  visiting 
teacher  in  the  home;  and  then  the  mother,  under  guidance,  would 
carry  on  the  educational  process  itself. 

In  other  words  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  nursery  school,  no 
matter  how  efficient,  cannot  take  over  all  of  the  educational  func- 
tions of  the  home.  Apparently  there  are  problems  of  education  that 
cannot  be  solved  in  school  at  all.  I  wonder  if  this  may  not  be  equally 
true  of  certain  educational  problems  of  older  boys  and  girls  and 
adolescents.  American  schools  have  been  criticized  for  the  lack  of 
manners,  taste,  and  character  of  their  graduates.  May  it  not  be  true 
that  these  criticisms  arise  because  functions  were  adopted  by  the 
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school  which  it  never  should  have  accepted  at  all  ?  It  may  be  that 
the  school  should  not  try  to  take  over  permanently  the  educational 
task  of  a  failing  home,  church,  or  community;  but  rather  announce 
that  the  acceptance  is  only  partial  and  temporary  and  that  the  real 
goal  is  not  to  substitute  the  school  for  some  other  institution,  but 
so  to  train  the  children  that  when  they  become  adult  members  of 
homes,  communities,  and  churches  they  will  take  the  function  back. 

Furthermore,  there  are  some  social  educational  institutions  that, 
far  from  failing,  are  increasing  in  power.  The  press,  the  radio,  the 
talking  motion  picture,  the  theater,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  libraries, 
extension  agencies,  trade  unions  and  other  adult  organizations,  are 
having  a  profound  eflfect  upon  adults  and  children  alike.  Sometimes 
they  operate  apart  from  the  school ;  sometimes  in  cooperation  with 
it.  Sometimes  their  educational  effect  harmonizes  with  that  of  the 
school;  sometimes  it  is  in  direct  conflict.  At  the  moment  sharp 
cleavages  exist.  One  group  does  not  even  know  what  the  other  does. 
Certainly,  in  the  future,  the  American  school  should  work  closely 
with  all  other  social  educational  institutions;  and  teachers  should 
know  how  to  cooperate  with  and  rely  upon  parents  and  librarians, 
clergymen  and  visiting  nurses,  club  leaders,  penologists,  and  social 
workers;  and  die  school,  radio,  press,  theater,  and  motion  picture 
should  work,  not  at  cross  purposes,  but  in  harmony. 

The  entire  educational  problem  should  be  studied  as  a  whole,  the 
program  redefined,  the  responsibilities  reallocated,  and  the  burdens 
shared.  This  ideal  should  be  reflected  in  the  education  of  teachers. 
Most  schools  of  social  work  are  now,  in  significant  part,  schools  of 
education.  Institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers  should  be,  in  part, 
schools  of  social  work ;  and  a  real  school  of  education  should  include 
in  its  purview  the  educational  activities  and  possibilities  of  all  social 
institutions  including  particularly  the  library,  the  press,  the  theater, 
the  radio,  the  museum,  and  the  motion  picture. 

Thus  the  problem  of  educating  the  American  teacher  is  one  of 
great  complexity  and  corresponding  difficulty.  Properly  to  teach  in 
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the  good  school  as  we  know  it  today  requires  thorough  grounding 
in  the  subject  matter,  usually  in  more  than  one  field;  and  special 
training  for  teaching,  directed  toward  an  understanding  of  the  pupil, 
an  appreciation  of  the  school  and  what  it  is  for,  and  knowledge  of 
as  well  as  skill  in  the  processes  of  instruction.  To  these  must  be  added 
an  appreciation  of  the  school  as  a  changing  institution  with  atten- 
tion to  new  knowledge  of  human  nature,  trends  in  modern  society 
and  their  educational  implications,  and  the  possibilities  of  new 
schools,  materials,  devices,  and  procedures.  To  these,  further,  must 
be  added  preparation  for  guidance,  and  skill  in  guidance  techniques, 
to  achieve  the  American  ideal  of  helping  pupils  to  find  themselves. 
Over  and  above  all  these  comes  the  need  first,  of  understanding  the 
entire  educational  process  of  society,  the  proper  place  of  the  school 
and  the  teacher,  and,  second,  of  preparation  to  serve  in  this  relation- 
ship and  cooperate  with  others. 

This  sort  of  teacher  education  cannot  be  the  by-product  of  a  course 
in  general  culture;  no  liberal  arts  college  can  ever  accomplish  it 
alone ;  twelve,  or  sixteen,  or  eighteen,  or  twenty  semester  hours  of 
professional  work  added  to  some  other  curriculum  will  be  wholly 
inadequate.  It  will  require  a  special  institution  for  teacher  training, 
the  ablest  students,  scholarly  professors,  every  modern  facility,  and 
wise  administration.  It  will  require  more  time,  money,  and  brains. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  tempest  aroused  by  the  proposal  rigidly  to 
enforce  in  New  York  City  the  New  York  State  requirements  for 
teacher  certification  is  much  more  than  a  battle  between  the  col- 
leges of  liberal  arts  and  the  teachers  colleges.  In  fact,  under  the  pro- 
posed requirements  a  graduate  of  a  liberal  arts  college,  who  pre- 
viously has  never  even  thought  of  becoming  a  teacher,  can  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  in  one  six-week  session  of  a  summer  school. 
The  controversy  goes  far  deeper.  It  questions  the  plan  and  locus  of 
the  education  of  the  teacher;  and  in  comparison  with  this,  points 
and  credits  seem  small  indeed. 

If  we  want  wiser  standards  for  teacher  certification,  we  must  have 
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wiser  standards  for  teacher  education.  If  we  want  that  we  must  have 
better  teachers  colleges  and  colleges  of  education.  If  we  want  that 
we  must  face  the  problem  in  its  entirety  in  all  its  implications  in  the 
modern  scene. 

We  need  a  new  charter  for  teacher  education.  We  need  a  com- 
prehensive vision  of  the  problem  as  a  whole.  There  should  be  ap- 
pointed a  National  Commission,  provided  with  ample  funds,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  complete  study  and  report.  It 
should  have  such  competence  and  distinction  as  to  be  able  to  in- 
fluence the  authorities  of  the  several  states  and  stir  the  ambitions  of 
our  people. 

Teachers  College  is  already  at  work  on  its  part  of  this  problem. 
New  College,  with  no  subsidy  from  any  outside  source,  has  cast  all 
precedent  to  the  winds.  For  four  years  it  has  set  its  own  course.  It 
is  blazing  a  trail  that  is  completely  new.  The  rest  of  the  institution 
is  moving  more  cautiously;  and  following  a  confidential  report 
which  I  am  placing  before  the  Trustees,  is  marching  step  by  step 
toward  a  reorganization  of  the  general  pattern  of  its  work.  When 
an  institution  becomes  so  enamored  of  the  past  and  so  satisfied  with 
the  present  that  it  resents  criticism  and  becomes  unwilling  to  re- 
appraise itself,  progress  is  impossible.  I  am  happy  to  report  no  such 
danger  exists  in  Teachers  College. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  F.  Russell, 
Dean 

June  _jo,  ig^6 


COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I936 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  the  following  report  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 1936. 

The  College  year  that  has  just  come  to  a  close  has  been  one  of 
great  difficulties.  Our  student  enrollment,  totaling  359,  is  somewhat 
more  than  the  figures  given  in  the  Dean's  Report  for  1934-35  (342)" 
Financially,  a  small  deficit  has  to  be  reported.  However,  student 
enrollment  for  1936-37,  the  last  year  in  which  our  College  offers  a 
three-year  course  in  pharmacy,  promises  to  be  distinctly  larger  than 
the  enrollment  of  1935-36.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that 
once  more  the  student  enrollment  of  our  College  is  larger  than  any 
other  of  the  recognized  schools  of  pharmacy  in  America. 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that  we  have  to  record  that  the  problem 
of  a  revision  of  our  Bachelor  of  Science  course  is  still  unsettled. 
Negotiations  are  being  continued  between  committees  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  and  several  points  of  differ- 
ence which  at  first  seemed  unsurmountable  are  gradually  being 
adjusted. 

During  the  past  winter,  our  College  and  its  courses  of  instruction 
have  been  subjected  to  rigid  scrutiny  by  the  University  Faculty 
Committee  appointed  by  you,  Mr.  President,  last  February,  and 
many  of  the  misunderstandings  have  already  been  satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

As  the  negotiations  are  still  progressing,  this  is  not  the  time  to  dis- 
cuss details  publicly.  However,  there  has  come  to  us  of  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  so  many  misconceptions  of  the  purposes  of  pharmacy 
as  a  calling,  that  it  seems  wise  to  devote  a  large  part  of  this  Report 
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to  this  phase  of  our  problem,  an  understanding  of  which  is  vital 
to  the  relations  existing  between  Columbia  and  its  College  of 
Pharmacy. 

PHARMACY  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

The  present  writer  has  published  a  number  of  papers  on  this 
subject,  the  most  notable  being  an  article  published  in  the  Columbia 
University  Quarterly  of  July,  1934.  For  4,000  years,  pharmacy  has 
served  the  public  as  a  trade,  as  an  art,  and  as  a  profession,  devoted  to 
the  preparing  and  dispensing  of  medicines  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
diseases  of  mankind.  The  pharmacist  has  developed  from  the  role 
of  the  physician's  apprentice  to  the  purveyor  of  medicines  to  the 
community,  to  the  large  manufacturer,  and  to  the  scientist  whose 
research  work  is  the  backbone  of  manufacturing  pharmacy.  When 
we  consider  that  some  $715,000,000  of  medicines  were  purchased  in 
1929  by  the  120,000,000  people  of  these  United  States,^  that  the  vast 
amount  of  work  necessary  to  prepare  these  medicines  was  per- 
formed by  about  125,000  registered  pharmacists,  owners  of  and 
employees  in  some  60,000  drug  stores;  that  there  are  about  418  large 
drug  manufacturing  concerns  employing  some  10,000  persons  and 
representing  about  two  billion  dollars  of  capital,  it  will  be  seen  that 
pharmacy  is  no  small  factor  in  American  progress  and  is  therefore 
eminently  worthy  of  the  interest  of  our  University. 

PHARMACY  AND  THE  STATE 

As  long  ago  as  1839,  the  city  of  New  York  had  an  ordinance  regu- 
lating the  practice  of  pharmacy  and  the  sale  of  poisons.  In  1846  the 
state  of  Michigan  was  provided  with  a  state-wide  pharmacy  law. 
During  the  following  decade,  the  legislatures  of  several  other  states 
passed  similar  legislation.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1870  that  the 
enforcement  for  such  laws  was  entrusted  to  state  boards  of  phar- 
macy, and  from  that  time  progressive  development  of  the  legisla- 

^  Rorem  and  Fischelis,  1932. 
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tive  side  of  pharmacy  has  obtained.  Beginning  with  simple  statutes 
directing  the  creation  of  a  pharmacy  board  and  the  estabUshment  of 
suitable  regulations  including  the  successful  passage  of  a  qualifying 
examination,  die  regulations  have  become  year  by  year  more  and 
more  exacting.  Back  in  the  last  three  decades  of  the  last  century, 
any  persons,  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  possessing  four  years' 
practical  experience  in  a  drug  store  could  present  himself  for  the 
examination  of  die  State  Board  and  when  successful  he  would  be 
declared  a  registered  pharmacist,  thus  winning  the  franchise  to 
practice  the  art  of  pharmacy.  These  thirty  years  (1870-1900)  were 
years  of  cautious  progress  in  pharmaceutical  legislation,  but  the  first 
decade  of  the  present  century  brought  the  second  stage  of  advance 
in  the  passage  of  state  laws  providing  that  all  applicants  should 
possess  the  diploma  of  a  recognized  college  of  pharmacy.  The  first 
such  "prerequisite"  law  was  passed  by  the  New  York  legislature, 
thanks  largely  to  the  devoted  efforts  of  our  beloved  Dean  Emeritus 
Rusby.  In  New  York,  this  advance  was  rapidly  followed  by  the 
placing  of  the  control  of  enforcement  of  the  'prerequisite"  law  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  Education  Department. 

Since  the  State  Education  Department  and  its  Board  of  Regents 
have  assumed  charge  of  the  regulations  affecting  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  in  this  state,  many  requirements  have  been  placed  upon 
recognized  schools  of  pharmacy.  Few  outside  of  pharmacy  realize 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  our  pharmacy  colleges  by  state  regula- 
tion. These  include : 

1.  Entrance  requirements  based  upon  graduation  from  a  high  school  of  the 
first  class,  certified  to  by  the  State  Education  Department.  The  required  high 
school  subjects  must  include  4  years  of  English,  2  years  of  science,  2  years  of 
mathematics,  2  years  of  foreign  language  (or  Latin),  i  year  of  history,  '/4  year 
of  physiology  (or  2  years  of  biology),  V2  year  of  civics,  and  enough  other  elec- 
tives  to  make  up  a  full  four-year  course  (15  New  York  State  units). 

2.  Rigidly  regulated  courses  of  college  instruction  as  specifically  detailed  in 
the  State  Pharmacal  Syllabus,  including  a  standard  curriculum  and  minimum 
hours  of  instruction. 

3.  No  admission  to  courses  after  two  weeks  from  the  opening. 
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4.  Attendance  upon  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  periods  assigned  to  each 
course  pursued. 

5.  Limits  set  as  to  supplementary  examinations  and  as  to  repetition  of 
courses. 

These  requirements  are  mentioned  in  this  Report  primarily  be- 
cause some  of  the  state  regulations  reader  difficult  acquiescence 
with  Columbia  as  to  certain  suggestions  made  by  our  University  to 
our  College. 

PHARMACY  AND  THE  DRUG  TRADE 

Pharmacy  is  a  business,  an  art,  and  a  profession.  The  figures  given 
above  showing  that  the  annual  sales  of  medicine  in  diis  country 
amount  to  some  $715,000,000  and  that  the  combined  capital  in- 
vested in  manufacturing  pharmacy  alone  totals  some  two  billions  of 
dollars,  indicate  that  the  business  side  of  pharmacy  cannot  be  over- 
looked by  pharmaceutical  educators.The  second  fact,  that  165,000,000 
prescriptions  are  compounded  each  year  by  125,000  registered  phar- 
macists, indicates  that  the  art  and  the  science  of  pharmacy  are  well 
worth  the  sympathetic  thought  of  our  universities. 

During  the  past  year,  one  distinguished  university  professor  has 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  pharmacy  was  a  business  and  should  not 
be  a  part  of  university  instruction.  In  rejoinder,  a  distinguished 
official  of  our  State  Educational  Department  has  stated  that  the 
severance  of  die  affiliation  of  the  University  and  its  College  of  Phar- 
macy would  be  more  than  a  misfortune  for  die  University  and  for 
the  College;  it  would  be  a  tragic  blov^^  to  the  cause  of  American 
pharmaceutical  education. 

Pharmacy  has  been  successively  a  medical  apprenticeship,  a  trade, 
an  art,  and  a  profession.  The  business  side  of  pharmacy  is  today, 
alas!  all  too  apparent.  It  behooves  die  University  to  join  with  for- 
ward-looking pharmacists  to  encourage,  to  nurture,  the  art  and  the 
profession  of  pharmacy.  As  the  writer  has  said  elsewhere,  the  reason 
why  the  professional  side  of  pharmacy  is  so  much  more  highly  de- 
veloped in  continental  Europe  than  in  England  and  in  the  United 
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States  is  because  of  the  fostering  care  bestowed  upon  pharmacy  by 
European  universities  as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century.  That 
the  professional  side  of  retail  pharmacy,  the  art  of  compounding 
prescriptions,  is  by  no  means  negligible  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
pharmacies  compounding  25,000  to  100,000  prescriptions  per  annum 
are  not  infrequent. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  OUR  COLLEGE 

For  thirty-two  years  our  century-old  College  of  Pharmacy  has 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  affiliation  with  Columbia  University.  Dur- 
ing these  thirty-two  years  our  College  has  increased  its  require- 
ments from  a  two-year  course,  then  to  a  three-year  course,  and  lat- 
terly to  a  minimum  four  years  (B.S.)  plus  a  graduate  course  of  two 
years  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy.  Its  Faculty  has 
increased  from  ten  to  twenty-seven  persons,  including  five  special- 
ists designated  by  Columbia  University  to  teach  the  cultural  (non- 
professional) subjects.  Beginning  in  1904  with  a  curriculum  of  about 
75  New  York  State  "points,"  it  has  recently  successfully  conducted 
a  four-year  course  of  about  180  points.  Because  of  certain  logical 
reasons  advanced  by  the  State  Education  Department,  we  are  now 
considering  the  reduction  of  our  points  of  instruction,  beginning 
September,  1937,  from  180  to  165  points.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  this  reduction  in  points  is  advisable.  Of  these  reasons  the  fol- 
lowing should  be  cited  at  this  time: 

1.  Even  at  165  points  our  course  of  instruction  will  surpass  the 
courses  now  offered  in  other  colleges  of  pharmacy. 

2.  The  usual  University  four-year  A.B.  course  is  about  120  points. 
Educational  authorities  warn  us  that  a  four-year  B.S.  course  of  180 
points  is  seriously  overladen. 

3.  Our  own  experience  during  the  past  few  years  with  our  180- 
point  course  indicates  that  it  is  somewhat  too  severe  for  the  average 
student. 
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As  mentioned  above,  the  authorities  of  Columbia  and  of  our  Col- 
lege have  not  as  yet  reached  agreement  as  to  our  proposed  165-point 
B.S.  course  which  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  September,  1937.  The 
main  differences  of  opinion  are : 

1.  Rigid  adherence  to  Columbia  entrance  requirements.  These 
entrance  requirements  are  somewhat  more  severe  than  those  set  for 
the  state  pharmacy  student  entrance  certificate.  Adjustment  of  this 
matter  should  not  afford  serious  difficulties.  Utilization  of  the  Ben 
Wood  Achievement  Tests  seems  to  be  a  solution  of  our  problem. 

2.  Cultural  subjects  to  he  taken  at  the  University.  Already,  the 
subjects  of  English,  German,  history,  mathematics,  and  zoology, 
are  being  conducted  by  graduates  of  Columbia  University,  each  an 
expert  in  the  special  subject  assigned  to  him  and  selected  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  our  College  upon  the  nomination  of  the  appro- 
priate department  of  the  University.  As  to  the  subject  of  chemistry, 
it  might  be  feasible  to  devote  the  first  two  years  of  chemistry  to  the 
first  and  second  year  schedules  of  the  A.B.  course  at  Columbia,  but 
beyond  this  we  cannot  go,  as  the  State  Pharmacal  Syllabus  prescribes 
that  while  the  first  two  years  of  the  B.S.  in  a  pharmacy  course  be 
devoted  to  cultural  chemistry,  the  last  two  years  of  chemistry  must 
be  of  professional  (technical)  character,  as  laid  down  in  the  State 
Pharmacal  Syllabus.  This  instruction  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry 
must  be  given  by  instructors  possessing  a  pharmaceutical  back- 
ground. Incidentally,  a  requirement  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Pharmacy,  whose  regulations  we  must  obey,  is  that  some  phases 
of  the  subject  of  pharmacy  must  be  taught  during  each  year  of  the 
four-year  course. 

THE  PHARMACY  CURRICULUM  OF  1 937 

As  the  differences  in  viewpoint  existing  between  the  University 
committee  and  the  College  committee  are  now  not  far  apart,  it  is 
the  fond  hope  of  your  Dean  of  Pharmacy  that  these  difficulties  may 
soon  be  adjusted. 
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Merely  by  way  of  personal  suggestion,  the  writer  dares  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  University  Council  during  1936-37  will  take  some 
action  concerning  the  College  of  Pharmacy  along  the  following 
lines: 

1.  Passage  of  a  resolution  giving  tentative  approval  of  the  168- 
point  course  submitted  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
in  1934. 

2.  Adding  a  proviso  that  this  tentative  approval  continue  for  a 
period  of  five  years  (matriculation  dates  1937-42). 

Such  a  five-year  period  will  afford  ample  time  to  adjust  academic 
differences  of  opinion  and  to  plan  the  finances  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  to  fit  the  changing  conditions. 

FUTURE  COURSES  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

The  adjustment  of  our  four-year  B.S.  in  pharmacy  course  is  but 
one  part  of  our  program  for  the  future.  Despite  opinions  to  the  con- 
trary, the  College  of  Pharmacy  does  not  feel  ashamed  of  its  progress 
since  1904.  The  evolution  of  our  University  course  from  a  two-year 
to  a  four-year  basis,  the  inclusion  of  cultural  subjects,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  laboratory  courses,  the  dropping  of  our  historic  three- 
year  Ph.G.  course,  the  final  development  of  a  four-year  B.S.  in 
pharmacy  course  tentatively  offered  to  the  University  Council  by 
the  College  of  Pharmacy — all  point  to  the  partial  realization  of  our 
dreams.  Our  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  future  as  we  vision  it  will 
consist  of : 

1.  Our  165-point,  four-year  B.S.  in  pharmacy  course  including 
cultural  courses  and  basic  instruction  in  the  sciences  germane  to 
pharmacy  and  a  basic  training  in  pharmaceutical  technique  de- 
signed for  the  training  of  retail  pharmacists  and  as  a  practical  course 
for  medical  aspirants. 

2.  One  year  of  graduate  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Pharmacal  Science ;  a  35-  to  40-point  course  offering  several  electives 
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such  as  (a)  advanced  pharmacognosy,  advanced  food  and  drug 
chemistry,  operative  pharmacy — these  three  subjects  representing 
our  old  food  and  drug  course,  conducted  by  us  with  conspicuous 
success  since  1907;  (b)  a  graduate  course  in  appUcation  of  the  sci- 
ences of  chemistry  and  microscopy  to  the  cosmetic  industry;  (c)  a 
course  given  preferably  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Medical  School 
for  the  training  of  laboratory  technicians;  (d)  a  course  given  prefer- 
ably with  the  School  of  Journalism  for  the  training  of  pharmaceuti- 
cal editors. 

Such  fifth  year  courses  would  not  only  spread  the  influence  of 
Columbia,  they  would  fill  much  desired  needs  of  certain  branches 
of  the  pharmaceutical  industry. 

3.  A  graduate  course  (sixth  and  seventh  years)  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy.  This  course,  substantially  our  pres- 
ent graduate  course,  will  devote  two  years  to  research  in  the  sci- 
entific side  of  pharmacy,  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  phytochem- 
istry,  and  pharmacognosy.  To  us,  this  course  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment. The  six  young  people  to  whom  Columbia  has  awarded  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  since  1930  not  only  made  worthy 
contributions  to  the  pharmaceutical  literature,  but  have  made  per- 
sonal progress  far  beyond  the  fondest  hopes  of  their  sponsors.  In 
these  days  of  depression  none  of  them  has  had  difficulty  in  obtaining 
adequate  positions  and  each,  happily  located,  has  made  gratifying 
progress  from  the  material  standpoint. 

Pharmaceutical  industry  and  pharmaceutical  educational  institu- 
tions have  a  real  need  for  the  present-day  Doctors  of  Pharmacy  of 
Columbia  University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  V.  Arny, 
Dean 

June  JO,  79^6 


SUMMER  SESSION 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  I936 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  thirty-seventh  Summer  Session  of  the  Uni- 
versity v^^hich  opened  July  7  and  closed  August  14,  1936.  Classes 
w^ere  held  on  the  first  Saturday  only,  July  11. 

The  report  of  the  Registrar  includes  the  statistical  record  of  the 
session  (see  pages  402-405) .  In  considering  these  figures  there  should 
be  kept  in  mind  the  increase  in  tuition  in  1936  to  $12.50  a  point  from 
$10.00.  Outstanding  figures  are:  (i)  the  enrollment  of  11,527  stu- 
dents as  against  11,713  for  1935  and  10,281  for  1934;  (2)  the  per- 
centage of  men  and  v^omen,  29.6  and  70.4  respectively,  showing  a 
slight  increase  in  the  percentage  of  men  which  was  29.2  in  1935; 
(3)  the  wide  territorial  distribution  with  7,809  students  from  out- 
side of  New  York  State — 2,511  from  the  North  Central  division 
(Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin),  and 
220  students  from  foreign  countries. 

Of  the  students  in  attendance  60.5  per  cent  had  taken  work  at  the 
University  previously.  The  number  of  new  students  in  attendance 
in  the  1936  Summer  Session  decreased  by  .6  of  i  per  cent  from  the 
preceding  year. 
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COMPARATIVE   ENROLLMENT  WITHIN   NEW  YORK  CITY  AND   NEW  YORK  STATE 


New  Yor\  State 

Netv  York  City 

State  and  City 

Stu- 
dents 

Percentage  of 
enrollment 

Stu- 
dents 

Percentage  of 
enrollment 

Stu- 
dents 

Percentage  of 
enrollment 

1930 

I93I 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935  ..... 
1936 

1,520 
1,574 
1,438 
1,260 
1,400 
1,589 
1.537 

10.9 
1 1.2 
12.4 
13.6 
13.6 
13-5 
13.3 

2,812 
2,923 
2,574 
2,329 
2,096 
2,307 
2,181 

20.2 
20.8 

22.2 

25.3 
20.3 
19.7 
18.9 

4.332 
4,497 
4,012 

3,589 
3,496 
3,896 
3.718 

31-2 
32.1 
34-7 
39-0 
34-0 
33-2 
32.2 

The  Summer  Session  of  1936  showed  a  decreased  enrollment  of 
1.59  per  cent  from  1935.  The  1935  Summer  Session  showed  an 
increase  of  13.93  P^^  ^^^'^  from  1934. 
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SUMMER  SESSION  AND  THE  SUMMER  SESSIONS  OF  26  MAJOR  INSTITUTIONS 


Registrations 

Percentage 
of  Change 

1930 

1931 

79J2 

^933 

^934 

^935 

1936 

1930 
and 
1936 

1935 
and 
1936 

Twenty-six 
major  in- 
stitutions 

Columbia 
University 

67,987 
13.887 

71,971 
14,016 

63,352 

".559 

48,542 
9,200 

53.226 
10,281 

60,426 
11,713 

66,958 
11,527 

— 1.51 
-16.99 

+  10.8 
-1.59 

Other  interesting  statistics  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1936  include 
the  analysis  of  staff:  672  instructors  (415  men  and  257  women)  of 
which  number  87  were  assistants.  This  figure  is  exclusive  of  1 1  in- 
structors in  Union  Theological  Seminary.  In  the  Summer  Demon- 
stration School  there  were  17  high  school  teachers  and  17  elementary 
school  teachers.  There  was  a  total  of  260  instructors  from  outside  the 
University. 
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The  distribution  of  the  teaching  staff  by  academic  rank  is  as 
follows: 


Ran\ 

Visiting 

Local 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

President 

Dean 

Professorial  Rank 

Full 

Associate 

Assistant 

Instructor 

Assistant 

I 

31 

6 

II 

74 
25 

2 

2 

6 

72 

30 

I 

74 
31 
47 
88 
26 

14 

9 

25 

91 

6 

I 
I 

121 
48 
89 

325 

87 

Total 

148 

112 

267 

145 

672 

An  analysis  of  this  table  shows  that  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1936 
there  were  258  of  professorial  rank  or  38.39  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  those  giving  instruction. 

There  were  five  visiting  instructors  from  abroad  in  1936:  Georges 
Ascoli,  Professeur  de  litterature  fran^aise  de  I'Universite  de  Paris, 
who  lectured  in  French;  Enrico  Fermi,  Professor  of  Theoretical 
Physics  at  the  University  of  Rome  and  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Italy,  who  lectured  in  physics ;  Arturo  Loria,  novelist 
and  literary  critic  from  Florence,  Italy,  who  lectured  in  Italian; 
Arnold  D.  McNair,  Whewell  Professor  of  International  Law  at 
Cambridge  University,  who  lectured  in  public  law  and  jurispru- 
dence; and  Georg  Wolff,  Oberstudien  Direktor,  Diisseldorf,  Ger- 
many, v/ho  lectured  in  mathematics  in  Teachers  College.  From 
Canada  came  William  H.  Alexander,  Professor  of  Classics  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  who  lectured  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  also 
Florence  S.  Dunlop,  psychologist  and  supervisor  of  special  classes 
in  Ottawa,  Canada,  who  lectured  in  educational  psychology. 

A  total  of  1,057  courses  was  offered,  an  increase  of  35  over  1935. 

In  1936  the  French  Residence  was  continued  with  great  success, 
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and  a  German  and  an  Italian  Residence  were  added.  The  French 
House  was  under  die  direction  of  Dr.  Jeanne  Vidon  Varney;  the 
German  House,  Mrs.  Lena  F.  Dahme;  and  the  Italian,  Dr.  Rina 
Ciancaglini.  All  three  language  residences  will  be  continued  in  1937. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  field  courses  in  foreign  educa- 
tion conducted  by  Teachers  College  under  the  direction  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Teachers  College  in  cooperation  with 
various  national  education  authorities.  The  countries  visited  were 
Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  England,  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
Mexico,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Sweden.  In  every  case  members  of  the 
Teachers  College  staff  directly  supervised  the  work  and  University 
credit  was  allowed. 

The  following  exhibits  were  held  on  the  Campus:  Aids  for 
Teaching  Music ;  Architectural  Books ;  Books  on  Aviation  for  Chil- 
dren; Books  for  Beginning  Readers;  Brief  Survey  of  Modern  Paint- 
ings (borrowed  from  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art) ;  C.C.C.  Camp 
Educational  Charts  and  Models;  Evolution  of  the  Book;  Exliibitby 
Georg  Jensen  Handmade  Silver  Inc.;  Hungarian  Peasant  Cos- 
tumes and  Handiwork;  Mathematical  Instruments;  Motion  Pic- 
ture and  Radio  in  the  School;  National  Child  Welfare  Association; 
New  Books  on  Social  Science  for  Children;  Nutrition  Exhibit; 
Official  Publishers'  Exhibit  of  Text  and  Reference  Books;  Photo- 
graphs of  Murals  by  P.W.A.  Artists  in  Schools,  Hospitals,  and  Pub- 
lic Buildings  in  New  York;  Recent  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls; 
School  Books,  References,  Maps,  Pictures,  and  other  Realia  for 
Teachers  of  French;  and  Teaching  Aids  (loaned  by  Industrial 
Arts  Cooperative  Service). 

Numerous  conferences  open  to  students  of  the  Summer  Session 
and  to  outsiders  were  held  with  great  success.  These  included:  El- 
ementary Education,  Forum  Discussions  on  Nursery  School  and 
Kindergarten-First  Grade  Education,  Orientation  in  Individual 
Development  and  Guidance,  School  Administration,  Secondary 
Education,  and  Teacher  Education. 
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The  Juilliard  School  of  Music  gave  seventeen  concerts  open  to  the 
students  of  the  Summer  Session.  Organ  recitals  were  held  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  and  in  Riverside  Church.  Other 
concerts  were:  two  evenings  with  the  Philharmonic  Scholarship 
String  Quartet,  a  choral  concert  by  the  Choir  of  the  Pius  X  School 
of  Liturgical  Music,  and  Cesar  Franck's  Mass  in  A  sung  by  our  own 
Summer  Session  Chapel  Choir  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Henry  Doersam.  There  were  in  addition  song  and  piano  recitals;  a 
voice,  violin,  and  viola  d'amor  recital;  and  an  orchestral  and  choral 
concert  by  the  training  classes  of  Teachers  College.  In  all,  171  lec- 
tures were  given  on  most  varied  subjects  and  in  addition  numerous 
entertainments  in  the  Graduate  Room  of  Philosophy  Hall  and  in 
McMillin  Academic  Theater.  All  of  these  entertainments  without 
exception  were  free  to  the  students  of  the  Summer  Session. 

The  class  in  play  production  under  Professor  Milton  Smith  gave 
four  admirable  performances. 

Excursions  were  conducted  in  and  about  New  York  City  with  a 
total  of  6,155  participants,  a  gain  of  198  or  3.32  per  cent  over  1935. 
The  West  Point  excursion  included  911  students,  and  280  visited 
the  Washington  Irving  region. 

An  analysis  of  the  dormitory  figures  gives  the  following  sum- 
mary: The  average  charge  for  men  in  the  dormitories  was  $5.00  per 
week.  For  women,  in  the  Barnard  College  dormitories,  Brooks 
Hall,  $7.56,  and  Hewitt  Hall,  $7.44;  in  Johnson  Hall,  $7.69;  in  the 
Teachers  College  dormitories,  Seth  Low  Hall,  $6.02;  Grant  Hall, 
$6.09;  Sarasota  Hall,  $5.74;  Whittier  Hall,  $6.16;  and  Bancroft 
Hall,  $6.93. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Session  includes  graduate  and  under- 
graduate courses.  This  division  is  true  in  Columbia  and  in  many  of 
the  Summer  Sessions  throughout  the  country.  The  undergraduate 
courses  have  been  less  well  attended  during  the  last  four  years.  As 
has  been  stated  in  earlier  reports  this  was  doubtless  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  students  have  not  desired  to  decrease  the  period  of 
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undergraduate  residence  since  the  finding  of  employment  after 
graduation  is  difficult. 

In  the  graduate  courses  there  are  a  certain  number  of  students 
who  are  immediately  continuing  their  study  after  securing  the  first 
degree;  but  by  far  the  greater  group  consists  of  students  who  grad- 
uated some  years  ago  and  have  been  employed,  chiefly  in  teaching. 
From  the  staff  one  hears  generally  statements  that  these  students 
are  mature,  serious,  diligent,  and  often  that  they  are  able.  Since 
these  students  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  Summer  Session  registra- 
tion it  is  natural  that  courses  in  that  session  should  be  selected  by 
their  utility  in  professional  work.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  courses  of  the  Summer  Session  which  appeal  to  students 
are  those  prescribed  for  degrees  and  those  definitely  directed  at  pro- 
fessional procedure.  Undirected  election  of  courses  without  refer- 
ence to  the  utility  of  knowledge  seldom  produces  any  great  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  or  perseverance.  On  the  other  hand,  professional 
selection  may  be  narrow  and  the  personality  of  the  student  some- 
times needs  a  broadening  which  can  come  when  a  subject  matter  is 
studied  in  its  own  right  rather  than  with  a  view  to  its  economic  ad- 
vantage. Of  these  facts  the  departments  participating  in  the  work  of 
the  Summer  Session  are  aware  and  endeavor  to  maintain  a  balance 
between  the  courses  fundamental  to  departmental  instruction, 
courses  which  are  intended  to  improve  the  professional  standing  of 
the  students,  and  courses  which  are  intended  to  widen  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  reflection  of  the  students  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
their  previous  training. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  J.  Coss, 
Director 
October  28,  ig^6 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I936 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  and  privilege  o£  presenting  herewith  the  report 
of  University  Extension  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1936. 

Adult  education  is  cared  for  in  the  universities  by  university  ex- 
tension. In  fact,  the  extension  of  university  education  for  the  mature 
student  not  attending  classes  in  the  colleges  or  schools  preceded  by 
many  years  the  more  general  phase  of  adult  education  as  it  has  been 
developed  w^ithin  the  past  ten  years.  The  relation  of  our  v^^ork  in 
university  extension  to  adult  education  is  very  clear.  It  is  the  uni- 
versity side  of  the  general  development  which  is  related  to  many  of 
the  various  forms  of  educational  interest  as  it  applies  to  education 
for  the  older  student  and  therefore  is  simply  one  form  of  this  general 
development  which  has  been  so  marked  during  the  past  few  years. 
University  extension  originally  designed  for  the  older  student  has 
gone  on  its  way  serving  the  public  in  higher  education.  It  has  not 
prated  about  adult  education.  It  has  simply  taken  up  the  task  which 
fell  to  it  some  twenty-five  years  ago  with  the  proposed  development 
of  large  universities  particularly  of  the  urban  type.  It  now  exists  as 
a  definite  part  of  a  university  although  sinister  attacks  have  been 
made  upon  it  by  those  who  are  grossly  ignorant  of  its  real  purpose 
and  its  value  in  the  university  organization.  Adult  education,  ob- 
taining its  origin  in  university  extension,  and  the  concomitant 
movements  such  as  university  summer  schools,  and  then  broaden- 
ing until  it  reaches  every  part  of  the  field  of  education,  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  countless  institutions  and  organizations,  local  and 
national,  which  have  aroused  extensive  interest  and  furthered  the 
cause  in  a  most  extraordinary  way. 
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The  story  of  the  development  of  adult  education  is  very  simple. 
The  organization  of  summer  sessions  at  Harvard,  Columbia,  and 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  their  use  by  those  who  in  no  other 
v^^ay  w^ere  able  to  attend  institutions  of  higher  learning  led  to  the 
encouragement  of  irregular  courses  such  as  those  of  University  Ex- 
tension. Universities  of  standing  throughout  the  country,  especially 
those  of  urban  character,  recognized  the  success  thus  experienced  as 
an  indication  that  there  w^ere  many  of  adult  years  who  were  eager 
to  continue  their  education.  The  general  opinion  had  been  that  the 
summer  season  was  inappropriate  for  study,  that  those  who  were 
ready  to  attend  late  afternoon  and  evening  courses  would  be  seri- 
ously handicapped  by  their  remunerative  employment,  and  that 
the  summer  schools  and  university  extension  would  be  simply  ex- 
periments, useful  for  the  exceptional  few.  The  actual  result  was 
entirely  different,  and  the  attention  of  educators  diroughout  the 
country  was  called  to  the  tremendous  demand  made  upon  the  Uni- 
versity by  these  irregular  students  who  can  not  attend  the  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  regular  and  established  courses. 

Those  who  were  interested  in  the  scientific  side  of  this  matter 
began  a  study  of  the  adult  mind  as  adapted  to  educational  efforts. 
Professor  Edward  H.  Thorndike  wrote  his  famous  book.  Adult 
Learning,  his  attention  having  been  drawn  to  this  mental  capacity 
of  the  more  mature  by  the  splendid  results  which  were  attained  both 
in  the  summer  period  and  in  the  later  hours  of  the  day  by  those  who 
were  otherwise  employed.  All  this  led  to  a  most  extraordinary  am- 
plification of  interest  in  adult  education.  In  the  meantime,  universi- 
ties were  continuing  the  work  that  they  had  found  at  their  hand  to 
do.  In  New  York  City,  such  important  institutions  as  New  York 
University  and  the  local  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  undertook 
at  an  early  date  to  offer  opportunities  to  young  people  of  New  York 
City  in  advanced  education  and  joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  were 
laudably  continuing  the  work  undertaken  in  the  early  days  by  Har- 
vard, Columbia,  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  Hence  today  uni- 
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versifies  in  general,  particularly  in  the  greater  cities,  consider  this 
work  of  university  extension  and  adult  education  as  part  of  their 
general  service  to  the  community. 

Since  the  depression,  the  Government  itself  has  intervened  and  is 
adding  to  the  number  of  institutions  giving  instruction  for  those 
w^ho  have  not  the  requisite  means  and  are  supporting  them  by  its 
funds,  so  that  persons  now  can  obtain  an  advanced  education  under 
Government  direction  without  any  charge. 

It  is  an  important  fact  that  just  at  this  point,  a  year  ago,  Columbia 
University  found  it  incumbent  and  necessary  to  increase  the  tuition 
fees.  In  consequence  of  this  action  the  number  of  students  attending 
in  University  Extension  through  the  year  of  1935-36  was  less  than 
in  1934-35.  In  that  year  before  the  fees  were  raised,  the  registration 
had  increased  considerably  beyond  that  of  the  year  before,  one  of  the 
years  of  the  depression. 

It  is  my  part  to  report  that  the  past  year,  although  it  has  witnessed 
a  smaller  number  of  students,  due  to  the  increase  in  fees,  has  been 
most  satisfactory  in  its  results.  We  have  revised  with  great  care  our 
studies  for  secretarial  students.  We  have  improved  the  general  social 
spirit  of  the  young  people  by  taking  greater  interest  in  the  social 
activities  in  which  we  are  willing  they  should  indulge.  The  attic 
floor  of  the  School  of  Business  has  been  economically  and  neatly 
furnished  as  a  place  of  rest  and  study  and  as  a  room  for  committee 
meetings  and  discussion  gatherings.  This  consideration  for  our  stu- 
dents led  to  greater  interest  on  their  part  in  the  University  as  their 
own  institution.  It  is  our  purpose  to  unite  these  young  people  to  the 
University  in  every  possible  way.  Because  they  are  engaged  in  re- 
munerative employment,  they  are  called  upon  to  spend  unusual 
hours  in  the  Library  and  in  the  rooms  of  the  University  in  prepara- 
tion for  their  educational  work. 

We  have  experienced  serious  loss  and  deprivation  in  the  sudden 
death  of  certain  members  of  our  staff.  I  refer  particularly  to  Pro- 
fessor Dorothy  Scarborough  who  passed  away  in  her  sleep  at  a 
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time  when  none  knew  there  was  any  danger  of  sudden  death.  Pro- 
fessor Scarborough  was  one  of  the  important  persons  in  the  De- 
partment of  English  in  University  Extension  as  she  belonged  to  the 
group  of  distinguished  writers  of  whom  we  are  so  proud.  She  was  a 
prolific  writer  and  a  most  devoted  teacher.  She  did  not  spare  her 
strength  or  her  devotion  to  the  interest  of  her  students.  She  gave 
herself  to  civic  interest  and,  although  coming  from  Texas,  was  a 
member  of  the  Republican  County  Committee  of  New  York  City. 
Her  loss  is  irreparable. 

Mr.  William  Tilly  who  for  many  years  had  taught  in  University 
Classes  died  on  September  29  after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  Mr. 
Tilly  had  a  reputation  among  those  who  were  interested  in  pho- 
netics and  was  a  most  useful  teacher  in  the  University  in  a  field 
which  calls  for  specialists  of  experience  and  training. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Riley,  also  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish, a  young  man  of  great  promise  in  the  field  of  oratorical  training, 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  after  a  fall  which  was  thought  at  first  not 
to  be  of  a  serious  character.  Mr.  Riley  always  surrounded  himself 
with  young  people  of  enthusiasm  and  was  inspiring  in  his  endeavor 
to  train  them  to  be  useful  in  a  social  and  political  way  if  the  oppor- 
tunity were  offered. 

Although  this  report  is  a  record  of  University  Extension  for  the 
year  closing  June  30,  1936,  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  report  the  death  of 
my  colleague  and  assistant.  Miss  Mary  D.  Hopkins  who  died  on 
September  15,  1936,  while  this  report  was  being  prepared.  Both  in 
her  training  as  a  scholar  and  in  her  experience  as  a  practical  worker, 
Miss  Hopkins  was  well  equipped  for  the  task  given  to  her  in  Colum- 
bia University,  that  of  Adviser  to  Women  Students  in  University 
Extension  for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Pro- 
fessor A.  G.  Hopkins,  at  one  time  Professor  of  Latin  in  Hamilton 
College,  and  therefore  inherited  a  love  of  scholarship  which  led  her 
to  enter  Bryn  Mawr  College,  from  which  institution  she  was  grad- 
uated widi  a  fine  record  in  1896.  After  graduation  she  turned  her 
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attention  to  public  service,  particularly  in  the  industrial  field.  Miss 
Hopkins  was  especially  interested  in  the  students  who  lacked  the 
means  to  continue  their  education.  She  gave  liberally  of  her  own  in- 
come to  aid  many  students  who  came  to  her  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance. In  fact,  it  was  almost  an  obsession  with  her  to  aid  people  in 
straitened  circumstances  who  desired  advanced  education. 

In  giving  a  record  of  University  Classes  for  the  year  it  would  be 
most  useful  to  consider  the  work  in  various  important  departments. 
The  largest  of  these  departments  is  English  which  showed  a  smaller 
registration  but  nevertheless  had  approximately  4,348  students.  The 
most  popular  course  in  English  was  that  entitled  "Literature  of  To- 
day." This  class  was  so  large  that  many  students  were  refused  ad- 
mission because  of  lack  of  room.  The  class  was  conducted  in  an  in- 
formal and  friendly  manner  and  was  addressed  by  people  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  field  of  literature  and  writing.  We  may  name  as  lec- 
turers Mary  Ellen  Chase,  J.  B.  Priestly,  English  novelist,  critic,  and 
playwright,  Erskine  Caldwell,  Sherwood  Anderson,  Stephen  Vin- 
cent Benet,  Christopher  Morley,  Carl  Sandburg,  James  Weldon 
Johnson,  James  Stephens,  and  several  others  of  equal  distinction. 
The  success  of  this  course  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Professor 
John  H.  H.  Lyon,  who  is  in  general  charge  of  English  in  University 
Extension. 

Because  of  the  sudden  death  of  Professor  Dorothy  Scarborough, 
T.  S.  Stribling,  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  and  Alfred  S.  Dashiell,  man- 
aging editor  of  Scribners  Magazine,  gave  courses  in  the  novel  and 
the  short  story.  They  devoted  time  and  thought  to  the  students' 
problems  and  found  their  association  with  the  University  most 
agreeable.  In  the  coming  year  we  shall  have  Oliver  La  Farge,  novel- 
ist, and  James  Warner  Bellah,  fiction  writer;  and  in  the  Spring  Ses- 
sion when  Professors  Hull  and  Robinson  will  be  absent  on  leave  Mr. 
Dashiell  and  May  Lamberton  Becker  will  take  their  places.  This 
forms  a  most  distinguished  list. 

The  Department  is  deeply  interested  in  the  drama.  Hence  the 
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Morningside  Players  in  the  past  academic  year  produced  six  plays, 
giving  a  total  of  thirty-six  performances  and  having  over  eight  thou- 
sand admissions.  Two  of  these  plays  attracted  favorable  attention  on 
the  part  of  professional  critics.  Davy  Crockett  has  been  produced  by 
the  Federal  Theater,  Strange  Encounter  and  The  Sun  and  I  have 
promise  of  Broadway  productions,  and  Ho  Dan  Zo  was  so  enthusi- 
astically received  that  it  is  to  be  revived.  In  addition  to  these  plays 
the  Department  gave  a  revival  of  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World 
which  received  critical  approval  in  the  metropolitan  press.  Mrs.  Es- 
telle  Davis,  directing  the  Laboratory  Players  and  the  Rehearsal 
Course,  accomplished  her  usual  artistic  results.  The  Laboratory 
Players  gave  a  revival  of  Sheridan's  Trip  to  Scarborough,  Lady 
Windemere's  Fan,  and  Hamlet. 

We  regret  to  record  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Estelle  Davis.  She  has 
for  very  many  years  been  connected  with  the  Department  of  English 
in  the  field  of  dramatic  training  and  voice  culture.  She  is  a  rare 
teacher.  She  aroused  the  interest  and  affection  of  those  associated 
with  her  in  her  work  of  instruction.  She  labored  earnestly  to  build 
up  the  Laboratory  Players  whose  ranks  were  filled  by  the  members 
of  her  classes  after  they  completed  their  work.  She  reproduced  at 
the  University  early  American  plays  and  Shaksperean  plays,  and 
added  to  the  general  interest  in  dramatic  studies  throughout  the 
University. 

The  Writers  Club  with  Professor  Angus  Burrell  as  Executive 
Chairman  and  Dr.  Vernon  Loggins  as  Chairman  of  the  Program 
Committee  held  meetings  almost  monthly  for  those  interested  in 
writing.  Among  those  who  were  the  guest  speakers  were  John  How- 
ard Lawson,  playwright;  Allan  Nevins,  historian;  T.  S.  Stribling, 
novelist;  Shih  Hsuing,  author  of  die  play,  Lady  Precious  Stream; 
Leonora  Speyer;  Audrey  Wurdeman;  and  Max  Reinhardt,  who  pre- 
sented to  the  University  the  original  motion  picture  script  of  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream. 

In  the  Department  of  Engineering  special  attention  has  been 
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given  to  four  graduate  courses  open  to  University  Extension  stu- 
dents. These  were  "Electronics,"  "Operational  Calculus,"  "Power 
System  Analysis,"  and  "Communication  Networks."  Such  courses 
are  useful  only  to  those  who  have  had  elaborate  preparation  and  are 
virtually  graduate  students.  Of  those  who  attended,  eleven  at  least 
completed  the  course  as  Extension  students  primarily  for  the  value 
they  could  get  out  of  the  course  and  not  as  an  offering  leading  to  a 
degree.  In  the  coming  year  the  Department  is  collaborating  with 
the  School  of  Architecture  in  a  course  on  illumination.  We  shall 
continue  for  the  coming  year  the  same  nonacademic  and  the  same 
graduate  courses  as  we  are  offering  now  with  the  expectation  that  in 
the  improvement  in  economic  conditions  the  registration  will  justify 
this  action. 

The  important  characteristic  of  the  work  in  French  for  the  past 
year  was  the  endeavor  to  aid  students  in  the  use  of  French  by  meet- 
ings of  a  thoroughly  informal  character  at  which  men  of  impor- 
tance, artists  and  literary  men,  were  willing  to  give  their  services  as 
lecturers.  This  was  accomplished  through  the  Institut  des  fitudes 
Fran^aises  which  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  de  La  Ro- 
chelle,  one  of  our  officers  of  instruction  in  French,  who  arranged  a 
program  of  thirty-five  lectures  at  which  the  average  attendance  was 
about  one  hundred.  He  also  arranged  two  dinners  at  downtown 
French  restaurants,  each  of  which  was  attended  by  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons,  including  many  students.  Through  his  in- 
strumentality the  Institut  produced  Moliere's  play  Medecin  mal- 
gre  lui  in  which  all  the  players  were  students  at  Columbia.  In  fact, 
all  but  two  belonged  to  University  Extension.  There  was  much  en- 
thusiasm at  the  rehearsals  which  afforded  special  training  in  pro- 
nunciation and  diction.  The  Department  emphasized  training  in 
speech  and  comprehension  by  means  of  reading,  conversation,  and 
dictation.  French  is  thus  taught  as  the  living  language  of  a  nation 
which  is  rapidly  coming  closer  to  us.  Teachers  of  French  in  Univer- 
sity Extension  rely  upon  conferences  with  the  students  which  de- 
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crease  the  formality  of  classroom  experience.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
those  who  have  difficulty  with  a  foreign  language  find  helpful 
guidance. 

The  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures  has 
given  its  usual  attention  to  the  needs  of  University  Classes.  There 
was  a  slight  increase  in  die  number  of  students  in  the  Winter  Ses- 
sion, although  in  the  Spring  Session  there  were  a  few  less  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  Department  will  offer  new  courses,  espe- 
cially for  those  who  have  to  pass  an  aural-oral  entrance  test.  A  course 
in  rapid  reading  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy in  other  departments  has  also  been  given  at  a  time  convenient 
for  graduate  students  who  look  to  University  Extension  to  provide 
them  with  these  elementary  courses  so  necessary  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  obtain  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language.  In  the  elemen- 
tary courses  there  is  a  four-fold  purpose — reading,  hearing,  speak- 
ing, and  writing  German.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  reading, 
while  throughout  die  cultural  elements  are  also  stressed.  Univer- 
sity Extension  students  have  the  opportunity  of  using  the  Deut- 
sches  Haus  both  for  their  course  in  speaking  German  and  also  for 
the  cultural  work  in  this  department  which  is  now  so  earnestly  de- 
sired. Opportunities  for  social  contacts  with  the  Faculty  outside 
of  the  classroom  will  be  provided,  it  is  hoped,  through  the  new  club 
organized  primarily  as  a  graduate  club  for  German  students. 

The  Department  of  Government  reports  the  usual  interest  in 
the  subject  under  its  control  and  is  gratified  on  account  of  a  marked 
increase  in  enrollment.  This  was  probably  due  to  accentuation  of 
interest  in  public  affairs  because  of  the  presidential  election  which 
comes  in  November  of  this  year.  In  the  coming  term  a  new  course 
in  political  philosophy  is  offered,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  review 
certain  outstanding  systems,  once  deemed  by  their  proponents  eter- 
nal verities.  We  take  great  satisfaction  in  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment which  is  always  looking  forward  to  the  development  of  its 
subject  for  the  benefit  of  Extension  students.  It  is  gratifying  to 
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know  that  Professor  Schuyler  C.  Wallace  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  courses  in  government  in  University  Extension  for  a  number 
of  years  will  continue  to  take  charge  of  our  interests  notwithstand- 
ing his  well-deserved  transfer  and  promotion  to  membership  in 
the  Faculty  of  Political  Science. 

In  the  Department  of  History  there  have  been  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  instruction  staff  because  of  the  trans- 
fer of  Professor  John  A.  Krout,  to  which  I  referred  in  my  report  of 
last  year,  and  the  acceptance  by  Dr.  Paul  V.  Shaw  of  a  professorship 
in  American  Civilization  at  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo  in  Brazil. 
Professor  Krout  was  good  enough  to  continue  his  interest  in  Uni- 
versity Extension  by  assuming  certain  work  that  meant  consider- 
able addition  to  a  very  heavy  program.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for 
his  service  in  this  way.  The  interests  of  University  Extension  in  his- 
tory are  cared  for  by  Professor  John  H.  Wuorinen  who  has  been 
elected  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Societe  de  Litterature  Fin- 
noise,  and  Permanent  Member  of  the  Finnish  Historical  Associa- 
tion, both  of  Helsinki,  Finland. 

The  departmental  representative  of  Italian  in  University  Classes 
is  Dr.  Howard  R.  Marraro  who  devotes  himself  to  the  interests  of 
this  branch  of  language  training.  He  reports  that  there  is  a  marked 
progress  in  Italian  studies  in  the  United  States  which  is  pictured 
to  some  extent  in  the  growing  interest  in  Italian  in  University 
Classes.  The  tendency  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges  is  to  give 
more  attention  to  Italian.  Under  the  supervision  of  University  Ex- 
tension the  Department  is  giving  two  new  graduate  courses:  one 
entitled  "Italian  Civilization"  and  the  other  "Studies  in  Italian 
Style."  These  are  required  in  the  programs  of  all  graduate  students 
in  Italian.  The  Italian  society,  Crocchio  Goliardico,  has  given  the 
Italian  students  an  opportunity  for  practical  use  of  the  language. 
Students  are  allowed  to  attend  lectures  and  social  events  at  which 
Italian  is  the  only  language  spoken.  The  Italian  play  La  Fidanzata 
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di  Cesare,  by  Silvio  Zambaldi,  was  presented  by  the  students  in 
cooperation  with  the  Circolo  ItaHano  of  Columbia  College.  Dr. 
Marraro's  activity  is  also  evidenced  by  the  number  of  publications 
and  articles  which  he  produces.  In  fact,  he  has  become  an  authority 
on  the  subject  of  education  in  Italy. 

The  Department  of  Music  explains  that  its  policy  is  to  offer  those 
courses  which  are  demanded  by  students  not  regularly  connected 
with  the  University  and  also  to  supplement  the  offering  of  the  De- 
partment by  the  addition  of  such  courses  as  are  difficult  to  include 
under  its  regular  staff.  This  policy  seems  to  have  been  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  University  and  the  Department  of  Music.  In  the  coming 
year  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  course  on  the  "Aesthetics  of  Music"  by 
Professor  Lang.  University  Extension  cooperates  very  closely  with 
the  Department  of  Music  in  matters  which  are  of  particular  inter- 
est to  the  students  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the 
University. 

The  record  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  indicates  that  the 
program  of  courses  has  been  very  well  sustained.  The  new  course 
"Behavior  Problems  of  Children"  by  Dr.  John  Levy  was  greatly 
needed  in  the  offering  of  the  Department  and  was  attended  by  a 
gratifying  number  of  students.  An  advanced  course  in  abnormal 
psychology  will  be  given  in  the  coming  year  by  Dr.  Kurt  Goldstein 
who  is  an  international  authority  on  neurology. 

The  Department  of  Spanish  calls  attention  to  increased  registra- 
tion which  it  accounts  for  in  various  ways.  The  opening  of  the 
highway  from  Texas  to  Mexico  City  is  bringing  the  two  countries 
closer  together,  and  many  persons  are  traveling  to  Mexico  because 
of  this  improved  means  of  access.  Beyond  this  is  the  general  in- 
crease of  interest  in  the  United  States  in  the  neighboring  countries 
of  the  new  world  together  with  the  gradual  recovery  of  business 
and  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  administration  in  Washington 
toward  Latin  America.  All  this  is  leading  to  an  increased  use  of  the 
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Spanish  language.  The  Department  is  looking  forward  to  the  use 
of  the  motion  picture  machine  with  sound  apparatus  which  is  be- 
ing installed  in  McMillin  Theater  for  the  coming  year. 

The  University  Classes  which  were  held  in  Brooklyn  have  dis- 
appeared from  our  offering.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Seth  Low 
Junior  College  has  been  discontinued.  The  situation  in  Brooklyn 
indicated  very  clearly  that  the  reasons  for  abandoning  the  junior 
college  were  as  potent  for  the  withdrawing  of  University  Extension 
from  that  borough  of  New  York  City.  There  are  many  institutions 
of  learning  in  Brooklyn  and  the  opportunities  for  extension  work 
are  abundant.  Hence  it  has  seemed  wise  to  withdraw  these  courses 
for  the  coming  year. 

Professor  David  L.  Dodd  of  the  School  of  Business  is  depart- 
mental representative  in  charge  of  afternoon  and  evening  courses 
in  business.  In  the  conduct  of  the  courses  under  his  control  he  ex- 
perienced some  difficulty  during  the  past  year  because  of  modifica- 
tion in  the  fees.  The  registration  and  financial  return  of  the  courses 
in  accounting  were  affected  by  the  raising  of  the  fee  for  credit 
courses  and  the  changed  point  value  of  the  first  year  work  in  ac- 
counting. A  careful  study  of  the  effect  of  these  changes  indicates 
that  there  was  a  slight  drop  in  the  total  registration  in  the  entire 
group  of  accounting  courses.  It  is  difficult  from  the  experience  of 
one  year  to  determine  just  what  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  higher  fee 
for  credit  courses  may  be.  We  have  added  to  our  offering  of  two- 
point  courses  in  first  year  accounting  for  the  coming  year.  With 
the  cooperation  of  representatives  of  the  leading  accounting  firms 
we  have  also  added  beyond  the  advanced  courses  certain  important 
features.  Naturally  this  has  been  done  in  conjunction  with  the 
School  of  Business  as  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum  for  stu- 
dents seeking  the  newly  authorized  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in 
professional  accountancy.  Professor  Dodd  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  offering  of  these  advanced  courses  in  accounting  in  Uni- 
versity Extension  for  the  students  of  the  School  of  Business  indi- 
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cates  the  service  rendered  by  die  former  in  rounding  out  and  sup- 
plementing the  w^ork  of  the  professional  schools.  As  I  have  often 
said,  University  Extension  frequently  carries  the  risk  of  experi- 
mentation and  expansion  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  University 
to  the  community. 

We  are  greatly  pleased  vv^ith  the  strengthening  of  the  courses  in 
advertising  and  the  increase  in  registration  which  make  this  part 
of  the  evening  business  courses  a  distinct  feature  in  our  program. 
As  a  new^  feature,  w^e  are  offering  for  the  coming  year  a  course  in 
radio  advertising.  Advertising  agencies  have  increasingly  taken 
over  the  task  of  preparing  continuities  and  commercial  announce- 
ments for  radio  broadcasting  and  it  v^^ill  be  the  function  of  this  new 
course  to  train  students  for  this  important  phase  of  the  work  of  the 
advertising  agency. 

The  courses  in  banking  did  not  maintain  the  registration  of  the 
preceding  year.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Univer- 
sity has  educational  supervision  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Banking,  the  fees  of  which  are  lower  than  those  of 
the  University.  There  is  gratifying  increase  in  registration  in  the 
courses  in  bookkeeping  and  finance.  Business  recovery  and  in- 
creased activity  of  the  securities  market  undoubtedly  has  had  much 
to  do  with  this  increase.  The  courses  in  economic  geography  held 
their  own  as  compared  with  the  registration  of  last  year.  The  course 
in  industrial  relations  was  exceedingly  popular.  It  was  used  by 
graduate  students  of  the  School  of  Business  and  by  students  of 
Teachers  College.  One  unfortunate  result  of  the  increase  in  fees 
was  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  students  taking  courses  in  eco- 
nomics which  has  always  held  a  most  important  place  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  evening  courses  in  business. 

A  casual  survey  of  the  evening  courses  in  business  indicates  that 
notwithstanding  the  increase  in  fees  for  credit  courses  and  in  the 
number  of  points  for  elementary  accounting  courses,  there  has  been 
this  year  an  increase  in  registration  of  seventy-eight  in  the  stricdy 
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business  courses,  although,  as  we  have  said,  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease in  economics. 

All  extramural,  or  nonresidence.  University  Classes,  that  is,  those 
conducted  away  from  Morningside  Heights,  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Power.  He  reports  that  the  educational 
work  in  his  department  during  the  academic  year  has  met  with 
more  hearty  response  than  has  been  the  fact  since  1932.  The  ex- 
planation apparently  is  that  the  financial  situation  is  more  favor- 
able than  it  was  in  the  preceding  years  of  depression.  In  fact,  the 
extramural  section  of  our  work  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  indi- 
cation of  the  spirit  of  University  Extension  on  Morningside 
Heights.  Many  teachers  have  made  use  of  these  near-home  courses 
in  years  gone  by,  but  during  die  past  five  years  they  have  lost  in 
salary  reductions  a  large  amount  of  money  and  have  felt  unable  to 
continue  their  education  even  though  they  have  obtained  a  remu- 
nerative position.  It  is  the  extramural  course  which  is  of  interest  to 
the  teacher  who  does  not  wish  to  go  far  away  from  home  to  take 
advantage  of  courses  offered  in  higher  education.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  we  do  not  as  a  rule  give  credit  for  any  of  these  courses  and  thus 
discriminate  against  our  own  institution  in  favor  of  others  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  Our  success  in  extramural  work  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  standing  which  the  institution  has  among  teachers. 
A  number  of  the  courses  are  given  credit  in  Teachers  College,  and 
students  take  part  of  their  work  in  that  institution  and  part  in  Uni- 
versity Extension.  During  the  past  year  we  have  offered  sixteen 
courses  in  eight  different  centers,  as  compared  with  eight  courses 
in  four  centers  in  1933-34.  This  year  we  had  424  students,  as  com- 
pared with  216  in  1933-34.  At  the  Bank  for  Savings  we  have  again 
offered  a  course  in  investment  analysis  attended  by  an  unusual 
number  of  students  from  the  junior  executives  on  the  staffs  of  the 
New  York  City  banks.  The  Bank  for  Savings  has  given  most  hearty 
cooperation  in  the  building  up  of  these  courses.  Another  successful 
course  was  that  in  Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  where  forty-four 
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people  studied  international  relations  under  Mr.  Waldo  E.  Ste- 
phens. The  courses  in  Newark  were  only  fairly  well  attended. 
Eight  courses  were  offered  to  203  students,  a  better  record  than  in 
the  preceding  years.  In  1933  we  had  136  students  and  in  1934,  158. 
This  increase  was  again  due  undoubtedly  to  the  greater  confidence 
felt  by  the  teachers  in  the  matter  of  expense.  The  Department  of 
East  European  Languages  is  very  eager  to  increase  its  classes 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area,  and  we  have  therefore  con- 
ducted Polish  courses  in  Jersey  City,  Paterson,  and  Newark.  Sum- 
ming up,  we  would  report  that  during  the  year  extramural  courses 
were  conducted  in  the  Bank  for  Savings,  New  York  City;  in 
Bloomfield,  Newark,  and  Paterson,  New  Jersey;  in  Greenwich, 
Connecticut;  and  in  Mount  Vernon  and  White  Plains,  New  York. 

Another  extramural  course  of  great  interest  was  given  in  Eliza- 
beth, New  Jersey,  in  the  refinery  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
The  title  of  the  course  was  "Principles  of  Chemical  Engineering 
for  the  Petroleum  Industry."  This  was  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Lincoln  T.  Work,  Professor  Eric  R.  Jette,  Professor  L.  Parker 
SicelofI,  and  Mr.  John  Viscardi. 

Professor  Benjamin  Haggott  Beckhart  is  in  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  which  offers 
courses  for  employees  of  banks  who  are  members  of  the  Institute. 
Columbia  University  cooperates  with  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking  and  supervises  the  educational  offering  which  is  presented 
to  these  young  men.  This  is  a  work  of  great  endiusiasm  and  is 
highly  thought  of  in  banking  circles  throughout  New  York  City. 
The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  Winter  Session  was  2,274 
and  in  tlie  Spring  Session,  1,955.  There  were  at  least  seventy  mem- 
bers on  the  staff  which  offered  forty-two  courses  in  the  Winter  Ses- 
sion and  forty-one  in  the  Spring  Session. 

University  Extension  cooperates  with  the  Greater  New  York  Fed- 
eration of  Churches  through  its  Department  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion. This  educational  work  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years  and 
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has  provided  training  for  diose  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
unable  to  improve  their  service  in  the  various  religious  institutions 
and  Sabbath  schools  throughout  the  metropolitan  environment. 
There  were  1,234  individuals  taking  courses  during  the  past  year. 
An  officer  of  the  Greater  New  York  Federation  of  Churches  calls 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  Columbia  University  was  the  first  in 
this  country  to  take  responsibility  and  actually  spend  funds  for  the 
training  and  development  of  teachers  of  religion  in  the  community 
where  so  many  are  engaged  in  teaching  in  schools  of  religion.  This 
is  a  direct  change  after  the  long  period  in  which  higher  education  in 
America  tended  to  become  more  and  more  secularized.  Classes  in 
the  content  of  religion  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum  in  the  un- 
dergraduate school  of  Columbia  University;  and  in  University  Ex- 
tension, Columbia  University  has  given  courses  in  the  content  and 
methods  of  religious  education.  In  the  past  year  we  have  had  the 
great  advantage  of  offering  a  course  in  general  culture  in  the  field 
of  religious  education  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  Parkes 
Cadman  who  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  "Great  Religious  Lead- 
ers." The  death  of  Dr.  Cadman  has  seriously  interfered  with  our 
activity  in  this  field  and  is  a  great  loss  to  the  community  in  this  as 
in  other  directions.  Dr.  Cadman  was  a  great  teacher  and  did  much 
to  elevate  and  strengthen  religious  education.  Our  whole  cultural 
life  is  feeling  the  gradual  diminution  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
and  other  general  matters  of  religious  import.  It  is  imperative  for 
the  University  to  supply  the  lack  in  every  way  possible,  especially 
in  the  general  education  which  we  can  offer  through  University 
Extension.  It  has  always  been  a  recognized  misfortune  that  those 
who  are  placed  in  charge  of  classes  in  our  Bible  schools  are  lacking 
in  the  general  cultural  attainment  which  should  be  required  of 
those  who  are  engaging  in  such  important  work.  They  have  very 
little  background,  but  the  situation  is  saved  to  some  extent  by  the 
presence  of  those  who  have  had  college  training  and  are  generally 
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scholarly  in  their  outlook.  It  is  remarkable  what  earnest  teachers  in 
the  church  schools  are  able  to  accomplish  with  so  little  training 
either  professional  or  of  a  general  cultural  character.  This  year 
courses  in  religious  education  were  offered  in  five  centers  in  Greater 
New  York. 

Mrs.  Harriet  V.  Davies  is  Adviser  to  Women  Students,  guides 
them  in  the  selection  of  their  educational  work,  and  also  is  inter- 
ested in  their  social  welfare.  She  reports  that  the  tendency  which 
we  noticed  early  during  the  depression  meant  the  abandonment  of 
all  cultural  training.  The  students  simply  desired  to  acquire  tools  to 
meet  the  competitive  demands  of  the  business  world.  Apparently 
this  attitude  has  changed,  and  most  of  the  students  are  now  selecting 
courses  and  planning  programs  of  a  broader  and  more  cultural 
type.  The  spirit  of  our  students  is  set  forth  in  their  eagerness  to  ob- 
tain correlated  courses  and  diey  now  desire  to  find  a  program 
which  blends  the  academic  and  business  subjects.  Parents  who  can- 
not afford  to  give  their  children  a  college  career  can  see  their  way 
clear  to  send  them  to  Columbia  University  in  its  University  Classes 
for  two  or  three  years  of  continued  educational  work  and  do  this 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  give  them  a  different  outlook  on  life.  They 
want  them  to  know  something  of  good  literature,  fine  arts  and  his- 
tory, also  of  economics,  finance,  and  government.  They  do  not  want 
their  children  to  go  into  their  selected  employment  with  simply  a 
high  school  background,  and  they  are  demanding  that  they  be  bet- 
ter equipped  before  taking  up  their  chosen  work.  We  would  be 
meeting  a  great  need  if  we  could  in  some  way  bring  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  secondary  schools  and  University  Classes.  The  Univer- 
sity might  well  be  considering  very  carefully  programs  of  under- 
graduate training  which  would  be  adapted  to  the  students  who  must 
rely  upon  the  offering  of  the  late  afternoon  and  evening.  This  is  one 
of  the  definite  objects  which  we  have  in  view  in  the  development  of 
University  Extension.  There  are  certain  fields  which  seem  appro- 
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priate  for  students  of  this  type  and  to  that  portion  of  the  University 
offering  which  is  set  forth  in  University  Extension.  Thus,  since  the 
School  of  JournaHsm  has  become  a  graduate  school,  it  might  be  well 
for  us  to  offer  a  three-year  certificate  course  which  would  cover  the 
background  in  literature,  history,  economics,  social  science,  and  the 
like.  To  this  should  be  added  courses  in  practical  writing  for  which 
there  is  continual  demand. 

We  have  been  able  to  give  particular  attention  to  the  welfare  of 
our  students  outside  of  the  classroom,  as  the  University  has  set 
aside  for  our  use  the  upper  floor  of  the  School  of  Business  which  we 
term  the  Attic  Lounge.  This  room  is  used  for  study,  rest,  and  con- 
ference and  is  constantly  in  service  from  twelve  noon  to  five  p.m. 
From  five  to  seven  various  student  organizations  use  the  lounge 
for  meetings,  teas,  and  receptions.  The  student  organization 
known  as  the  Association  of  University  Classes  is  now  meeting  in 
the  Lounge  and  has  developed  into  an  efficient  organization,  plan- 
ning and  executing  the  social  activities  of  the  department.  In  this 
manner  the  social  interests  of  the  students  have  been  cared  for  with- 
out undue  interference  with  their  educational  training  for  which 
they  come  to  the  University. 

The  Department  of  Architecture  has  shown  greater  activity 
during  the  past  year.  This  covers  the  offering  in  architecture, 
landscape  architecture,  and  in  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture, 
given  in  University  Classes  for  the  student  who  does  not  enter  the 
established  school.  It  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  abandon  the  cer- 
tificate of  proficiency  in  architecture  which  was  awarded  for  the 
final  year  to  five  students.  It  is  expected  that  in  the  coming  year  the 
newly  instituted  group  of  professional  or  technical  courses  will  be 
attractive  to  the  mature  student  for  whom  they  have  been  arranged. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  group  of  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture 
we  shall  offer  extensive  opportunity  in  painting  and  sculpture.  A 
special  section  of  University  Hall  has  been  set  aside  for  these  classes. 
In  landscape  architecture  we  offer  advanced  landscape  design,  hav- 
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ing  the  help  of  a  group  of  professional  men,  and  the  contact  be- 
tween the  students  and  the  outside  practitioners  is  stimulating.  We 
hope  next  year  to  add  a  course  in  design  to  be  given  by  this  group. 

The  estate  knov^^n  as  Nevis,  a  gift  to  the  University  a  year  ago,  to 
w^hich  I  referred  in  my  last  report,  has  been  used  in  various  ways. 
Regular  classes  were  held  there  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  Ses- 
sions. They  began  on  October  i8  with  a  lecture  by  Joseph  Hudnut, 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Design  of  Harvard  University  and 
Lecturer  on  the  Charles  T.  Mathews  Foundation  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art.  A  reception  was  given  for  Dean  Hudnut  and 
other  guests  at  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  lectures. 

In  the  spring  of  1936  three  special  lectures  were  given  at  Nevis: 
Dr.  E.  P.  Felt,  formerly  State  Entomologist  of  New  York  and  at 
present  Director  and  Chief  Entomologist  of  the  Bartlett  Tree  Re- 
search Laboratories,  gave  a  lecture  on  "The  Control  of  Some  of  the 
Common  Insects  and  Diseases  of  Our  Ornamental  Trees,"  and  Pro- 
fessor Hugh  Findlay  gave  a  lecture  on  "Modern  Trees  and  Shrubs" 
and  a  lecture  on  "Sacred  Soil  in  the  American  Garden." 

During  the  year  the  house  and  grounds  were  visited  by  various 
groups.  In  September  the  Federated  Garden  Clubs  of  Westchester 
County  held  a  luncheon  at  Nevis,  and  seventy-two  members  were 
present.  In  October  forty-live  students  from  the  classes  in  land- 
scape architecture  visited  the  grounds.  In  April  thirty-eight  stu- 
dents had  luncheon  at  the  house  and  listened  to  a  lecture  by  Rev. 
Robert  MacGowan  on  "Some  of  the  Values  of  Beauty."  In  May 
Howard  R.  Sebold  used  the  property  for  his  class  in  construction. 
In  June  the  Barnard  alumnae  of  Westchester  County,  numbering 
350,  had  their  annual  outing  on  the  grounds.  Each  month  through- 
out the  year  the  Irvington  Garden  Club  has  held  its  meetings  in 
the  lecture  room  of  the  north  wing.  From  time  to  time  talks  have 
been  given  to  interest  the  public  in  the  work  proposed  at  Nevis. 
Nearly  one  thousand  people  have  visited  the  house  and  grounds 
during  the  year,  not  including  the  students  in  the  regular  courses. 
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Nevis  will  be  used  during  die  year  1936-37  as  die  setdng  for  a 
course  in  surveying,  dealing  v^^idi  landscape  design,  offered  by  die 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering. 

As  I  bring  this  report  to  a  close  I  am  reminded  of  the  questions 
frequently  asked  me  as  to  the  destiny  of  University  Extension.  Is  it 
a  permanent  part  of  the  University  organization  ?  If  it  is,  has  it  as- 
sumed its  definite  form  ?  My  opinion  is  that  it  has  a  persistent  and 
regular  place  in  the  University.  The  fulfillment  of  a  double  pur- 
pose gives  promise  of  a  long  and  enduring  life.  By  this  means  the 
University  can  care  for  the  great  body  of  students  v^^ho  can  give 
only  part  time  to  their  higher  education,  and,  again,  those  mature 
persons  who  have  considered  themselves  and  have  been  regarded  as 
passe  in  education  are  learning  through  adult  education  that  the 
opportunity  for  additional  intellectual  activity  is  ever  increasing. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  permanency  of  University  Extension 
in  its  present  form  I  am  very  uncertain.  At  this  point  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  this  department  of  University  activity  has 
assumed  a  three-fold  form:  class  instruction  either  at  Morningside 
Heights  or  at  various  centers,  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
finally  Home  Study.  The  students  in  classes  generally  restricted  to 
the  later  hours  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  form  a  most  satisfac- 
tory body  of  students.  They  are  divided  into  two  groups:  those  who 
expect  either  in  University  Extension  or  in  the  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  complete  the  entire  course,  and  those  who  do  not  have 
any  desire  to  receive  a  degree  but  are  interested  in  the  intellectual 
experience  which  University  Extension  furnishes.  For  the  first 
group  it  is  very  probable  that  an  institution,  collegiate  in  character, 
will  be  organized  to  give  academic  recognition.  Just  what  form  this 
will  take  is  problematical.  The  second  group  will  be  given  ever  in- 
creasing academic  privileges  which  form  the  adult  educational 
offering  of  the  University.  The  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  fills 
such  an  important  place  in  the  University  community  that  we  can- 
not conceive  of  its  decline.  We  do  look  forward  to  its  development 
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with  dramatic  and  musical  programs  of  a  notable  character  for 
which  a  concert  hall  and  theater  would  be  indispensable.  Home 
Study,  so  closely  allied  in  many  instances  in  form  and  purpose  to 
proprietary  schools,  will  lose  its  place  in  the  University  program 
unless  it  avoids  the  taint  of  commercialism  and  is  organized  on  a 
truly  educational  basis  as  a  legitimate  part  of  University  instruction 
and  as  academic  in  character.  There  will  be  little  or  no  immediate 
development  in  the  University  of  this  most  useful  part  of  adult 
education.  It  will  disappear  as  an  organized  function  but  will  be 
employed  in  individual  cases  so  that  its  usefulness  may  not  cease. 

The  report  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  presented  by 
Dr.  Russell  Potter,  Associate  Director,  and  that  of  Home  Study  by 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Richards,  Associate  Director.  These  are  appended 
to  the  report  of  the  Director. 

In  my  closing  words  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  splendid  serv- 
ice rendered  by  the  assistants  to  the  Director  and  the  clerical  staff 
of  University  Extension,  a  service  which  is  responsible  for  the  at- 
tention which  is  given  to  the  students  and  to  the  care  with  which 
the  interests  of  the  University  are  safeguarded. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  C.  Egbert, 

Director 
June  JO,  7956 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR 
OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  3O,  I936 

To  the  Director  of  University  Extension 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  o£  the  activities  of  the 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  during  the  season  1935-36. 

As  one  reviews  the  twenty-third  season  of  the  Institute,  carefully 
considering  attitudes  and  opinions  of  speakers  and  of  audiences,  one 
is  again  forced  to  the  realization  that  the  great  basic  problem  before 
the  world  today  is  that  of  international  cooperation.  In  the  battle 
that  is  being  fought,  on  many  different  fronts,  between  the  forces  of 
nationalism  and  those  of  internationalism,  the  former  are  blindly 
and  selfishly  engaged  in  driving  the  world  on  the  mad  road  to  war, 
the  second — striving  against  desperate  odds,  poorly  organized,  and 
vitiated  by  many  petty  schisms  within  their  own  ranks —  are  val- 
iantly striving  to  bring  some  sort  of  order  out  of  the  greedy  chaos 
that  is  today  the  most  outstanding  characteristic  of  international 
affairs. 

"Why  is  it,"  asked  Sir  Norman  Angell  in  an  Institute  address  last 
December,  "that  a  world  wanting  Peace  gets  War  ?"  The  answer  is 
brutally  simple :  for  the  reason  that  the  world  is  not  yet  organized 
for  peace.  It  may  want  peace  but  it  is  organized  for  war;  and  peace, 
it  may  be  pointed  out,  will  never  be  attained  by  merely  wanting  it! 

This  attitude  of  organizing  for  war  while  wanting  peace  is  all 
too  characteristic  of  American  thought  today.  It  is  revealed  in  the 
stupid  but  sincere  thought  voiced  by  a  United  States  Senator  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  when  he  declared:  "To  hell  with  Europe";  in  the 
petty  bid  for  power  and  prestige  on  the  part  of  "America's  radio 
priest"  who,  nevertheless,  was  able  to  influence  the  Senate  in  so  im- 
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portant  a  matter  as  the  World  Court  decision  of  a  year  ago;  in  the 
hypocrisy  and  flimsy  economics  of  a  publisher  who  has  been  shout- 
ing from  coast  to  coast  "Buy  American" — while  at  the  same  time  he 
has  been  buying  most  of  his  newsprint,  the  very  paper  that  the 
slogan  is  printed  on,  in  Canada  and  Finland;  in  the  greedy  self- 
serving  of  the  Eastern  manufacturer  and  financier  who  financed 
the  tour  of  George  W.  Peck,  former  head  of  the  Export  and  Import 
Bank,  through  die  Mid  West  last  spring. 

The  hopeful  side  of  the  picture  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  more 
and  more  citizens  of  the  world  are  gradually  coming  to  realize  that 
permanent  international  peace  can  never  be  established  until  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  willing  "to  merge  their  wealth  and  their 
resources,  their  unlimited  sovereignties  and  their  neutralities" —  in 
the  words  of  Henry  Wickham  Steed,  distinguished  British  jour- 
nalist, in  a  transatlantic  broadcast  on  May  27, 1936.  This  is  the  point 
of  view  expressed  by  Sir  Samuel  Hoar  in  a  memorable  address  be- 
fore the  League  of  Nations  (made,  to  be  sure,  at  the  very  time  when 
he  was  occupied  with  a  purely  nationalistic  scheme  with  France,  to 
halt  Mussolini's  imperialistic  advances  into  Africa).  In  the  spring  of 
1934  I  heard  it  expressed  on  the  floor  of  England's  House  of  Com- 
mons by  a  younger  member  who  declared  that  England  should 
offer  to  share  her  domination  of  die  world's  shipping.  It  was  ex- 
pressed in  France  during  the  summer  of  the  same  year  in  the  plat- 
form published,  with  a  sincere  Preface  by  Jules  Romains,  as  the  Plan 
du  9  JuilleL  There  it  is  stated  (Section  V:  ^conomie) :  U7ie  Organi- 
sation pleineme7it  satisfaisante  de  I'economie  frangaise  ne  peut  etre 
congiie  que  dans  de  cadre  d'tine  organisation  economique  interna- 
tionale.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  no  comparable  proposals 
have  come  from  the  lands  of  the  dictators,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Soviet  Russia,  wherein  blind  greedy  nationalism  is  too  useful 
a  smudge  in  blinding  the  people  to  the  realities  of  the  situation. 

This  point  of  view  has  been  expressed  at  the  Institute  many,  many 
times  in  many,  many  ways,  until  it  has  become  a  definite  part  of  our 
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program.  It  was  brilliantly  expounded  last  November  by  Henry 
Noel  Brailsford  in  a  series  of  four  talks  on  the  general  subject  "Since 
the  Slump :  A  World  Survey" ;  by  Andre  Siegfried  in  a  series  of  three 
discussions;  by  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  Stanley  High,  Edward  Tomlin- 
son,  S.  Miles  Bouton,  and  others. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing — and  perhaps  significant — that 
these  speakers  all  tacitly  agreed  that  this  world-wide  nationalistic 
movement  is  rather  like  a  fever  that  must  run  its  course,  or  like  a 
forest  fire  that  must  burn  itself  out.  It  is  a  bastard  creature,  fathered 
by  nineteenth-century  ideas  of  imperialistic  diplomacy  and  moth- 
ered by  the  Versailles  Treaty.  Its  victim  is  a  world  that  is  incalcula- 
bly rich  in  resources  and  in  traditions,  but  a  world  badly  muddled, 
trailing,  in  the  fields  of  economics,  politics,  and  social  adjustments, 
far,  far  behind  its  science,  both  pure  and  applied.  It  is  a  world  that 
even  yet  refuses  to  believe  that  it  cannot  eat  its  cake  and  have  it  too. 
With  its  von  Hindenburgs  and  its  Queen  Marys,  its  transoceanic 
telephones  and  its  far-flung  radio  networks,  its  speeding  streamlined 
trains  and  its  international  postal  unions  it  is  like  a  boy  with  a  set  of 
new  toys  with  which  he  plays  but  which  he  does  not  understand. 

The  analogy  breaks  there,  it  may  be  observed,  for  ere  long  the  boy 
would  be  taking  his  toys  apart  to  see  what  made  them  run.  The 
world  refuses  to  do  that,  refuses  to  study  the  social  and  psychological 
effects  of  all  these  thrilling  new  scientific  and  mechanical  gadgets, 
refuses  to  believe  that  the  new  international  world  of  today  is  very 
different  from  the  old  national  world  of  yesterday. 

We  must  learn  to  live  in  this  new  world,  or  we  shall  perish.  We 
must  heed  the  words  of  those  men — and  they  are  all  too  few — ^who 
are  at  home  in  this  world,  who  know  its  language,  its  requirements, 
its  rewards.  We  must  learn  to  think  realistically,  to  forget  the  pretty 
and  reassuring  phrases  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  of  the  Pact  of 
Paris — phrases  full  of  hope  when  written,  but  now  only  ashes  in  our 
mouth —  and  learn  a  new  language,  a  language  as  realistic,  direct, 
and  effective  as  Anglo-Saxon.  And,  finally,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
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defend  with  telling  blows  not  the  capitalistic  imperialisms  of  the 
past,  not  the  conservative  and  reactionary  ideals  of  the  ruling  class, 
everywhere  today,  but  the  new  world  of  international  cooperation, 
the  world  of  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  Norway,  and,  strangely 
enough,  perhaps,  Soviet  Russia,  In  our  last  unfortunate  advance  into 
international  warfare,  we  were  tricked  and  betrayed  by  our  allies. 
Let  us  be  ready  to  dirow  our  weight  in  the  next  war  on  the  side  of 
larger  human  interests  and  values — not  on  the  side  of  die  best  propa- 
ganda and  material  interests.  To  be  able  to  judge  that  side  fairly 
when  the  inevitable  time  comes  will  require  clear  eyes  to  see  behind 
the  verbal  camouflage  and  straight  thinking  to  disentangle  fiction 
from  truth.  It  is  to  that  end  that  the  Institute  is  constantly  working, 
inviting  to  its  platform  liberal  statesmen,  journalists,  and  students  of 
affairs. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  that  zero  hour  arrives  we  shall  be  able 
to  set  our  own  house  in  order,  to  achieve  some  semblance  of  social, 
economic,  political  security  and  coordinated  action,  to  find  out 
where  as  a  nation  we  are  going,  where  as  a  nation  we  want  to  go,  and 
to  take  serious  counsel  with  our  scouts  and  pathfinders  in  determin- 
ing the  best  way  to  get  there.  Here  in  the  field  of  national  affairs,  as 
in  that  of  international  affairs,  the  need  is  for  realistic  thinking  and 
honest  doing  to  take  the  place  of  wishful  thinking  and  patchwork, 
compromise  doing.  Let  us  have  done  once  and  for  all  with  the  rodo- 
montade of  the  Liberty  Leaguers  on  the  one  hand  and  with  such 
easy  phrases  as  "the  abundant  life,"  "the  American  system"  on  the 
other. 

American  affairs,  political,  social,  and  economic,  were  given 
prominence  in  the  program  almost  equal  to  that  given  international 
affairs  and  their  American  implications.  Lively  interest  was  shown 
in  addresses  by  Herbert  Agar,  Douglas  Freeman,  Lewis  Corey, 
George  Soule,  John  T.  Flynn,  George  Fort  Milton,  and  in  series  lec- 
tures by  Dr.  Harry  A.  Overstreet  and  Dr.  Houston  Peterson. 

The  willingness  of  the  Institute  audience  to  consider  new  ideas,  its 
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desire  to  give  a  fair  hearing,  its  evident  resolution  not  to  be  afraid  of 
labels — or  impressed  by  them,  either — its  eagerness  to  be  instructed 
— all  this  is  a  sign  of  intellectual  and  moral  health.  One  is  reminded 
of  an  observation  made  by  the  late  William  Bolitho: 

Nothing  seems  too  abstract  or  highly  specialized  for  the  Americans  to  want 
to  have  it  explained.  Millikan's  researches  go  on  the  front  page;  the  latest 
paleontological  pictures  are  in  the  Sunday  rotogravures.  .  .  .  This  people 
vv^ant  to  know^ — everything;  and  in  the  only  possible  manner  of  such  an  enter- 
prise, easily,  simply,  preferably  by  pictures.  I  hope  they  will  never  be  snubbed 
or  scared  out  of  it.  For  there  was  one  other  epoch  of  such  a  sacred,  hydroptic 
thirst  for  knowledge,  the  indulgence  of  the  intellectual  curiosity,  which  is  the 
only  pleasure  in  life  that  lasts  and  increases  to  the  end,  and  that  was  the 
Renaissance. 

The  creation  of  this  type  of  audience,  and  the  provision  of  an 
annual  program  that  v^ill  attract  thoughtful  American  adults,  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Institute,  v^^hich  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  now 
has  stood,  in  the  words  of  President  Butler,  "as  a  lighthouse  for  the 
people  of  the  community."  Its  extensive  and  varied  program  of  lec- 
tures, concerts,  dramatic  entertainments,  and  recitals  is  recognized 
throughout  the  lecture  and  concert  field  for  its  high  standards,  its 
balance,  and  its  tolerance.  Its  name  is  as  confusing  to  the  general 
public  today  as  it  must  have  been  in  1913  (one  always  has  to  explain 
that  the  Institute  is  the  University's  public  lecture  and  entertain- 
ment program),  but  its  achievements  are  widely  known  among 
those  whose  duty  and  pleasure  it  is  to  follow  contemporary  develop- 
ment of  the  old  American  lyceum  idea. 

Individual  members  of  the  Institute  during  the  season  just  closed 
numbered  1,954.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute,  204  events  were 
offered,  at  which  the  total  attendance  was  more  than  ninety-five 
thousand  persons.  Total  attendance  at  lectures  and  discussions  on 
the  regular  program  was  72,008  (average  attendance,  590) ;  at  the 
special  concert  series,  6,427  (average,  1,071) ;  at  the  Children's  Mar- 
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ionette  Theater,  6,676  (average  556);  at  lectures  and  discussions 
offered  in  cooperation  with  other  departments  of  the  University, 
9,492  (average,  190) ;  at  the  series  of  four  early  American  movies, 
1,644  (average,  411). 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Russell  Potter, 
Associate  Director  of  University  Extension 
in  Charge  of  the  Institute 
June  JO,  ig^6 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR 
OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I936 

To  the  Director  of  University  Extension 
Sm: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  on  Home  Study  activities 
for  the  academic  year  1935-36. 

This  report  will,  I  think,  need  to  be  somev^^hat  longer  than  usual, 
ov^ing  to  the  implications  of  several  of  the  things  v^hich  have  oc- 
curred since  my  last  report  to  you.  First,  I  shall  point  out  that  with  a 
registration  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  our  operat- 
ing budget  is  in  better  condition  with  the  prospect  of  additional  im- 
provement during  the  coming  year. 

Concerning  the  work  itself,  I  shall  record  first  the  plan  that  has 
been  developed  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Harold  L.  Dunn,  Mr. 
Arthur  Miller,  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Murphy  of  the  educational  advisory 
staff  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  this  area,  for  opening 
some  additional  opportunities  to  the  enrollees  in  the  camps  of  this 
area.  These  opportunities  as  arranged  are  narrower  than  one  would 
wish,  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  in  the  University  as  well  as  among 
the  enrollees  with  which  to  provide  competent  instruction  by  cor- 
respondence from  the  University.  Nevertheless,  the  enrollees  have 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  course  outlines  and  textbooks  from  the 
University,  on  deferred  payments  where  necessary,  and  of  applying 
to  the  University  for  examination  in  these  subjects  at  any  time  with- 
in twelve  months  from  the  date  on  which  the  materials  were  pur- 
chased. A  nominal  charge  will  be  made  for  examination — the 
examinations  being  prepared  and  corrected  by  Home  Study  instruc- 
tors. The  enrollees  are  not  expected  to  apply  for  examination  until 
they  have  assimilated  the  materials  of  a  course  to  their  satisfaction 
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and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Educational  Advisers  residing  in  the 
camps.  If  an  enroUee  passes  an  examination  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
Home  Study  instructor  in  that  subject,  he  will  receive  a  statement  to 
that  effect  signed  by  the  Associate  Director.  This  plan  has  been  in 
operation  too  short  a  time  to  enable  me  to  say  whether  it  is  really 
effective.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  the  University  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  further  the  training  of  the  young  men  in  the  camps 
and  I  hope  that  our  courses  will  prove  useful  to  an  appreciable  de- 
gree. Most  of  our  outlines  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  of  considerable 
assistance  to  a  student  working  by  himself.  Indeed,  if  they  are  not  so 
arranged,  the  sooner  we  find  it  out  the  better. 

After  a  lapse  of  seven  or  eight  years,  Home  Study  returned  to  the 
air  this  winter  in  a  program  considerably  different  from  any  hereto- 
fore attempted.  Dr.  Edward  Hodnett,  Supervisor  of  English,  con- 
ducted the  Short  Story  Seminar  for  ten  weeks  over  Station  WOR, 
beginning  January  ii  and  ending  March  14.  During  that  time  we 
were  privileged  to  have  as  our  guests  on  the  program  Professor 
Helen  Hull  and  Professor  Mabel  Robinson  of  the  Department  of 
English;  Mr.  Alfred  Dashiell,  managing  editor  of  Scribners  Maga- 
zine, and  Mr.  T.  S.  Stribling,  both  of  whom  have  been  teaching  on 
the  Campus  during  the  Spring  Session;  Mr.  Kenneth  Littauer,  fic- 
tion editor  of  Collier's  Weekjy ;  and  in  addition,  Mr.  James  Warner 
Bellah,  Mr.  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  and  Miss  Fannie  Hurst.  Our 
time  each  week  was  limited  to  fifteen  minutes,  but  within  diat  time 
Dr.  Hodnett  attempted  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  way  in  which 
Home  Study  approaches  the  problems  of  the  amateur  writer.  Lis- 
teners were  invited  to  send  questions  relating  to  specific  stories  or  to 
specific  issues  of  the  magazine  under  consideration,  and  these  ques- 
tions were  used  in  interviewing  our  guests.  Considering  the  short 
period  covered  by  the  broadcasts  and  the  short  time  during  which 
we  were  actually  on  the  air — two  and  a  half  hours  for  the  entire  win- 
ter— the  response  in  numbers  was  gratifying.  Still  more  gratifying, 
however,  was  die  tone  of  most  of  the  communications  which  we 
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received.  I  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  a  later  section  of  this  report. 
Another  interesting  event  which  I  have  not  previously  reported  to 
you  was  the  publication  in  the  spring  of  1935  of  a  study  of  the  factors 
affecting  the  performance  of  students  in  Home  Study.'  Dr.  George 
B.  Smith  studied  the  records  of  approximately  5,700  students  en- 
rolled in  Home  Study  between  1925  and  1932,  with  the  purpose  of 
presenting  "evidence  relating  to  (i)  the  characteristics  of  adults 
pursuing  Home  Study  courses  from  1925  through  1932;  (2)  the 
courses  for  which  they  registered;  and  (3)  the  relationships  that 
seem  to  exist  between  the  selection  of  courses  and  the  traits  of  the 
registrants."  He  shows  among  other  things  that  the  motives  of  these 
students  were  vocational  and  cultural,  but  rarely  civic;  that  the  aims 
and  the  curriculum  of  Home  Study  might  more  closely  approxi- 
mate actual  demand;  and  that  the  promotion  of  adult  education 
offerings  should  be  realistically  adjusted  to  touch  the  population 
groups  and  the  individual  motives  with  which  correspondence 
teaching  appears  to  be  bound  up.  In  relation  to  student  performance, 
he  shows  that  the  percentage  of  course  completion  ranged  from  7  to 
31,  the  average  for  all  courses  considered  being  19,  with  the  average 
rising  from  year  to  year.  I  might  add  that,  up  to  the  time  at  which 
this  report  is  written,  the  record  for  the  academic  year  shows  675 
registrations  and  385  completions — figures  indicating  a  substantial 
improvement.  In  relation  to  administration.  Dr.  Smith  points  out 
the  need  for  cooperation  in  the  home  study  field,  and  for  coordinat- 
ing such  service  with  other  services  in  adult  education : 

The  tremendous  growth  of  adult  educational  programs  of  all  types  in  the 
past  few  years  brings  with  it  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  all  new  move- 
ments. In  such  widespread  service  as  is  given  at  the  present  time  there  is 
inevitably  a  great  overlapping  of  functions  between  agencies.  The  relation- 
ship of  Home  Study  to  the  whole  field  of  adult  education  is  a  problem  of 
major  importance.  Many  correspondence  departments  are  trying  to  cover  the 
whole  area  irrespective  of  parallel  educational  opportunities.  There  is  a  great 

1  George  B.  Smith,  Purposes  and  Conditions  Affecting  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  Participation  of 
Adults  in  Courses  in  the  Home  Study  Department  of  Columbia  University  1^2^-1^32.  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  1935. 
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need  of  cooperation  and  coordination  among  the  agencies  serving  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  adult  population  for  the  development  of  the  efficiency  of 
them  all.  Such  cooperation  is  necessary  before  any  exact  definition  of  the  Home 
Study  field  in  relationship  to  general  adult  education  is  possible.  .  . 

To  summarize,  it  should  be  said  that  unless  the  field  in  which  Home  Study 
should  function  is  more  closely  defined  in  relationship  to  the  vi'hole  field  of 
adult  education  and  the  offerings  more  closely  adapted  to  the  interests  and 
characteristics  of  the  constituency  and  promoted  on  the  basis  of  such  adapta- 
tion and  the  needs  of  the  students,  Home  Study  will  find  itself  in  a  precarious 
position. 

The  passages  just  quoted  bear  on  questions  the  importance  of 
which  can  hardly  be  overestimated  for  those  who  believe  in  the 
growth  of  home  study  and  other  adult  education  services  among 
the  universities.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  next  ten  years  will  see  a 
definite  movement  toward  cooperation  and  coordination,  not  only 
among  the  universities,  but  among  all  other  agencies  of  adult  educa- 
tion as  well. 

Dr.  Smith's  study,  to  which  I  have  not  given  all  the  space  it  de- 
serves, furnishes  statistical  confirmation  of  several  inferences  which 
we  had  made  from  the  day-by-day  operation  of  the  department.  All 
workers  in  the  correspondence  field  should  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Smith 
for  the  precision  and  comparatively  wide  scope  of  his  study.  I  hope 
that  some  future  student  will  supplement  Dr.  Smith's  work  by  giv- 
ing us  an  analysis  of  the  performance  of  noncredit  students  in  resi- 
dence in  a  comparable  number  over  a  comparable  period.  In  evalu- 
ating the  work  done  by  correspondence  and  in  forming  opinions 
about  it,  the  common  tendency  is  to  take  the  performance  of  students 
in  residence  as  practically  loo  per  cent  and  to  rate  correspond- 
ence performance  arbitrarily  at  a  much  lower  figure.  Any  compari- 
son made  on  this  basis  must  obviously  be  nonsensical  since  the  mor- 
tality tables  even  of  residence  students,  who  are  supposedly  spending 
most  of  their  energies  in  covering  work  required  for  a  degree,  is 
high  enough,  and  it  must  be  that  the  mortality  among  nonmatricu- 
lated  students  in  adult  education  courses  given  in  residence  is  still 
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greater.  Comparison  then  between  this  latter  class  and  the  class  of 
correspondence  students  ought  to  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  clari- 
fying their  relative  efficiency,  or,  let  us  say,  the  relative  results  of  the 
techniques  employed. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  leads  naturally  to  the  discussion  of 
the  place  which  University  Extension  holds  in  the  field  of  public  or 
adult  education.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  any  progressive  clarifica- 
tion of  the  theory  and  practice  of  University  Extension  in  this  field. 
Nevertheless,  since  neither  Home  Study  courses  nor  any  other  part 
of  our  own  program  in  adult  education  can  be  operated  with  hon- 
esty and  success  without  continual  attempts  to  clarify  the  issues  in- 
volved, I  shall  attempt  to  restate  some  of  the  principles  well  known 
to  us  and  to  mention  also  some  of  the  questions  which  persistently 
bedevil  the  field  of  adult  education. 

That  grown  people  ought  to  go  on  learning  is  an  accepted  truism; 
that  a  great  many  of  them  actually  do  so  is  a  fact;  that  the  state  has  a 
responsibility  in  helping  its  citizens  to  further  their  own  develop- 
ment is  a  principle  widely  accepted;  that  private  institutions  have 
the  same  responsibility  is  perhaps  a  principle  not  so  generally  ac- 
cepted. To  some  able  and  honest  minds  it  seems  that  the  universities 
should  serve  only  the  higher  scholarship  and  that  small  minority  of 
the  population  which  has  a  professional  interest  in  such  scholarship. 
To  other  minds  it  appears  that  the  university,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, cannot  afford  and  ought  not  to  build  a  high  fence  between  the 
more  learned  and  the  less  learned,  between  the  professional  and  the 
nonprofessional  adult;  that  the  university  is  a  unique  force  in  society 
on  account  of  its  pretensions,  its  traditions,  and  its  intellectual  esprit 
de  corps;  and  that  the  policy  of  identifying  itself  solely  with  those 
classes  of  the  population  traditionally  considered  to  be  intellectual, 
is  bound  in  the  long  run  to  be  against  the  best  interests  of  American 
society.  This  division  of  opinion  within  the  university  itself  is  not 
likely  to  be  resolved  on  any  early  occasion,  but  it  clearly  is  a  division 
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which  carries  with  it  an  added  burden  of  responsibility  for  those 
who  believe  in  the  more  immediate  social  function  of  the  university. 
Their  first  responsibility  is  not  to  be  misled  into  pointing  out  the 
puerilities  of  higher  education  as  justifying  the  inanities  of  adult 
education,  but  rather  in  their  own  sphere  to  see  to  it  as  far  as  they 
can  that  the  best  minds  and  the  best  methods  be  devoted  to  teaching 
the  nonprofessional  adult. 

Even  if  he  is  able  to  do  this,  the  administrator  of  adult  education 
will  find  himself  troubled  by  a  variety  of  educational  confusions. 
The  first  which  I  shall  mention  is  the  confusion  of  finance. 

At  one  end  of  the  scale  is  the  belief  and  the  practice  that  persons 
benefited  by  adult  education  should  pay  none  of  the  costs  of  the 
offered  services.  At  the  other  extreme  is  the  belief  and  the  practice 
that  the  consumer  should  pay  all  this  cost.  Between  those  two  ex- 
tremes are  various  divisions  of  the  cost,  according  to  which  the  state 
or  the  private  corporation  pays  a  portion  and  the  student  the  re- 
mainder. Our  concern  with  the  two  extremes  is  perhaps  not  imme- 
diate. Few  are  likely  to  quarrel  seriously  with  work  which  is  being 
offered  by  teachers  on  the  relief  rolls  as  long  as  the  work  done  by  the 
teachers  and  the  taught  is  reasonably  good  in  quality.  Nevertheless, 
it  seems  clear  that  from  the  emergency  in  relief  has  grown  a  tre- 
mendous organization  of  teaching  and  learning  related  on  the 
whole  neither  to  the  responsible  educational  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try nor  to  the  traditional  methods  of  teaching  and  learning  in  effect 
heretofore.  As  far  as  I  can  gather,  the  distinctive  features  of  this  de- 
velopment are,  first,  the  entire  financing  of  adult  education  projects 
by  the  state;  second,  the  lack  of  institutional  responsibility  and  the 
division  of  responsibility  between  the  agencies  of  relief  and  the 
agencies  of  education;  and,  third,  the  admission  of  the  general 
public  to  free  adult  educational  projects  without  respect  to  the  in- 
come groups  from  which  they  come.  This  movement  then,  if  it  is 
anything  more  than  a  temporary  device,  represents  a  tendency  away 
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from  institutional  responsibility  in  adult  education.  Should  it  be- 
come permanent  it  may  well  prove  domiaant  if  only  on  account  of 
the  number  of  people  and  the  number  of  dollars  involved. 

On  the  other  extreme  there  are  a  large  number  of  proprietary 
schools,  correspondence  and  residence,  technical  and  academic, 
largely  unendowed,  that  require  full  payment  of  all  charges  by  the 
student,  which,  on  account  of  many  factors  into  which  I  need  not  go 
in  this  report,  may  do  and  perhaps  already  do  the  greater  bulk  of 
training  in  the  field  not  covered  by  the  governmental  projects  I 
have  mentioned  or  by  the  public  schools. 

If  the  activities  of  the  government  and  of  the  proprietary  schools 
become  dominant,  may  it  not  follow  that  the  universities,  whether 
they  like  to  be  so  confined  or  not,  will  in  fact  be  confined  to  the  tradi- 
tional graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  usually  required  of 
candidates  for  a  degree  ?  This  is  a  conceivable  line  of  development, 
but  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  most  desirable  one,  for  if  universities 
are  as  valuable  as  many  people  think  them  to  be,  they  ought  actually 
to  exercise  a  decisive  influence  in  the  development  of  any  scheme  of 
adult  education,  under  whatever  scheme  of  finance,  for  whatever 
purpose.  The  failure  to  exercise  such  an  influence  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a  major  catastrophe  in  the  development  of  adult  educa- 
tion in  this  country. 

The  second  confusion  faced  by  the  administrator  of  adult  educa- 
tion is  the  confusion  of  methods  and  techniques,  both  in  teaching 
and  in  promotion.  Concerning  the  latter,  university  administrators 
sometimes  rather  blithely  assume  that  the  habits  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  developed  in  supplying  themselves  with  practically 
every  other  necessity  will  be  changed  when  they  come  to  seek  educa- 
tion; that  without  being  told  the  people  will  know  how  and  where 
and  why  a  desired  type  of  training  can  be  obtained.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  much  of  the  correspondence  received  in  Home  Study  reveals 
that  while  most  people  who  write  to  us  have  some  notion  of  the  ob- 
jective which  they  desire  to  reach,  only  a  few  have  a  clear  idea  of 
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how  to  go  about  reaching  it.  On  account  of  that  fact  I  have  con- 
sistently pointed  out  the  responsibiUty  of  giving  public  information 
on  these  matters  in  all  universities  which  assume  to  do  anything  at 
all  in  the  way  of  adult  education.  Even  die  free  courses  now  offered 
in  the  city  are  advertised  in  order  to  maintain  and  to  increase  the 
attendance  on  them,  indicating  that  adult  education  services  must 
always  be  intelligently  promoted,  no  matter  how  good  in  themselves 
they  may  be,  no  matter  whether  the  burden  on  the  pocketbook  of 
the  consumer  is  heavy,  light,  or  nonexistent.  Again,  administrators 
are  likely  to  assume  that  university  extension  in  adult  education 
must  mean  principally  the  giving  of  lectures,  preferably  on  the 
campus,  and  that  there  is  something  inherently  absurd  in  trying  to 
convey  ideas  through  print,  as  I  am  doing  now,  or  by  the  medium 
of  letters.  Correspondence  teaching,  far  from  being  new  and  open 
to  all  the  suspicions  of  novelty,  is  of  course  one  of  the  oldest  media 
for  conveying  ideas.  It  is  only  a  mediod.  It  need  be  nothing  more. 
And  no  institution  contributing  to  adult  education  principally  by 
teaching  should  neglect  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  correspondence 
method.  The  radio  is  another  technique  of  teaching.  Among  all 
techniques  the  common  element  is  of  course  that  the  university  aims 
always  to  be  speaking  to  people;  whether  face  to  face  in  the  class- 
room, or  over  the  air,  or  in  a  letter,  does  not  so  much  matter  as  long 
as  the  device  chosen  is  appropriate  to  the  end  in  view. 

In  the  radio  program  which  I  mentioned  previously,  nothing  was 
said  that  had  not  been  said  in  effect  thousands  of  times  over  in  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  our  students.  We  were  not  trying  in  diis 
instance  to  offer  an  intensive  course  in  writing.  We  were  rather  try- 
ing to  elucidate,  for  the  benefit  of  as  large  a  number  of  people  as  we 
could  afford  to  reach,  the  point  of  view  behind  our  several  courses. 
For  that  particular  purpose,  to  that  particular  public,  radio  was  the 
most  effective  means;  better  than  a  set  speech,  better  than  a  hit-or- 
miss  general  discussion.  Once  we  are  committed  to  the  advancement 
of  public  education,  there  really  need  be  no  confusion  in  regard  to 
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the  techniques  of  promotion  or  of  teaching.  All  techniques  have  to 
be  employed  that  can  be  applied  in  a  professional  spirit  widi  results 
that  can  be  shown  to  be  definitely  in  the  public  interest,  economi- 
cally and  educationally. 

A  third  confusion  faced  by  administrators  of  adult  education  is  the 
confusion  of  educational  aims,  supported  by  a  multiform  skepticism 
regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  educational  process.  This  very 
circumstance  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  unremitting 
and  active  service  in  adult  education  on  the  part  of  the  universities. 
Theirs  is  the  difficult  but  necessary  task  of  show^ing  that  knowledge 
is  not  the  death  of  enthusiasm  and  of  interest  in  humanity,  but  the 
source  and  sustenance  of  that  interest  and  of  that  enthusiasm. 

Many  people  no  doubt  feel  that  no  such  task  rests  on  the  mind  of 
the  university,  and  that,  particularly  in  an  age  of  stress  and  change 
such  as  this  age  is,  the  university  should  hoe  its  own  row  in  a  field 
closely  fenced  and  picketed  by  tradition.  But  the  winds  of  doctrine 
have  slight  regard  for  anyone's  fences.  To  drop  the  figure,  I  should 
say  that  if  a  university  society  ever  has  anything  to  say  to  the  general 
body  of  citizens,  the  time  of  ferment  and  change  is  the  time  in  which 
to  say  it.  University  teachers,  it  is  true,  are  caught  in  the  same  social 
currents  in  which  other  men  are  caught,  but  they  are  assumed  to 
have,  and  in  most  cases  probably  do  have,  a  body  of  knowledge  and 
a  perspective  beyond  the  ordinary.  They  should  say  their  say,  and 
say  it  frequently,  to  as  large  a  section  of  the  population  as  can  be 
reached.  I  believe  that  to  spend  the  energies  of  the  university  society 
in  this  way  is  actually  to  conserve  and  to  renew  them. 

Such  talk  is  all  very  fine,  I  imagine  someone  saying,  but  what  has 
it  got  to  do  with  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  subjects  taught  in 
any  adult  education  program  ?  What  has  the  university  to  do  with 
the  tools  and  the  techniques  of  business  drudgery,  of  secondary 
education,  and  of  industry  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  is  simple. 
It  goes  somewhat  as  follows: 

As  soon  as  the  university  or  any  other  organization  begins  to 
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devote  itself  to  the  general  education  of  adults,  the  emphasis  falls 
not  on  the  organization,  nor  on  the  routine  procedure  of  its  several 
departments  and  faculties.  The  emphasis  falls  instead  on  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  the  service  is  addressed,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
the  individual  is  ignored  in  the  functioning  of  the  undergraduate  or 
graduate  schools ;  I  am  saying  merely  that  in  those  schools  the  em- 
phasis falls  and  ought  to  fall  on  a  certain  coherent  curriculum 
through  which  less  qualified  scholars  are  led  by  those  better  quali- 
fied. In  adult  education,  on  die  other  hand,  the  emphasis  must  fall 
on  the  individual  who  is  trying  to  make  his  life,  at  least  temporarily, 
more  coherent,  or  more  interesting,  or  more  useful,  by  applying 
himself  to  a  relatively  limited  and  specific  subject.  The  pattern  to  be 
worked  out  is  not  the  pattern  of  a  curriculum ;  it  is  the  pattern  of  his 
own  life.  Hence,  any  program  of  adult  education  must  refer  to  the 
actual  needs  of  men  and  women  in  society.  Their  deficiencies,  their 
hopes  and  fulfillments,  are  our  real  concern. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  A.  Richards, 
Associate  Director  of  University  Extension 
in  Charge  of  Home  Study 
June  JO,  7956 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I936 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  report  of  the  School  of 
Business  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 1936. 

The  past  academic  year  has  been  one  of  modest  progress  in  the 
pursuit  of  recognized  objectives.  Without  compromise  of  ideals, 
but  w^ith  concessions  in  details  of  performance  inevitably  necessi- 
tated by  cooperative  action,  we  have  stiffened  standards  of  student 
admission  and  scholastic  work,  broadened  and  strengthened  our 
associations  with  particular  groups  in  the  business  community,  ex- 
perimented promisingly  with  honors  work  for  a  small  group  of  our 
best  students,  extended  alumni  cooperation  in  vocational  guidance 
and  advice  to  students,  and  taken  first  steps  in  formulating  plans  for 
new  developments  in  the  field  of  insurance.  As  usual,  members  of 
our  staff  have  engaged  in  a  wide  range  of  activities  complementary 
to  their  work  as  officers  of  instruction.  These  complementary  serv- 
ices merit  fuller  reference. 

Professor  B.  H.  Beckhart  has  continued  supervision  of  the  edu- 
cational work  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Banking.  He  is  about  to  discontinue  this  connection  in  order  to 
give  advisory  service  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  economists  of  the 
Chase  National  Bank.  His  work  for  the  American  Institute  will  be 
assumed  by  Professor  Ralph  S.  Alexander.  Professor  Beckhart  has 
prepared  a  study  on  "Qualitative  Credit  Control"  for  the  Reserve 
City  Bankers  Association,  as  well  as  articles  on  "Finance  under  the 
New  Deal,"  for  The  Financial  News,  London,  and  on  German 
banking  in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly.  He  has  also  delivered 
addresses  before  various  associations  including  the  Academy  of 
Political  Science  and  the  American  Statistical  Association. 
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Professor  Ralph  H.  Blanchard  has  served  during  the  year  as  mem- 
ber of  die  General  Educational  Committee  of  the  Insurance  Society 
of  New  York,  as  president  of  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Teachers  of  Insurance,  as  vice  president  of  the  Casualty  Actu- 
arial Society,  and  as  director  of  Insurance  Buyers  of  'New  York.  He 
gave  testimony  before  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  to  Investigate 
Automobile  Insurance  and  Safety  on  the  subject  of  compulsory 
automobile  insurance,  appeared  before  the  Connecticut  Committee 
studying  compulsory  automobile  insurance,  and  served  as  commen- 
tator on  automobile  insurance  and  social  insurance  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Insurance  Division  of  the  American  Management 
Association.  He  also  published  an  article  on  revising  insurance  prac- 
tices in  the  annual  insurance  number  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
(reprinted  in  the  Journal  of  American  Insurance^,  and  edited  tw^o 
additional  volumes  for  the  "McGraw-Hill  Insurance  Series." 

Professor  James  C.  Bonbright  has  continued  to  serve  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  Power  Authority,  as  special  adviser  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  on  problems  of  valuation,  as  member 
of  the  executive  committees  respectively  of  the  World  Power  Con- 
ference and  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  His  definitive 
treatment  of  Valuation  of  Property  by  the  Courts  will  appear  in  two 
volumes  at  an  early  date. 

Professor  Paul  F.  Brissenden  has  served  as  economic  adviser  in 
salvaging  and  organizing  material  gathered  by  the  National  Re- 
covery Administration  during  its  period  of  hectic  existence.  This 
material  should  be  invaluable  to  future  students  of  industrial  prob- 
lems. He  is  now  serving  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Millinery  Stabiliza- 
tion Commission,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Committee  to 
Investigate  Conditions  in  the  Painters'  Union. 

Professor  Thomas  W.  Byrnes  has  served  as  director  and  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  die  New  York  State  Society  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants,  as  member  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Accounting  Procedure  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants, 
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has  written  articles  in  The  Accounting  Review  and  The  Account- 
ant's Digest,  and  has  just  completed  his  twenty-first  year  as  a  teacher 
of  accounting  in  Columbia  University. 

Professor  Robert  M.  Haig  acted  as  adviser  to  Governor  Lehman 
in  the  preparation  of  the  state  budget  for  1936-37,  as  director  of  re- 
search for  the  New  York  State  Commission  on  State  Aid  to  the 
Municipal  Subdivision,  and  as  consultant  to  the  National  Resources 
Board.  In  cooperation  with  the  American  Management  Associa- 
tion and  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Council  for  Research  in 
the  Social  Sciences,  he  made  a  special  study  of  the  cost  to  business 
corporations  of  compliance  with  tax  laws.  A  preliminary  report  has 
been  published  in  The  Management  Review. 

Professor  Roy  B.  Kester  has  continued  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Educational  Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants, 
which  is  endeavoring  to  establish  standards  in  education  for  profes- 
sional accountancy. 

Professor  Hastings  Lyon  has  completed  a  book,  now  in  the  pub- 
lisher's hands,  entided  We  the  People — The  Story  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention — lySj,  and  prepared  a  paper  on  "The  Business 
Hazard  of  the  Law"  published  in  The  American  Law  School 
Review. 

Professor  Frederick  C.  Mills  has  continued  to  serve  on  the  staff  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  as  a  member  of  the 
Grants-in-Aid  Committee  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Statistics.  He 
contributed  an  article,  "Industrial  Change  and  Employment,"  to 
the  volume  of  Essays  in  Social  Economics  published  in  honor  of 
Jessica  B.  Peixotto. 

Professor  Howard  K.  Nixon  has  conducted  some  investigations, 
using  a  new  technique,  in  order  to  develop  more  effective  methods 
in  the  use  of  the  questionnaire  in  market  research.  Notes  on  these 
investigations  have  appeared  in  the  Marketing  Review.  He  has  also 
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prepared  two  studies  bearing  on  the  extent  to  which  principles  of 
advertising  art  and  copy  writing  are  followed  by  advertising  busi- 
ness executives.  A  report  on  these  studies  has  appeared  in  Printers' 
In]{  Monthly. 

Professor  Paul  H.  Nystrom  has  very  recently  been  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education.  He  has  continued  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  Association. 

Professor  John  E.  Orchard  has  carried  forward  his  study  of  the 
Industrialization  of  China  and  has  published  articles  dealing  with 
phases  of  the  subject  in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  and  the 
Geographical  Review.  He  has  also  been  working  with  one  of  the 
study  groups  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  subject  of 
Japanese  competition.  The  group  has  included  representatives  of  a 
number  of  companies  doing  business  in  the  Far  East,  such  as  Inter- 
national General  Electric,  Westinghouse,  General  Motors,  and 
Standard  Oil.  A  book  on  Japanese  competition  will  be  forthcoming, 
to  be  published  by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Dr.  Harlow  S.  Person  has  served  as  acting  director  of  the  Water 
Resources  Section  and  actin^  chairman  of  the  Water  Planning 
Committee  of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  and  also  as  con- 
sulting economist  in  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration.  The 
most  important  publication  for  which  he  was  responsible  was 
Little  Waters,  a  study  made  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Re- 
settlement Administration,  and  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

Professor  Carl  Shoup  collaborated  with  Professor  Haig  in  the 
formulation  of  the  New  York  State  budget  for  1936-37,  served  as 
director  of  "A  Survey  of  Taxation  in  die  United  States"  for  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  and  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Tax  Association  the  results  of  a  study,  "The  Experience 
of  Retailers  under  the  New  York  City  Sales  Tax." 
Professor  J.  Russell  Smith  published  a  bulletin  for  study  groups 
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on  "Methods  of  Achieving  Economic  Justice,"  covering  an  eco- 
nomic analysis  and  bibliographies  for  the  study  of  economic  prob- 
lems under  thirteen  different  groupings. 

Professor  Archibald  H.  Stockder  has  continued  his  researches 
into  the  origins  and  evolutions  of  business  institutions,  and  pub- 
lished for  student  use  a  manual  on  The  Legal  Person  and  His 
Estate. 

Professor  H.  Parker  Willis  delivered  lectures  at  the  Army  War 
College,  at  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
at  New  York  University,  Brooklyn  College,  and  Bard  College.  He 
also  delivered  addresses  before  the  bankers'  associations  of  New 
York,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Pennsylvania.  He  has  con- 
tinued to  act  as  consulting  economist  for  Fitch  Investors'  Service. 
He  has  been  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  a  long  list  of  publica- 
tions among  others  including  books  on  The  Economics  of  Inflation 
and  on  Central  Banking,  with  special  reference  to  American  experi- 
ence, besides  some  sixteen  articles  dealing  largely  with  current  bank- 
ing and  currency  problems. 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Wolfanger  has  continued  his  special  studies  of  soil 
geography  and  contributed  a  section  on  soils  and  soil  conservation 
to  a  symposium  by  American  geographers  on  Our  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Their  Conservation. 

The  teaching  in  various  fields  of  our  work  was  enriched  by  occa- 
sional lectures  and  group  discussion  conducted  by  men  of  affairs 
from  public  life,  active  business,  and  from  academic  institutions 
other  than  our  own.  In  the  accounting  seminar  the  following  served 
in  this  capacity:  Thomas  M.  McNiece  of  the  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration; Frank  Klein  of  the  Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery 
Corporation;  C.  C.  James  of  the  staff  of  Stevenson,  Jordan  and  Har- 
rison; Lyle  H.  Olson  of  the  American  Appraisal  Company;  Pren- 
tice B.  Reed,  insurance  adjustor;  Robert  D.  Gracey  of  Price,  Water- 
house  and  Company;  J,  S.  Seidman  of  Seidman  and  Seidman;  Rohe 
Meyer,  patent  attorney;  Thomas  Mclnerney  of  the  New  York 
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Board  of  Fire  Underwriters;  William  R.  Donaldson  of  Miller,  Don- 
aldson and  Company;  and  Maurice  E.  Peloubet  of  Pogsin,  Peloubet 
and  Company. 

The  following  lectured  before  the  seminar  on  banking:  J.  H. 
Riddle,  economist  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company;  Lawrence  B. 
Cummings  of  the  New  York  State  Mortgage  Commission;  Harry 
W.  Laidler,  president  of  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy; 
Earl  Harding,  secretary  and  economist  for  the  Committee  for  the 
Nation;  Professor  Elgin  Groseclose  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma; 
George  Leman  of  the  foreign  exchange  department  of  the  Irving 
Trust  Company;  Leon  Eraser,  vice  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  New  York;  and  Professor  Hans  Neisser  and  Professor  Cyril 
James,  both  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Student  registration  was  six  less  than  during  the  academic  year 
1934-35.  Autumn  registration  showed  an  increase  of  20,  but  spring 
registration  of  new  students  fell  from  63  to  37,  the  smallest  spring 
registration  of  new  students  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  Registrants 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree  increased  in  number  from  168  to  187,  for 
the  Master's  degree  decreased  from  140  to  134,  and  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  dropped  from  40  to  27.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents from  Columbia  College  registered  in  School  of  Business 
courses  increased  from  120  to  208.  Special  or  unclassified  students 
dropped  in  number  from  79  to  73. 

There  has  been  the  usual  wide  residence  dispersion.  New  York 
State  provided  250  students  as  against  255  a  year  ago,  and  this  year 

171  students  came  from  other  states  and  foreign  countries  as  against 

172  last  year.  In  terms  of  previous  school  affiliation  92  came  from 
Columbia  College;  19  from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
18  from  Barnard  College;  12  from  New  York  University;  7  each 
from  Cornell  University,  Fordham  University,  and  Seth  Low  Jun- 
ior College;  6  from  Harvard  University;  5  from  Yale  University; 
4  each  from  Hunter  College,  the  University  of  Missouri,  North- 
western University,  Princeton  University,  Smith  College,  and  Wells 
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College;  3  each  from  Adelphi  College,  Brown  University,  Connecti- 
cut Junior  College,  the  University  of  Illinois,  Lehigh  University, 
Manhattan  College,  New  York  Law  School,  Notre  Dame  Univer- 
sity, Rice  Institute,  Rutgers  University,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Syracuse 
University,  and  the  Handels-Hogskolan  of  Sweden.  The  remainder 
came  from  127  other  institutions  in  this  or  foreign  countries,  in- 
cluding 19  students  from  15  institutions  in  9  foreign  countries. 

Owing  to  the  rapidly  growing  importance  of  the  accounting  pro- 
fession in  recent  years,  there  has  developed  an  increasing  demand 
for  properly  trained  and  well-educated  men  who  may  look  forward 
to  becoming  the  future  leaders  of  the  profession.  With  these  devel- 
opments in  mind  the  School  of  Business  has  reorganized  and  ex- 
tended its  accounting  curriculum  so  as  to  afford  a  course  in  profes- 
sional accountancy  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  and 
providing  preparation  adequate  in  range  and  content  to  meet  the 
educational  requirements  imposed  on  those  who  present  themselves 
for  examination  for  Certified  Public  Accountant.  The  course  re- 
quires five  years,  including  the  two  years  of  general  academic  work 
ordinarily  covered  by  those  applying  for  admission  to  the  School  of 
Business  and  three  further  years  devoted  to  a  program  of  study  espe- 
cially designed  to  meet  the  technical  and  general  educational  needs 
of  the  practitioner  of  professional  accountancy.  The  curriculum  and 
its  administration  have  been  broadly  conceived,  in  keeping  with  the 
high  standards  of  the  profession  it  is  meant  to  serve.  By  way  of  assur- 
ing the  focusing  of  effort  toward  the  realization  of  our  aims  we  have 
been  particularly  fortunate  in  marshaling  the  interest  of  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  made  up  of  six  leaders  of  the  accounting  profes- 
sion: Archibald  Bowman  of  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  and  Com- 
pany; Colonel  Arthur  H.  Carter  of  Haskins  and  Sells;  Paul  K. 
Knight  of  Arthur  Andersen  and  Company ;  George  O.  May  of  Price, 
Waterhouse  and  Company ;  Colonel  Robert  H.  Montgomery  of  Ly- 
brand,  Ross  Brothers  and  Montgomery;  and  Arthur  Young  of  Ar- 
thur Young  and  Company.  In  the  formative  stages  of  our  endeavor 
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these  gentlemen  have  shown  their  interest  in  many  ways.  Their 
advice  and  suggestion  have  been  valuable,  and  they  have  generously 
shown  faith  in  our  project,  and  theirs,  by  providing  a  fund  out  of 
which  we  shall  be  enabled  to  effect  a  much-needed  revamping  and 
improvement  of  the  housing  and  other  physical  facilities  of  our  ac- 
counting department,  as  well  as  to  provide  six  grants-in-aid  of  $400 
each  to  needy  and  promising  students  enrolled  in  the  new  account- 
ing course.  It  is  the  expectation  of  the  donors  that  recipients  of  these 
grants  shall  at  some  future  time  return  the  sums  so  received  for  pur- 
poses of  reallotment  to  future  students  under  similar  terms. 

Two  years  ago  we  instituted  a  senior  required  course  with  the  idea 
of  tying  together  for  purposes  of  instruction  the  several  phases  of 
business  functioning  separately  treated  in  the  first  year,  of  relating 
the  activities  and  aims  of  private  enterprise  to  considerations  of  a 
broader  economic  bearing,  and  of  illustrating  the  difficulties  of  de- 
vising and  administering  adequate  social  controls  over  business  en- 
terprise. As  we  look  back  over  two  years  of  effort  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  we  are  compelled  to  admit  only  partial  success.  Some  stu- 
dents fail  to  find  any  values  in  study  not  aimed  at  demonstrably 
useful  objectives;  some  have  an  aversion  toward  anything  that 
savors  of  abstraction;  and  some  resent  the  compulsion  implied  in  a 
required  course  with  broad  aims.  But  we  have  made  progress  in 
recognizing  difficulties  and  in  finding  more  satisfactory  approaches, 
and  the  outlook  for  more  effective  handling  of  materials  of  instruc- 
tion and  for  a  more  congenial  reception  of  those  materials  by  the 
student  body  is  distinctly  promising. 

During  the  past  Spring  Session  we  tried  a  modest  experiment 
with  a  limited  group  of  seniors  with  very  encouraging  results.  Of 
the  eighty  students  who  finished  the  integration  course  during  the 
Winter  Session,  the  four  students  who  received  a  grade  of  A  were 
offered  the  option  of  engaging  in  a  special  study  plan  for  the  Spring 
Session  by  way  of  substitution  for  attendance  on  the  regular  course 
of  instruction.  Three  indicated  a  desire  to  try  the  new  plan.  This 
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plan  consisted  of  a  series  of  interviews  v^ith  heads  of  downtown 
business  firms  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields  of  enterprise.  These  execu- 
tives were  selected  with  the  assistance  of  administrative  officers  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  the  list  of  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York.  A  letter  was  sent  to  each 
of  twenty  business  executives  asking  that  three  honor  students  be 
granted  an  interview  to  discuss  some  of  die  aspects  of  his  particular 
business,  especially  in  relation  to  the  response  of  consumers  to 
changes  in  price  and  the  ways  in  which  business  firms  meet  changes 
in  selling  prices  and  changes  in  costs  of  production. 

In  each  interview  all  three  students  participated.  As  a  result  of 
their  experience,  these  students  recommend  that  in  succeeding  years 
no  attempt  be  made  to  have  an  interview  handled  by  a  single  stu- 
dent, but  that  the  group  be  restricted  to  not  more  than  two  or  three 
per  interview.  If  four  students  are  chosen  next  year,  we  shall  there- 
fore probably  organize  them  in  teams  of  two  each. 

These  honor  students  are  exempted  from  class  attendance  and 
take  no  regular  class  examinations.  They  do,  however,  draw  up  ex- 
pository and  critical  reports  growing  out  of  dieir  interviews.  By 
specific  request  of  Professor  Shoup,  under  whose  expert  guidance 
the  experiment  has  been  conducted,  each  student  limited  the  total 
time  spent  in  the  project  to  four  hours  per  week,  plus  one  hour  of 
discussion  per  week  with  Professor  Shoup. 

At  the  close  of  the  session's  work  the  three  students  emphatically 
recommended  that  the  plan  be  made  a  permanent  offshoot  of  Eco- 
nomics 46,  but  that  it  be  operated  only  by  those  four  or  six  students 
showing  the  highest  grades  in  Economics  4$.  We  shall  follow  this 
plan.  Results  achieved  by  way  of  informative  reports,  serviceable 
business  contacts,  and  sidelights  on  teaching  procedures  in  Eco- 
nomics 4S-46  amply  justify  the  continuance  of  the  plan. 

The  Faculty  Committee  on  Employment,  through  its  efficient 
secretary,  presents  a  highly  satisfactory  report  of  activities  for  the 
current  year,  promising  of  results  to  come.  Among  the  year's  ac- 
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complishments  was  the  annual  series  of  occupational  conferences 
held  on  the  evenings  of  March  lo,  ii,  and  12  last.  Organized  in  co- 
operation with  the  University  Appointments  Office,  this  year's  more 
than  usually  successful  experience  is  attributable  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  one  auspicious  circumstance.  An  alumni  committee  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  with  Lester  Egbert  as  chairman,  joined  forces 
actively  and  effectively  with  the  School  of  Business  alumni  group 
operating  as  in  previous  years  under  the  leadership  of  J.  G.  Wells,  Jr. 
A  student  committee  registered  over  four  hundred  students  for  at- 
tendance at  one  or  more  of  the  conferences  at  which  forty-seven 
alumni  of  the  College  and  the  School  of  Business,  representing  fif- 
teen major  fields  of  business  enterprise,  conducted  informal  discus- 
sions with  student  groups.  With  the  broadened  interest  awakened 
by  the  cooperation  of  the  College  group,  we  may  look  forward  to 
future  conferences  of  improving  quality  and  of  increasing  use- 
fulness. 

Employment  conditions  have  improved  markedly  during  the  past 
year.  The  number  of  employers  making  requisitions  through  the 
Committee  has  increased  by  80  per  cent  over  1935,  making  possible 
a  53  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  students  and  alumni  referred 
to  jobs  and  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  the  total  number  of  placements 
made.  The  disparity  among  the  rates  of  increase  in  the  three  items — 
requisitions,  references,  placements — is  traceable  to  a  dearth  of  ac- 
ceptable candidates  for  jobs  which  call  for  a  background  of  about 
three  years  of  "good"  business  experience.  During  the  past  year  a 
number  of  such  calls  for  men  could  not  be  met  because  satisfactory 
candidates  were  not  available.  Most  of  the  jobs  so  involved  afforded 
bright  prospects  for  "the  right  man"  radier  than  any  large  induce- 
ment in  immediate  salary  return.  Those  of  our  1932-34  graduates 
who  are  of  the  "right  man"  type  and  caliber  have  been  working 
through  the  lean  years  with  substantial  organizations  and  are  now 
awaiting  advancement  on  the  basis  of  proved  abilities.  The  run-of- 
the-mill  portion  of  the  1932-34  graduation  output,  while  practically 
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all  at  work,  have  not  in  most  cases  been  able  to  acquire  much  worth- 
while experience.  They  are  also  inclined  to  show  a  hold-fast  attitude, 
born  of  the  difficulties,  personal  or  observed,  of  job-getting  during 
the  past  few  years. 

The  Committee  has  been  concerned  throughout  the  year  by  the 
evidences  of  discouragement  and  defeatism  shown  by  more  than  a 
few  members  of  our  student  body.  Many  have  visited  our  office  with 
the  general  attitude  that  "this  business  of  job-getting  is  pretty  hope- 
less for  the  new  graduate;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  I'll  be 
one  of  the  lucky  ones."  A  similar  attitude  is  reflected  from  many 
directions  in  the  daily  press  and  in  magazine  articles.  The  1936 
graduate  seems  to  have  developed  an  attitude  of  lowliness  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  buoyancy,  or  shall  I  say  cockiness,  of  the  college 
graduate  of  the  1920's.  This  may  be  a  healthful  reaction;  but  its  re- 
percussions upon  individual  students  here  have  constituted  one  of 
the  Committee's  serious  problems.  This  attitude  is  surely  ill-timed 
at  the  moment  when  real  opportunities  are  to  be  found  by  the 
graduate  who  will  go  after  them. 

Grounds  for  optimism  appear  in  the  experience  of  the  1936  class 
to  date  (June  15).  Of  the  100  degree  recipients,  51  have  jobs  now, 
two  weeks  after  Commencement  Day,  and  another  20  are  on  the 
verge  of  placement  which  will  doubtless  come  within  a  few  days. 
Of  the  10  Secretarial  Certificate  girls,  8  are  already  in  jobs.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  depression  our  grade  A  graduates  have  found 
themselves  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  pick  and  choose  among 
employment  opportunities. 

The  following  table  covering  students  and  firms  availing  them- 
selves of  our  University  appointments  service,  in  its  School  of  Busi- 
ness aspect,  aflfords  an  interesting  comparison  of  results  for  the  aca- 
demic years  1935-36  and  1934-35. 
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SUMMARY  OF  WORK  OF  FACULTY  COMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT 
1934-35,  1935-36 

1935-36  1934-35 

Number  of  Students  registered  (new) 162  163 

Number  of  alumni  registered  (new) 85  81 

Total  number  of  persons  registered  during  year   .    .  247  244 

Number  of  employers  making  requisitions: 

Business  firms 148  80 

Educational  institutions 42  23 

Government  agencies 13  15 

Total  number  employers  making  requisitions  .    .    .  203  1 1 8 

Number  of  persons  called  for  by: 

Business  firms 212  149 

Educational  institutions 44  24 

Government  agencies 26  21 

Total  number  of  persons  called  for 282  194 

Number  of  references  of  students  to  jobs 231  228 

Number  of  references  of  alumni  to  jobs 162  43 

Total  number  of  references  to  jobs 393  271 

Number  of  students  referred  to  jobs 142  97 

Number  of  alumni  referred  to  jobs 63  37 

Total  number  of  persons  referred  to  jobs 205  134 

Number  of  students  placed  in  jobs 72  72 

Number  of  alumni  placed  in  jobs 29  12 

Total  number  of  persons  placed  in  jobs loi  84 
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REGISTRATIONS,  REQUISITIONS,  AND 
PLACEMENTS,   I93I-36 


The  accompanying  graph  il- 
lustrating registrations,  requisi- 
tions, and  placements,  involving 
School  of  Business  students  and 
alumni  from  1931  to  1936,  af- 
fords an  interesting  commentary 
on  the  functioning  of  our  Fac- 
ulty Committee  on  Employ- 
ment, as  well  as  on  the  trend  of 
employment  opportunity  for  our 
graduates. 

As  we  survey  the  sweeping 
changes  and  hectic  controversies 
of  recent  years  we  find  among  other  developments  that  the  spirit  of 
speculation  and  adventure  is  yielding  in  important  measure  to  a  de- 
mand for  security  of  person,  property,  and  income.  Business  men, 
professional  men,  and  workers  are  becoming  increasingly  conscious 
of  the  risks  of  life  and  enterprise.  Signs  of  the  times  are  the  growth 
of  programming  in  life  insurance,  the  requirement  of  automobile 
liability  insurance  by  states,  the  organization  of  insurance  buyers, 
the  adoption  of  pension  and  other  group  insurance  plans,  and  the 
promotion  and  enactment  of  laws  for  social  security. 

Various  agencies  are  cooperating  in  the  general  movement  of 
which  these  and  other  activities  are  indications.  Socially  minded 
persons  are  demanding  compensation  for  workers  who  are  without 
income  because  of  disability,  unemployment,  or  superannuation; 
hard-headed  business  men  are  realizing  the  place  of  security  and 
benefit  schemes  in  the  building  of  an  efficient  personnel;  vision- 
aries are  simplifying  and  exaggerating  the  possibilities  of  security 
schemes;  insurance  carriers  are  cooperating  in  die  administration  of 
private  and  public  plans;  and  legislators  are  finding  merit  in  the 
advocacy  of  social  security  measures. 
Through  industrialization,  gradual  disappearance  of  opportunity 
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for  the  pioneer,  and  acceleration  of  change  by  industrial  research, 
the  individual  is  being  placed  in  a  position  of  greater  insecurity. 
This  situation  is  a  part  of  the  price  of  social  progress.  The  social 
security  problem  is  largely  one  of  attaining  individual  security  with- 
out losing  the  advantages  of  improving  techniques  and  of  changing 
organization,  and  without  weakening  the  self-reliance  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

At  the  moment  our  knowledge  and  skill  in  these  matters  are  only 
rudimentary.  We  need  economic  analysis  of  aims  and  of  sources  of 
financial  support.  Statistical  and  actuarial  methods  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  gathering  of  data  and  to  their  interpretation  in  order  to 
determine  quantitatively  what  we  have  to  do  and  how  it  can  be 
done.  Administrative  and  legal  problems  are  involved  in  the  setting 
up  and  carrying  out  of  public  plans  and  in  the  regulation  of  private 
projects. 

At  present  Columbia  University  is  meeting  the  need  for  study  and 
instruction  in  this  field  in  a  diversity  of  ways.  The  School  of  Business 
has  a  reasonably  rounded  set  of  courses  which  deal  primarily  with 
private  insurance  and  state  regulation  of  insurance,  but  which  give 
considerable  attention  to  workmen's  compensation — the  only  form 
of  social  insurance  generally  well  established  in  die  United  States — 
and  to  the  general  social  security  movement.  A  seminar  in  social 
insurance  is  conducted  by  the  School  of  Business  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Economics.  A  course  on  social  security  is  offered 
in  the  Department  of  Economics.  Courses  on  labor  and  personnel 
problems  give  some  attention  to  pensions  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance. The  Bureau  of  Legislative  Drafting  is  called  upon  from  time 
to  time  to  consider  social  insurance  measures.  The  Law  School  is 
concerned  with  insurance  contracts,  state  regulation,  and,  to  some 
degree,  administrative  problems  in  workmen's  compensation.  No- 
where is  there  any  study  of  or  instruction  in  actuarial  problems 
except  in  the  most  elementary  sense. 

A  broad-gauge  attack  on  this  problem  requires  coordination  of 
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Study  in  all  of  the  fields.  Columbia  is  best  situated  to  sponsor  a 
development  which  might  be  of  major  importance  in  its  solution. 
New  York  is  already  a  center  of  insurance  organizations,  research 
agencies,  actuarial  societies,  and  libraries.  Our  staff,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  specialist  in  actuarial  science,  well-grounded  in  economics, 
and  possibly  of  an  economist  with  a  sound  knowledge  of  insurance, 
could  make  the  University  the  authoritative  center  of  research  in 
the  field. 

Aside  from  the  use  of  insurance  for  commercial  and  individual 
purposes  the  interest  of  students  is  touching  but  ineffective.  Experi- 
ence with  the  seminar  in  social  insurance  has  revealed  a  body  of 
students  whose  sympathies  are  commendable  but  whose  factual  and 
methodological  background  is  tenuous  in  the  extreme.  Inquiries  for 
instruction  in  actuarial  science  are  many  but  fruitless. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  present  development  and  future  promise 
of  insurance  as  an  instrument  of  social  welfare  warrant  major  atten- 
tion at  Columbia.  Insurance  (or  security)  constitutes  a  recognized 
essential  part  of  the  individual  planning,  of  business  administration, 
and  of  public  policy.  Adequate  educational  recognition  of  its  place 
in  the  economic  scheme  calls  for  factual  and  analytic  study  in  which 
the  economist,  the  actuary,  and  the  legal  scholar  should  be  brought 
together. 

Narrow  professional  training  is  not  to  be  desired.  Students  should 
be  offered  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  factual  background  and 
methods  of  approach.  Faculty  members  should  have  resources  for 
research  and  be  in  a  position  to  assist  public  and  private  projects 
with  constructive  guidance.  It  is  therefore  proposed  that  a  coordi- 
nated scheme  of  instruction  in  social  security  be  developed,  that  the 
establishment  of  a  chair  of  actuarial  science  be  made  an  aim  for  the 
not-too-distant  future,  and  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  even- 
tual appointment  of  a  Professor  (or  Instructor)  of  Insurance  whose 
prime  interest  shall  lie  in  the  field  of  social  insurance,  but  who  will 
be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  more  rigorous  discipline  of  estab- 
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lished  forms  of  insurance,  and  who  will  undertake  certain  instruc- 
tion in  both  fields.  By  pointing  our  endeavors  toward  this  objective 
we  can  in  time  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  repute  and 
effectiveness  of  our  University  offering  as  well  as  to  the  public  weal. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RoswELL  C.  McCrea, 
Dean 
June  JO,  7956 


SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I936 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sm: 

I  have  the  honor  of  reporting  to  you  the  activities  of  the  School  of 
Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 1936. 

The  tragic  and  untimely  deaths  of  Associate  Dean  Rowe  and  As- 
sistant Professor  Wiberg  are  first  in  our  thoughts  in  any  review  of 
the  events  of  the  past  year.  The  loss  of  these  two  excellent  teachers 
will  long  be  felt  by  the  University  because  of  their  loyal  devotion  to 
the  University  and  their  profession  through  which  they  exerted 
great  influence  in  the  promotion  of  higher  ideals  of  dentistry. 
Prompted  by  their  love  and  respect  for  Dr.  Rowe  and  Dr.  Wiberg 
the  student  body  has  placed  a  commemorative  plaque  in  the  School. 

Dr.  Houghton  Holliday,  Professor  of  Dentistry,  has  acted  as  As- 
sociate Dean  in  this  emergency.  His  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  dental  education  and  his  capacity  for  dealing  with  administrative 
duties  of  the  School  have  led  the  Faculty  to  vote  unanimously  that 
he  be  recommended  to  succeed  Dr.  Rowe  as  Associate  Dean.  This 
recommendation  was  transmitted  to  you  and  his  appointment  has 
already  been  made. 

There  have  been  182  undergraduates  registered  in  courses  lead- 
ing to  the  dental  degree,  in  the  following  classifications: 

Freshmen 56     Juniors 39 

Sophomores 49     Seniors 38 

There  have  also  been  22  graduate  students  in  the  various  divisions 
of  the  School. 
The  geographical  distribution  was  as  follows: 

Undergraduates        Graduates 

Alabama i 

Arkansas i 
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Undergraduates        Graduates 

Connecticut 3  i 

Florida i 

Maine •  •  i 

Maryland • .  i 

New  Jersey 10  2 

New  York  City 142  8 

New  York  State 25 

Ohio ..  I 

Pennsylvania . .  3 

Cuba •  •  I 

South  America .  .  3 

A  larger  number  of  applications  for  admission  to  the  freshman 
class  has  been  received  for  next  year  than  in  any  previous  year.  This 
has  permitted  a  more  careful  selection,  and  the  class  is  already 
filled  to  its  limit  of  56  students.  In  spite  of  the  existence  of  scholar- 
ships offered  to  attract  capable  men  to  the  Dental  School  from  out- 
side die  metropolitan  area,  the  enrollment  is  made  up  almost  en- 
tirely of  men  who  live  within  commuting  distance  of  the  School. 

The  teaching  clinic  which  was  started  in  1928  as  an  experiment  in 
teaching  clinical  dentistry  has  not  proved  of  sufficient  value  to  justi- 
fy its  continuance.  The  work  gradually  has  been  reduced  over  a 
period  of  years  and  was  discontinued  entirely  on  June  30  of  this  year. 

The  laboratory  instruction  in  oral  anatomy  has  been  considerably 
amplified  to  give  the  student  a  better  working  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter  and  to  effect  a  closer  transition  to  the  technical  prob- 
lems in  the  ensuing  years.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  place  on  the 
student  more  of  the  responsibility  of  his  own  education,  with  indi- 
cated satisfactory  results. 

Progress  can  be  reported  in  the  further  study  of  variations  and 
anomalies  of  human  teeth,  a  preliminary  report  of  which  was  pre- 
sented last  January  for  the  dental  division  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Science  under  the  title,  "The  Study  of  Variations  and  An- 
omalies of  Teeth  of  the  Modern  Mixed  Europeans."  A  research 
project  in  die  embryological  studies  of  the  human  dentition  has 
been  begun. 
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The  revised  and  considerably  enlarged  edition  of  Dental  Anat- 
omy was  published  in  time  for  use  by  the  student  body.  The  text- 
book has  been  adopted  for  official  use  in  quite  a  number  of  the 
dental  schools  in  the  country. 

The  Oral  Diagnosis  Division  has  been  active  in  further  develop- 
ing its  teaching  program  and  in  collecting  and  cataloguing  its 
visual  teaching  material.  The  research  projects  previously  begun 
and  still  under  way  include  a  study  of  the  effects  of  injections  of  the 
estrogenic  and  gonadotropic  hormones  on  the  gingivae  and  oral 
mucous  membranes,  this  investigation  now  including  humans  re- 
ceiving these  hormonal  treatments  in  Dr.  Kurzrok's  sterility  clinic 
as  well  as  in  laboratory  animals;  a  study  of  dental  pulp  diagnosis,  in- 
cluding the  electro-physiological  phenomena  of  nerves  in  the  dental 
pulp,  with  experiments  being  conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Physiology;  and  a  study  of  congenital  luetic  teeth 
and  enamel  hypoplasias. 

Papers  were  read  by  Professor  Ziskin  before  numerous  societies 
including  two  joint  meetings  of  dental  and  medical  groups.  Among 
these  addresses  was  one  before  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  St.  Louis;  one  in  Columbus,  Ohio;  two 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky;  one  in  Montreal;  and  others  in  New  York 
and  nearby  cities.  Professor  Rosenstein  gave  two  clinics  before  local 
dental  societies.  In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  division,  con- 
siderable work  has  been  done  for  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Oral  Diagnosis,  of  which  Professor  Ziskin  is 
secretary-treasurer. 

Patients  in  sufficient  numbers  have  applied  to  the  clinic  of  the 
Oral  Surgery  Division  to  present  an  abundance  of  various  patho- 
logical conditions  of  interest  and  teaching  value.  The  more  prompt 
and  cooperative  routing  of  patients  has  proved  to  be  helpful  in  this 
respect.  In  the  instruction  of  the  undergraduates  the  division  en- 
deavors to  prepare  the  future  dental  surgeon  to  observe,  to  diagnose, 
and  treat,  or  to  cooperate  in  the  treatment  of  morbid,  and  the  cor- 
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rection  of  abnormal,  conditions  of  the  oral  region.  The  Thursday 
afternoon  teaching  clinic  supplementing  the  didactic  lectures  has 
been  of  great  value. 

The  consecutive  clinical  assignment  which  w^as  inaugurated  two 
years  ago  has  proved  to  be  satisfactory.  With  this  arrangement  the 
students  have  obtained  better  training  in  their  practical  and  also  in 
the  didactic  phases  of  the  clinical  work.  An  opportunity  is  offered  to 
follow  up  the  cases  from  the  diagnosis  through  the  operation  and 
postoperative  care  until  the  patient  is  dismissed.  During  the  year  ar- 
rangements will  be  made  so  that  the  staff  will  be  prepared  to  give  the 
planned  intensive  course  in  oral  surgery  during  the  summer  of  1937. 

Members  of  the  staff  have  given  a  number  of  lectures  and  have 
read  some  scientific  papers  before  recognized  dental  organizations 
during  the  year.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  surgery  and  histo- 
pathology  of  calculus  of  the  submaxillary  gland  will  be  published 
in  the  August,  1936,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Dental 
Association. 

A  radio  broadcast  was  given  by  the  head  of  the  division  on  the 
problems  of  cleft  lips  and  cleft  palates  on  May  21,  1936.  A  large 
number  of  these  conditions  have  been  treated  during  the  year.  The 
fund  raised  by  Mr.  Robert  Carle  made  it  possible  to  care  for  a 
number  of  worthy  and  indigent  patients.  It  is  hoped  that  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  in  the  near  future  to  make  possible  a  more  com- 
plete service  to  be  rendered  to  these  patients  in  collaboration  with 
the  orthodontia  and  prosthetic  divisions.  A  special  fund  is  essential 
to  carry  out  the  various  prolonged  treatments  and  to  supply  the 
often  costly  appliances  which  are  required  for  the  aesthetic  and 
functional  rehabilitation  of  these  unfortunate  patients. 

Numerous  cases  of  ankylosis  of  the  jaws  have  been  successfully 
treated  from  a  surgical  standpoint.  In  the  treatment  of  these  cases, 
also,  cooperation  of  the  prosthetic  and  orthodontia  divisions  is  essen- 
tial to  obtain  the  best  results. 

The  dental  internship  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  is  functioning 
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well,  together  with  the  activities  offered  to  the  interns  in  the  oral 
surgery  clinic.  The  work  in  hospital  dentistry  also  affords  a  splendid 
training  for  these  dental  graduates.  The  men  applying  for  these 
positions  in  the  hospital  are  better  prepared  than  formerly.  They  are 
rendering  a  valuable  service  both  to  the  hospital  and  the  School. 

In  last  year's  report  Professor  Leroy  L.  Hartman  of  the  Division  of 
Operative  Dentistry  reported  the  results  of  his  work  on  dentin  de- 
sensitization.  On  January  21, 1936,  Dr.  Hartman  read  his  paper  en- 
titled "  A  New  and  Effective  Means  for  Dentin  Desensitization"  be- 
fore a  joint  meeting  of  the  First  and  Second  District  Dental  Societies 
of  New  York.  The  paper  presented  the  formula  and  instructions  for 
the  use  of  a  solution  which  immediately  became  known  as  Hart- 
man's  Solution.  Within  twenty-four  hours  the  solution  was  being 
compounded  and  used  from  Bombay,  India,  to  San  Francisco, 
California.  Immediate  world-wide  recognition  of  this  contribution 
to  dental  practice  has  followed. 

The  original  paper  was  read  in  practically  all  of  the  larger  Eastern 
cities  of  the  United  States,  and  was  published  in  its  entirety  in  four 
American  dental  journals.  It  has  also  been  translated  and  published 
in  many  foreign  languages.  The  last  one  just  received  is  in  Russian. 
Extracts  have  been  published  in  practically  every  foreign  country. 
The  new  revised  edition  of  Black's  Operative  Dentistry  has  given 
recognition  to  this  contribution.  Indications  and  methods  of  use  of 
the  solution  are  presented  all  through  the  text  on  cavity  preparation 
in  the  treatment  of  sensitive  dentin.  Innumerable  clinics  have  been 
given  upon  the  technical  use  of  this  solution.  In  Chicago  alone, 
on  June  10  of  this  year,  over  six  hundred  dentists  attended  the 
demonstrations. 

On  June  13,  1936,  Northwestern  University  conferred  upon  Dr. 
Hartman  die  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  in  recognition  of 
his  contribution  and  his  unselfish  gift  of  this  discovery  to  the  dental 
profession. 

Dr.  Maurice  Buchbinder  was  advanced  in  rank  from  Assistant 
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Professor  to  Associate  Professor,  and  Dr.  Milton  Miller  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  Instructor  from  Assistant.  During  diis  com- 
ing year  the  division  w^ill  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Carl  R.  Oman,  D.D.S.,  as  an  Assistant  Professor.  He  will 
begin  his  duties  the  first  of  September. 

The  Dental  Radiology  Division,  in  addition  to  rendering  the  usual 
x-ray  service  to  the  clinic,  has  cooperated  with  a  number  of  die  other 
divisions  in  their  research  problems.  The  fourth  set  of  x-ray  examin- 
ations of  the  teedi  of  the  inmates  of  the  State  School  for  Boys  at 
Warwick  was  completed  in  January.  Furdier  study  has  been  made 
of  the  mandibular  articulation  with  the  aid  of  an  x-ray  machine 
loaned  us  for  three  months  by  the  Picker  X-Ray  Company  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  Sidney  Riesner. 

The  Dental  Radiology  Handbook^  was  published  by  Dr.  Holliday, 
primarily  as  a  textbook  for  the  dental  hygiene  students.  The  sopho- 
more students  in  radiology  again  published  the  results  of  their 
course  of  study  in  a  neat  book  of  approximately  a  hundred  pages. 

The  second  liberal  grant  of  the  Commonwealdi  Fund  for  dental 
caries  research  terminated  in  October,  1935.  The  animal  material 
accumulated  during  this  investigation  is  now  being  studied  in  the 
Division  of  Oral  Histology  to  define  the  effect  of  deficient  diets  on 
the  teeth  of  monkeys. 

One  conclusion  attested  to  by  all  the  twelve  members  of  the  dental 
caries  research  group  was  that 

the  process  of  dental  decay  is  associated  both  with  environmental  factors  re- 
lated to  food  retention  and  lactobacillus  fermentation,  and  with  physiological 
factors  related  to  calcium-phosphorus  metabolism.  To  date,  evidence  as  to  the 
mechanism  whereby  physiological  influences  operate  suggest  that  they  work 
through  the  interior  of  teeth  rather  than  through  saliva. 

All  work  since  diat  time  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  calcium- 
phosphorus  metabolism  in  maintaining  sound  teedi. 

The  mechanism  by  which  teedi  are  naturally  protected  against 
caries  is  still  obscure.  Professor  Bodecker  has  made  progress  toward 
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a  solution  of  this  problem  by  demonstrating  the  presence  of  a  fluid 
in  the  teeth  (dental  lymph).  Powdered  dyes  were  sealed  in  the  teeth 
of  monkeys  and  dogs  by  Drs.  Applebaum  and  Lefkowitz.  These 
dyes  diffused  through  the  crowns,  reaching  the  surfaces  of  the 
teeth.  The  dental  lymph,  whose  presence  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  dyes  were  in  powder  form,  seems  to  be  active  in  physiological 
changes  in  the  teeth.  The  channels  which  transmit  the  dental  lymph 
also  are  open  to  the  Hartman  desensitizing  fluid.  One  reason  for 
the  success  of  the  Hartman  reagent  seems  to  be  its  miscibility  with 
the  dental  lymph. 

Dr.  Applebaum  has  been  investigating  mottled  enamel  from 
several  aspects.  He  has  studied  sections  of  such  teeth,  using  ordinary 
histological  technique  as  well  as  polarized  light  and  the  Grenz  ray 
(soft  x-ray).  He  is  also  collaborating  with  Professor  Schour  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  on  some  phases  of  this  problem. 

Dr.  Franklin  Holland,  who  has  been  working  in  the  field  of 
physical  chemistry  and  nutrition,  will  leave  the  Division  of  Oral 
Histology  on  July  i  because  of  the  termination  of  the  grant  of  the 
Commonwealth  Fund. 

Professor  Cahn  of  the  Division  of  Oral  Pathology  is  continuing 
the  work  started  last  year  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Dr.  Rowe  on 
the  embryology  of  rat  jaws  and  teeth.  This  research  embraces  a  histo- 
logical and  Grenz-ray  study  of  the  development  of  the  rat's  jaws  and 
teeth.  The  results  have  proved  to  be  very  interesting  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  apply  the  same  technique  to  other  animals. 

Dr.  Bartels  is  still  pursuing  his  work  on  mouth  fungi  and  the  role 
that  the  yeast  plays  in  denture  sore  mouth.  He  has  published  several 
papers  this  year  on  his  observations. 

As  pain  plays  so  great  a  part  in  dental  practice  and  as,  at  times,  it 
is  so  difficult  to  diagnose  its  cause,  collaboration  was  sought  with  the 
Department  of  Neurology.  The  division  was  fortunate  in  getting 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  Richard  Brickner,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Neurology,  who  entered  into  the  association  with  enthusiasm.  As 
an  experiment  a  number  of  lectures  were  given  to  students  by  Dr. 
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Brickner  on  what  was  tentatively  termed  "Dental  Neurology."  Dr. 
Cahn  and  Dr.  Brickner  are  making  an  intensive  study  on  the  oral 
influences  not  only  on  pain  but  on  other  neurological  disturbances 
with  a  view  of  instituting  a  regular  course  in  dental  neurology  and 
in  preparing  the  first  textbook  on  this  subject. 

The  use  of  motion  pictures  for  the  demonstration  of  dental  opera- 
tions in  tlie  Prosthetic  Division,  begun  as  an  experiment  a  year  ago, 
has  proved  to  be  helpful.  A  new  syllabus  in  crown  and  bridge  tech- 
nique supplements  the  infirmary  syllabus  in  this  subject  and  rounds 
out  the  written  instruction  in  the  subject  very  well.  The  division 
was  complimented  highly  by  members  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  for  the  proficiency  shown  in  crown  and 
bridge  work  by  our  graduates. 

Physical  properties  of  a  wide  variety  of  materials  recommended 
for  prosdietic  procedures  have  been  determined.  Injurious  as  well 
as  proper  methods  of  using  these  materials  have  been  learned,  and 
this  knowledge  is  a  distinct  aid  in  teaching. 

The  Prosthetic  Division  has  been  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Otolaryngology  to  assist  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  patients  who  are 
suffering  from  gradual  loss  of  hearing  and  injury  to  the  middle  ear. 
This  request  fits  in  very  well  with  the  division's  interest  in  bite- 
opening  problems. 

By  the  tragic  deaths  of  Professor  Arthur  T.  Rowe  and  Assistant 
Professor  Paul  B.  Wiberg  die  Prosthetic  Division  has  sustained  a  tre- 
mendous loss.  Dr.  Rowe  had  been  in  charge  of  this  division  since 
1926.  Following  the  deaths  of  these  men,  the  following  changes  in 
the  staff  were  made:  William  H.  Crawford  was  promoted  from 
Associate  Professor  to  Professor  and  appointed  executive  officer  of 
the  Prosthetic  Division.  Earle  B.  Hoyt  was  promoted  from  Assist- 
ant Professor  to  Associate  Professor.  Donald  J.  McLaughlin  and 
Gilbert  P.  Smith  were  promoted  from  Instructors  to  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors and  Harold  S.  Woodruff  was  promoted  from  Assistant  to 
Instructor. 

The  program  in  the  Division  of  Periodontia  has  gone  on  un- 
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changed  during  the  last  year.  Due  to  the  promotion  of  Professor 
HoUiday  to  the  position  of  Associate  Dean,  some  reorganization  of 
the  personnel  has  been  necessary.  Professor  Leonard  has  been  made 
head  of  the  division  and  is  doing  most  of  the  clinical  teaching.  Pro- 
fessor Hirschfeld  is  still  on  leave  of  absence  but  gives  a  series  of  lec- 
ture-demonstrations. Research  work  on  Vincent's  infection  started 
by  Dr.  Holliday  has  been  taken  over  by  Dr.  Leonard.  The  latter  is 
also  continuing  studies  already  in  progress  on  the  pathologic  effects 
of  abnormalities  in  occlusion,  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  relationship 
of  severe  mouth  and  dental  disease  to  clinical  pathological  findings. 
A  study  by  Drs.  Beube  and  Silver  on  restoration  of  bone  in  the  jaws 
by  means  of  implanting  bone  powder  is  continuing;  a  progress  re- 
port on  this  was  made  last  November. 

The  Division  of  Dentistry  for  Children  endeavors  to  emphasize 
particularly  the  proper  training  of  students  in  the  handling  of  the 
young  child  dental  patients  and  the  necessity  for  the  preservation  of 
complete  functioning  powers  of  the  deciduous  dentition.  In  order  to 
concentrate  particularly  on  deciduous  teeth,  the  division  now  ac- 
cepts only  children  ranging  from  those  having  newly  erupted  first 
dentitions  to  those  eight  years  of  age. 

A  comprehensive  collection  of  data  on  tooth  eruption  taken  from 
extensive  nutritional  study  files  in  the  division  and  from  records  of 
cooperative  children's  institutions  in  New  York  State  is  being  con- 
tinued. Each  year  more  new  cases  are  being  added  and  old  patients 
carried  along  in  the  conservation  of  deciduous  and  first  permanent 
molar  teeth.  Four  to  five  hundred  patients  are  now  under  care  and 
observation,  some  of  whom  have  been  studied  for  five  years  or  more. 
Observations,  accurately  recorded  and  periodically  reported,  show 
that  above  80  per  cent  of  deciduous  teeth  treated  are  being  carried 
on  to  normal  exfoliation  time.  There  is  also  a  high  percentage  of 
successful  cases  in  the  first  permanent  molar  groups.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Solomon  N.  Rosenstein  is  in  charge  of  this  work. 

The  study  of  normal  and  pathological  deciduous  enamel,  dentin, 
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pulp,  and  investing  hard  and  soft  tissues  was  begun  during  the  year 
1935-36  under  Assistant  Professor  Lewis  R.  Stowe.  Dr.  Bennett  M. 
Lathrop,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery, and  a  member  of  the  dental  staff  of  Letchworth  Village,  has 
charge  of  deciduous  tooth  modeling. 

A  recent  article  entitled  "New  Concept  of  the  Development  and 
Calcification  of  Teeth"  published  by  Professors  Ewing  C.  McBeath 
and  Charles  F.  Bodecker,  calls  the  attention  of  the  dental  profession 
to  work  done  by  Logan  and  Kronfeld  on  the  calcification  and  de- 
velopment of  teeth  which  renders  previous  information  obsolete. 
These  studies  are  being  correlated  with  clinical  observations  in  our 
children's  dental  clinic. 

Part  of  the  course  in  dental  medicine  (lectures)  is  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  junior  year  to  prepare  for  applied  work  in  the  senior 
year.  This  work  contributes  to  the  proper  orientation  of  dentistry 
and  the  recognition  and  intelligent  use  of  its  many  resources.  Proper 
guidance  of  dental  students  in  dental  medicine  is  winning  further 
approval  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
The  active  cooperation  from  the  Departments  of  Medicine  and  Ra- 
diology has  been  most  helpful.  The  invaluable  clinics  presented  by 
the  department  of  dermatology  of  Vanderbilt  Clinic  will  be  con- 
tinued and  supplemented  with  didactic  material. 

The  Division  of  Orthodontics  has  enjoyed  another  year  of  prog- 
ress in  each  of  its  three  divisions  of  teaching.  The  sectional  confer- 
ence and  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Dental  Schools  served  to  convince  the  staff 
more  firmly  that  the  plan  as  developed  at  Columbia  is  sound.  The 
undergraduate  students  are  taking  increasing  interest  in  the  appli- 
cation of  prevention  in  orthodontics  in  dieir  clinical  work. 

In  the  graduate  division,  there  have  been  seventeen  students  in  at- 
tendance, seven  of  whom  have  been  granted  the  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency in  orthodontia.  Registration  for  the  incoming  class  is  com- 
plete. There  is  a  waiting  list  of  applicants,  the  scholastic  records  of 
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whom  are  uniformly  good.  In  the  subdivision  of  advanced  and  ex- 
tension teaching,  a  course  has  been  announced  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  R.  H,  W.  Strang.  This  has  been  filled  v^^ith  orthodontists, 
many  of  whom  are  teachers  from  distances. 

Professor  Elizabeth  McDowell  of  Teachers  College  has  continued 
her  clinical  work  in  speech  correction  with  a  group  of  patients  in 
the  clinic,  in  amplification  of  the  report  which  she  made  before  the 
American  Society  of  Orthodontists  last  year.  Professor  Milo  Hell- 
man  is  continuing  his  studies  of  the  facial  types  of  the  young  adult 
groups.  He  presented  a  report  before  the  American  Society  of  Ortho- 
dontists at  the  last  meeting. 

A  study  of  nutrition,  health,  and  teeth  of  the  American  Eskimo  is 
being  continued  by  Professor  Leuman  M.  Waugh  in  the  Kuskok- 
wim-Hooper  Bay  tundra  district  of  Alaska.  The  base  laboratory 
started  at  Bethel,  Alaska,  last  year  is  being  extensively  equipped  for 
thorough-going  nutritional,  chemical,  and  bacteriological  studies. 
The  work  is  being  supported  jointly  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  Office  of  Indian  AiTairs,  and  Columbia  University.  Dr.  T. 
J.  Pyle  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Theo- 
dor  Rosebury,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  will  accompany 
Professor  Waugh.  The  study  will  be  continued  for  about  three  years. 
It  is  hoped  that  information  of  importance  both  to  the  Eskimo  and 
white  peoples  may  be  gained  by  this  study  of  the  caries-free  and  ex- 
cellent dentition  of  the  most  nearly  primitive  Eskimo  in  America. 

Dr.  Alfred  P.  Rogers  of  Boston  has  continued  to  contribute  a  short 
course  of  cine-illustrated  lectures  and  of  clinical  demonstrations  on 
myo-functional  therapy  in  orthodontics. 

The  urgent  need  for  funds  for  the  care  of  many  indigent  children 
who  apply  to  the  clinic  for  treatment  becomes  increasingly  evident. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  unfortunate  children  with  cleft  palates  and 
cleft  lips.  Much  could  be  done  for  them  by  combination  of  oral  sur- 
gery, orthodontics,  and  dental  prosthesis. 

The  Courses  in  Oral  Hygiene  registered  forty-five  students  and 
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graduated  forty-two.  The  clinics  for  practical  instruction  were  given 
in  three  separate  divisions;  one  at  the  Medical  Center,  one  in  the 
Pupin  Physics  Laboratories  on  the  Campus,  and  one  in  the  former 
Medical  School  building  at  West  59th  Street  and  Tenth  Avenue. 
The  total  number  of  prophylactic  treatments  given  in  tlie  three  clin- 
ics was  6,530.  The  clinic  at  the  Medical  Center  provided  excellent 
clinical  cases  for  the  student  hygienists,  giving  them  valuable  experi- 
ence in  the  technique  of  the  most  difficult  cases  procurable.  The  59th 
Street  clinic  has  just  closed  its  third  successful  year,  having  treated 
2,510  patients.  As  there  is  a  most  urgent  need  for  a  midtown  health 
center  for  the  children  of  this  immediate  neighborhood,  it  is  ear- 
nestly hoped  that  such  may  be  organized  at  an  early  date.  The  high 
schools  provided  excellent  clinical  material,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  student  hygienists  rendered  a  service  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  prohibitive  to  the  vast  majority  of  boys  and  girls.  The  im- 
portance of  the  Campus  clinic  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  visits 
made  each  year  by  the  students  and  members  of  the  Faculty.  Dental 
prophylaxis  has  become  an  essential  part  of  their  yearly  health  rou- 
tine. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WiLLARD  C.  RaPPLEYE, 

Dean. 
June  JO,  ig^6 


SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I936 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the  work  of 
the  School  of  Library  Service  for  the  academic  year  1935—36.  Inas- 
much as  the  past  year  was  the  tenth  since  the  School  was  established, 
it  has  seemed  appropriate  to  make  this  report  to  some  extent  a  re- 
view of  the  work  and  progress  of  the  School  during  its  first  decade. 

Registration  statistics  for  the  past  year  are  incorporated  in  Table 
I,  which  presents  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  enrollment  for  each 
of  the  ten  years  since  the  School  was  established.  In  its  tenth  year 
(1935-36)  the  total  enrollment  was  861,  with  468  of  this  number 
following  the  program  of  courses  laid  down  for  candidates  for  the 
first  professional  degree  (Bachelor  of  Science),  90  pursuing  ad- 
vanced courses  either  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  or  as  special  students,  and  303  either  taking  specialized 
courses  for  which  no  credit  is  given  or  courses  in  the  certificate 
curriculum  with  or  without  credit  toward  the  professional  certifi- 
cate. This  represents  an  increase  in  the  total  registration  of  about  10 
per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  The  total  is  11  less  than  in  1931—32, 
and  56  less  than  in  1930—31.  It  is  not  likely  that  under  present  poli- 
cies and  programs  the  enrollment  will  return  to  the  1930-31  peak 
for  several  years.  Out  of  the  total  registration  of  861  the  past  year  138 
were  men  and  723  women,  a  slight  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
men  as  reported  for  the  year  1934-35.  The  total  number  of  students 
admitted  for  study  without  previous  library  experience  was  33. 

No  particular  comment  or  explanation  of  the  figures  in  Table  I 
seems  to  be  called  for  unless  perhaps  as  to  the  group  tabulated  under 
the  heading  "Certificate  and  Noncredit."  Registrants  for  so-called 
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"noncredit"  courses  include  most  of  those  taking  courses  in  the  arts 
of  the  book,  such  as  hand  bookbinding,  as  well  as  many  studying  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  state  and  local  certification  without  wish- 
ing to  work  for  a  library  school  degree.  Some  nonlibrarian  groups 
are  also  included,  such  as  teachers  taking  courses  in  story-telling  and 
children's  literature.  A  number  of  the  noncredit  and  certificate 
courses  are  given  in  University  Classes. 

The  student  body  continues  as  in  past  years  to  be  drawn  from 
every  part  of  the  country  and  to  represent  a  large  number  of  colleges 
in  undergraduate  preparation.  Among  the  candidates  for  the  first 
professional  degree  in  regular  sessions  73  colleges  were  represented 
by  only  one  graduate  each  and  21  by  only  two  each.  Naturally,  more 
students  come  from  local  colleges  than  from  institutions  in  up-state 
New  York  and  in  other  states.  Eleven  received  their  first  Bachelor's 
degree  from  Hunter  College,  9  from  Barnard,  7  from  New  York 
University,  6  from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  7  from 
Columbia  College.  Institutions  outside  of  Greater  New  York  send- 
ing four  or  more  each  were:  Mount  Holyoke  (9),  Cornell  (5), 
Elmira  (4),  Harvard  (4),  University  of  Michigan  (4),  University 
of  Rochester  (4),  Smith  College  (4),  and  Vassar  (4).  The  thirty- 
two  second-year  graduates  received  their  general  first-year  training 
in  thirteen  different  library  schools,  12  of  them  in  the  School  of 
Library  Service,  4  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  3  in  Pratt  Institute, 
3  in  Western  Reserve  University,  2  in  the  former  library  school  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  i  in  the  New  York  State  Library 
School  before  it  moved  to  Columbia  in  1926,  and  i  in  each  of  the 
following:  Hampton  Institute,  University  of  London,  New  Jersey 
College  for  Women,  Drexel  Institute,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Li- 
brary School  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  and  Boone  University, 
China. 

The  first  professional  degree — Bachelor  of  Science — has  been 
granted  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  School  to  1,436  individuals, 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  to  131,  and  the  professional  certifi- 
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cate  to  48.  Any  measure  of  the  service  the  School  has  rendered 
vi^ould  also  have  to  take  into  account  the  large  number  of  students 
not  candidates  for  degrees  who  have  benefited  from  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  of  study. 

In  any  ultimate  analysis  the  service  of  a  professional  school  is  to  be 
measured  not  alone  by  the  number  of  its  students  and  graduates  but 
by  the  quality  of  their  work.  It  is  this  qualitative  criterion  which  the 
School  of  Library  Service  aims  to  apply  to  its  work.  Only  a  small 
proportion  of  graduates  have  failed  to  remain  in  library  service. 
Many  are,  of  course,  in  subordinate  positions  giving  inconspicuous 
but  efficient  service.  A  gratifyingly  large  proportion  of  every  class 
has,  however,  even  in  the  short  period  since  graduation  come  into 
positions  of  responsibility  and  leadership.  An  indication  of  the 
caliber  of  the  graduates  and  of  the  quality  of  their  training  may  be 
found  in  the  large  number  who  have  been  selected  as  instructors  in 
library  schools  and  other  training  agencies. 

The  School  of  Library  Service  has  had  the  advantage  from  the 
beginning  of  a  relatively  large  body  of  interested  alumni  which  now 
with  the  addition  of  ten  graduating  classes  numbers  about  three 
thousand.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  aspects  of  the  merger  of  the 
two  older  schools  with  the  new  Columbia  School  in  1926  was  the 
way  in  which  the  alumni  of  the  two  superseded  schools  imme- 
diately and  enthusiastically  transferred  their  interest  and  loyalty  to 
Columbia.  A  single  alumni  organization  was  promptly  formed  in 
which  the  leadership  has  been  taken  by  prominent  graduates  of  the 
two  predecessor  schools.  Each  of  the  older  groups  maintains  a 
formal  organization  to  administer  funds  which  they  held  at  the 
time  of  the  merger.  The  New  York  State  Library  School  Alumni 
Association  applies  all  its  income  from  invested  funds  to  some  form 
of  aid  to  students  of  the  School.  For  several  years  it  has  maintained 
three  scholarships  of  a  value  of  I300  each  for  second-year  students 
and  has  from  time  to  time  made  available  funds  to  be  loaned  or 
given  to  needy  students.  The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Library 
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School  of  the  New  York  PubHc  Library  continued  after  the  merger 
a  successful  campaign  to  raise  a  fund  to  endow  a  scholarship  in 
memory  of  Mary  Wright  Plummer,  the  first  principal  of  that  school 
and  a  member  of  the  first  class  of  the  Columbia  College  School  of 
Library  Economy. 

The  following  table  (Table  II)  shows  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  2,998  living  alumni,  divided  into  three  groups,  graduates 
of  the  two  predecessor  schools  and  of  the  School  of  Library  Service. 
All  but  one  of  the  forty-eight  states  are  represented.  New  York 
State,  as  would  be  expected,  claims  much  the  largest  number.  Next 
to  New  York  among  the  states  New  Jersey  comes  first,  Pennsyl- 
vania third,  Ohio  fourth,  California  fifth,  and  Massachusetts  sixth. 
Twenty-three  foreign  countries  are  represented,  32  being  in  Nor- 
way, 21  in  Canada,  and  13  in  China. 

TABLE  II 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALUMNI  AS  OF  JULY   I,   I936 

NYS — Columbia  College  School  of  Library  Economy  and  New  York  State 

Library  School. 
NY? — Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
SLS  — School  of  Library  Service,  Columbia  University. 

NYS  NYP  SLS  Total 

Alabama 2  3  10  15 

Arizona i  i  2 

Arkansas . .  5  5 

California 52  25  35  112 

Colorado 10  6  15  31 

Connecticut 20  15  35  70 

Delaware 4  2  6  12 

Florida 5  2  9  16 

Georgia i  3  9  13 

Idaho I  I  2  4 

Illinois 29  7  26  62 

Indiana 34  7  26  67 

Iowa 9  6  15  30 

Kansas 4  3  3  10 
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Kentucky 5  3  16  24 

Louisiana 3  11  14 

Maine 9  i  10  20 

Maryland 6  8  20  34 

Massachusetts 48  10  43  loi 

Michigan 18  15  43  76 

Minnesota 23  13  20  56 

Mississippi i  . .  6  7 

Missouri 15  2  8  25 

Montana i  i  4  6 

Nebraska 4  2  10  16 

New  Hampshire      ....       8  i  7  16 

New  Jersey 26  37  100  163 

New  Mexico . .  2  2 

New  York 201  174  674  I5O49 

North  Carolina 7  4  30  41 

North  Dakota . .  i  i 

Ohio 46  14  55  115 

Oklahoma 3  . .  7  10 

Oregon    .......       7  6  12  25 

Pennsylvania 41  23  79  143 

Rhode  Island 8  i  9  18 

South  Carolina 5  10  15 

South  Dakota i  2  3 

Tennessee 10  . .  22  32 

Texas 4  5  26  35 

Utah 2  . .  . .  2 

Vermont 8  3  6  17 

Virginia 6  4  33  43 

Washington 23  6  13  42 

West  Virginia 2  i  10  13 

Wisconsin 10  i  14  25 

Wyoming . .  4  4 

District  of  Columbia   ...     28  13  50  91 

Foreign 46  23  42  iii 

Address  unknown   ....   102  36  6  114 

Total 902  494                1,602  2,998 

A  curiously  naive  assumption  exists  here  and  there  that  the  large 
enrollment  in  the  School  of  Library  Service  must  be  the  result  of 
low  standards  for  admission  or  lack  of  care  in  the  selection  of  stu- 
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dents.  Both  assumptions  are,  of  course,  quite  without  basis  in  fact. 
College  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  country  who  have  decided  to 
enter  upon  careers  in  library  work  through  a  professional  training 
school  and  library  workers  who  find  it  desirable  to  supplement 
their  experience  by  thorough  professional  training  have  many 
reasons  for  wishing  to  take  that  training  in  New  York  City.  This 
makes  it  especially  necessary  for  the  Library  School  in  Columbia 
University  to  set  high  standards  for  admission  and  to  exercise  special 
care  in  the  selection  of  students.  Large  enrollments  may  be  said  to 
have  three  main  reasons,  the  large  local  demand  for  trained  libra- 
rians, the  general  reputation  of  Columbia  University  and  of  the 
School  of  Library  Service,  and  the  nation-wide  drawing  power  of 
the  metropolis.  The  large  number  of  applications  for  admission  is 
therefore  only  in  part  a  result  of  the  high  standards  maintained  by 
the  School ;  large  numbers  also  seek  admission  in  spite  of  high  tui- 
tion fees  and  the  high  standards  of  admission  and  careful  selection 
of  students. 

The  methods  and  results  of  the  selective  system  of  admission  have 
been  dealt  with  at  various  times  in  the  Dean's  Annual  Reports. 
Those  of  1929  and  1935  may  be  referred  to  in  particular.  It  needs 
only  to  be  stated  here  that  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  Reports  and 
annual  Announcement  are  not  merely  a  theoretical  ideal  but  are 
applied  fully  and  literally.  Conclusive  evidence  that  the  admission 
procedure  followed  from  the  beginning  has  been  effective  in  select- 
ing students  of  much  more  than  average  ability  was  presented  in 
the  report  for  1935.  A  study  of  the  college  records  of  the  646  B.S. 
graduates  of  the  years  1929  to  1933  showed  that  91.2  per  cent  had 
ranked  in  scholarship  in  the  upper  three  quarters  of  their  college 
classes,  70.9  per  cent  in  the  upper  half,  and  42.9  per  cent  in  the  top 
quarter,  while  only  8.8  per  cent  ranked  scholastically  in  the  lowest 
quarter  of  their  college  classes.  The  surprisingly  high  predictive 
value  of  the  scholastic  rank  attained  by  applicants  in  their  college 
classes,  as  disclosed  in  this  study,  has  led  to  placing  even  greater  re- 
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liance  than  in  tlie  past  on  the  quality  of  the  applicants'  work  in  col- 
lege. As  a  part  of  the  routine  procedure,  the  Director  of  University 
Admissions  now  obtains  from  the  registrar  of  his  college  each  appli- 
cant's rank  in  his  graduating  class  or  as  close  an  estimate  of  his  rank 
as  can  be  made.  Applicants  who  ranked  in  the  lowest  or  fourth 
quarter  of  their  class  are  rejected  automatically.  Those  who  ranked 
in  the  third  quarter  are  also  rejected  unless  satisfactory  evidence  is 
produced  that  their  college  record  is  an  inadequate  index  of  their 
general  ability  and  probable  success  in  the  School  and  in  the  library 
field.  Such  exceptional  third-quarter  applicants  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  that  they  are  of  better  than  average  ability  by  taking 
a  thorough  and  reliable  intelligence  test.  By  following  this  simple 
procedure  it  is  believed  that  in  the  future  the  degree  of  the  School 
will  not  be  given  to  any  man  or  woman  who  is  not  above  the  average 
of  college  graduates  in  general  ability.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  yet 
easy  to  eliminate  also  all  applicants  who,  although  they  may  have 
the  necessary  intellectual  ability,  may  turn  out  to  be  lacking  in  some 
of  the  essential  personal  qualifications  for  the  higher  levels  of 
professional  library  service. 

New  York  City  provides  an  almost  ideal  location  for  a  library 
school.  Here,  in  the  first  place,  are  to  be  found  literally  hundreds  of 
libraries  and  library  systems  of  all  types  and  sizes.  Nearby  suburban 
and  rural  communities  complete  the  entire  range  of  library  services 
required  for  student  observation  and  participation.  It  is  also  a  great 
advantage  for  a  library  school  to  be  located  at  die  center  of  book  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  the  country.  Librarians  need  likewise 
the  acquaintance  which  they  can  get  in  New  York  of  the  work  of 
progressive  museums  and  other  educational  agencies  of  many  kinds. 
The  great  variety  of  literary,  educational,  and  artistic  activities  adds 
immeasurably  to  the  advantages  any  librarian-in-training  may 
realize  from  a  period  of  residence  in  New  York  City,  especially  in 
the  case  of  men  and  women  whose  homes  are  in  the  West  and  South 
remote  from  metropolitan  centers. 
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A  demand  for  training-in-service  exists  in  New  York  City  on  a 
scale  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  This  need  the  School  has  recog- 
nized and  has  attempted  to  meet.  Beginning  in  its  first  year  it  has 
admitted  part-time  students  to  an  extent  not  hitherto  attempted  and 
has  given  tliem  an  opportunity  to  do  a  part  of  their  work  in  classes 
meeting  in  the  evening  and  at  other  convenient  hours.  From  the 
beginning  the  School  has  also  offered  practically  its  entire  program 
in  every  Summer  Session,  providing  a  very  effective  and  satisfactory 
method  of  training-in-service  for  library  workers  located  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Plans  referred  to  in  last  year's  report  for  a  reorganization  of  the 
first-year  curriculum  and  for  changes  in  administrative  procedures 
have  since  been  completed  and  will  be  put  into  effect  in  the  1936 
Summer  Session.  The  new  program,  in  brief,  represents  a  change 
of  emphasis  from  technical  knowledge  and  efficiency  to  the  broader 
aspects  of  librarianship.  Without  minimizing  the  importance  of 
technical  knowledge  and  skill,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  lay  the 
basis  for  it  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  student  a  broader  book 
knowledge,  a  more  scholarly  approach  to  his  work  as  student  and 
librarian,  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  function  of  the  library 
under  modern  social  conditions  and  as  an  important  factor  in  any 
adequate  educational  program. 

The  new  administrative  procedures  are  aimed  to  eliminate  as  far 
as  possible  students  who  lack  either  the  ability  or  the  personal 
qualifications  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  new  program  of  instruc- 
tion or  to  rise  above  the  subprofessional  or  semiprofessional  grades 
of  service,  useful  and  necessary  as  such  workers  undoubtedly  are  in 
every  library.  A  plan  of  preparing  and  administering  achievement 
tests,  entirely  new  in  library  training,  has  been  developed  and  will 
be  put  into  effect  next  year.  This  plan,  taking  advantage  of  the  latest 
developments  in  the  measurement  of  achievement  at  high  school 
and  college  levels,  is  designed  to  do  two  things :  to  enable  the  incom- 
ing student  to  begin  his  work  at  the  level  on  which  a  year's  study 
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will  yield  the  greatest  returns,  and  to  base  die  professional  degree 
not  upon  a  certain  number  of  credits  accumulated  by  the  process  of 
taking  courses  but  upon  evidence  obtained  through  objective,  com- 
prehensive examinations,  scientifically  prepared  and  administered, 
that  the  candidate  possesses  the  fundamental  knowledge,  skills,  and 
aptitudes  essential  for  service  involving  responsibility  or  leadership. 
The  preliminary  announcement  of  the  new  program  called  forth 
much  favorable  comment.  The  director  of  an  accredited  library 
school  wrote : 

We  read  with  interest  the  account  of  your  plan  for  a  change  in  curriculum  as 
published  in  the  New  Yor\  Times.  We  hasten  to  tell  you  how  pleased  we  are 
with  the  whole  idea  and  with  the  fact  that  a  student  may  prove  his  ability  to 
attack  directly  the  problems  on  the  higher  levels  of  professional  service.  The 
plan  seems  to  break  down  the  limitations  which  we  have  been  aware  of  in  our 
library  school  curricula  and  to  emancipate  the  mature  student  who  is  capable 
of  promoting  studies  in  the  field  of  librarianship  through  his  individual  con- 
tribution. The  Columbia  School  again  leads  over  the  threshold  of  education 
for  librarianship  as  its  founder  did  in  the  eighties.  Success  to  all  your  plans! 

Under  the  new  plan  for  the  first-year  curriculum  the  training 
represented  by  the  professional  certificate  is  identical  in  all  essential 
respects  with  that  for  the  first  professional  degree.  Most  of  the  so- 
called  certificate  courses  have  for  several  years  been  given  by  the 
full-time  members  of  the  Faculty  and  are  in  effect  evening  sections 
of  first-year  courses  given  in  daytime  classes.  Consequently,  the  part- 
time  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree  may  now  be  per- 
mitted to  take  much  of  his  work  in  the  evening  certificate  courses, 
while  the  candidate  for  the  certificate  may  take  a  large  part  of  his 
work  in  daytime  classes.  The  only  essential  difference  between  the 
certificate  and  the  degree  is  that  for  the  former  a  candidate  need 
offer  only  two  years  of  approved  study  in  a  liberal  arts  college.  The 
certificate  course  is  designed  mainly  for  the  mature  and  experienced 
library  worker  whose  college  degree  is  from  an  institution  not  on 
Columbia's  approved  list  or  who  failed  to  complete  a  course  in  an 
approved  college.  The  difference  is  one  of  quantity,  not  of  quality 
of  college  education.  A  college  graduate  who  is  not  eligible  for  the 
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degree  because  of  a  mediocre  college  record  is  also  ineligible  for  die 
certificate. 

No  radical  change  is  contemplated  for  the  second  year  of  pro- 
fessional study.  The  present  policy  is  to  offer  specialized  programs 
of  advanced  instruction  in  all  the  more  important  fields  of  library 
service,  an  effort  being  made  to  secure  a  high  degree  of  flexibility 
so  as  to  provide  for  each  student's  individual  needs.  This  group  of 
students  is  encouraged  to  make  as  much  use  as  possible  of  the  offer- 
ings in  other  parts  of  the  University,  particularly  in  the  Graduate 
Faculties. 

No  special  effort  has  so  far  been  made  to  develop  a  program  of 
study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  demand  for 
the  doctorate  in  library  service  has  been  pretty  limited,  though  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  among  the  colleges  and  universities  to  seek  as 
head  librarians  men  who  not  only  have  thorough  professional  train- 
ing but  also  a  scholarly  acquaintance  with  some  field  of  knowledge 
ordinarily  represented  by  the  doctorate.  This  seems  to  point  to  the 
advisability  of  developing  the  plan  for  a  type  of  doctoral  training 
which  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Columbia  plan."  This  plan  was 
discussed  at  length  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1930-31  (pp.  8-20). 
Although  that  statement  should  be  read  to  gain  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  plan,  it  may  be  explained  in  brief  that  it  calls  for  a  close 
cooperation  between  the  School  of  Library  Service  and  the  Grad- 
uate Faculties  of  the  University,  in  which  the  latter  provide  the 
student  an  opportunity  to  lay  the  foundations  for  thorough  scholar- 
ship and  training  in  methods  of  research  in  some  subject  of  his 
choice,  while  the  Library  School  Faculty  provides  certain  advanced 
courses  of  instruction  which  assist  the  candidate  to  apply  his  schol- 
arship to  the  practical  problems  of  library  service.  The  cooperating 
Graduate  Faculty  expects  the  candidate  to  comply  in  all  essential 
respects  with  its  normal  requirements  for  the  degree.  The  Library 
School  selects  the  candidate  to  be  recommended  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Instruction,  furnishes  the  student  the  necessary 
guidance  in  formulating  his  program,  provides  such  instruction  and 
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research  as  may  be  required  in  the  distinctly  professional  field,  and 
supplements  the  offerings  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  in  special  sub- 
jects of  importance  to  the  librarian. 

The  School  will  probably  recommend  no  candidate  for  the  Doc- 
tor's degree  under  this  plan  who  has  not  taken  the  Master's  degree 
in  some  strong  library  school.  The  number  of  candidates  for  the 
doctorate  under  this  plan  will  never  be  large  because  the  require- 
ments are  such  as  to  mean  that  most  librarians  seeking  the  degree 
for  its  adventitious  advantages  rather  than  for  what  it  stands  in  the 
way  of  scholarship  and  achievement  will  prefer  to  obtain  it  in  one 
of  the  several  ways  open  to  him  at  one-half  to  one-diird  the  cost  in 
time  and  money.  The  minimum  period  in  which  the  doctorate  can 
be  attained  under  the  "Columbia  plan"  is  approximately  six  years 
after  receiving  the  Bachelor's  degree — one  year  for  the  general  pro- 
fessional course,  one  year  to  meet  the  experience  required  of  candi- 
dates for  the  Master's  degree,  one  year  for  the  Master's  degree  in  the 
School  of  Library  Service,  an  additional  year  of  professional  experi- 
ence, and  two  years  of  resident  graduate  study. 

The  School  of  Library  Service  makes  an  effort  to  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  the  progress  of  its  graduates,  but  it  proceeds  on  the  as- 
sumption that  after  a  graduate  has  made  good  in  his  first  position 
it  is  best  for  him  to  take  the  responsibility  for  shaping  his  own  pro- 
fessional career.  It  never  assumes  that  it  is  under  any  obligation  to 
see  that  its  graduates  are  pushed  ahead  in  salary  and  rank  regardless 
of  merit.  It  is  always  ready  to  give  advice  when  requested  and  to 
help  the  graduate  in  all  legitimate  ways  to  advance  his  professional 
interests,  but  it  tries  to  avoid  excessive  "maternalism."  It  is  not  in- 
different to  the  economic  welfare  of  its  graduates,  but  it  has  no 
desire  to  engage  in  pure  alumni  "boosting." 

For  some  years,  however  the  School  has  been  conscious  of  the  need 
of  following  up  its  younger  and  less  experienced  graduates,  particu- 
larly those  who  take  positions  in  small  isolated  libraries,  which 
provide  no  opportunity  or  incentive  for  continued  personal  and 
professional  growth.  It  is  feared  that  too  many  graduates  begin  to 
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Stagnate  mentally  and  professionally  in  a  short  time  after  complet- 
ing their  course.  The  School  does  feel  that  it  may  be  under  some 
obligation  to  help  keep  the  younger  alumni  intellectually  and  pro- 
fessionally alive  and  developing.  Plans  have  been  considered  for 
this  kind  of  "adult  education"  for  librarians,  but  the  funds  necessary 
for  organizing  and  developing  such  a  plan  have  not  been  available. 
No  library  school  has  undertaken  anything  of  this  kind  and  yet 
there  does  seem  to  be  a  real  need  for  it. 

The  academic  year  1936-37  w^ill  vv^itness  the  completion  of  a  half 
century  of  formal  training  for  librarianship.  Melvil  Dewey,  then 
Librarian  of  Columbia  College,  on  January  5,  1887,  in  connection 
with  the  Library  of  the  College,  opened  the  School  of  Library 
Economy,  the  first  school  in  this  country,  and  probably  the  first 
school  of  the  kind  in  any  country,  for  the  professional  training  of 
librarians.  After  its  first  two  years  at  Columbia,  Dr.  Dewey  took  the 
School  to  the  State  Education  Department  at  Albany  where  it  was 
conducted  as  the  New  York  State  Library  School  until  1926,  when 
it  was  brought  back  to  Columbia  as  an  integral  part  of  the  School  of 
Library  Service. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  professional 
training  for  librarians  obviously  has  much  more  than  a  local  signifi- 
cance, and  yet  it  has  seemed  to  be  incumbent  upon  Columbia  to  take 
the  initiative  in  laying  plans  for  the  proper  observance  of  this  anni- 
versary on  a  nation-wide  scale.  Accordingly  sixteen  alumni  of  the 
School  who  are  now  deans  or  directors  of  accredited  library  schools 
have  been  asked  to  serve  as  a  planning  committee  for  the  observance 
of  the  anniversary  by  library  schools,  professional  organizations, 
and  others  interested.  Miss  Edith  M.  Fair,  Director  of  the  Library 
School  of  New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  one  of  the  sixteen  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  consented  to  serve  as  chairman  and  began 
active  work  in  May.  Another  alumnus.  Dr.  James  I.  Wyer,  Director 
of  the  New  York  State  Library,  who  was  Director  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School  from  1908  to  1926,  will  serve  as  honorary 
chairman  of  the  anniversary  committee. 
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When  the  new  library  school  was  established  at  Columbia  in  1926 
the  best  possible  temporary  provision  was  made  for  it  in  Earl  Hall, 
where  it  passed  its  first  year.  For  the  next  seven  years  it  occupied 
East  Hall.  In  the  fall  of  1934  it  moved  into  its  permanent  home  in 
South  Hall,  the  new  University  Library  building.  These  splendid 
new  quarters  and  its  very  complete  equipment  are  described  in  an 
illustrated  pamphlet  published  by  the  University  in  1935.  It  is  safe 
to  predict  that  these  incomparable  physical  facilities  will  remain 
outstanding  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  specialized  library  for  the  use  of  the  School  is  believed  to  be 
the  most  complete  and  most  adequate  for  instruction  and  research 
in  these  fields  of  any  in  the  country.  This  is  the  result  of  a  definite 
policy  adopted  in  1926,  beginning  with  the  collection  built  up  by  the 
Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  in  the  years  1911  to 
1926  and  the  material  already  in  the  possession  of  the  University 
Library.  Books  and  pamphlets  in  the  field  of  bibliography,  library 
economy,  book  production,  and  special  classes  of  books  for  instruc- 
tional purposes  now  number  about  twenty-one  thousand.  In  addi- 
tion, the  files  contain  about  seven  thousand  reports  of  some  five 
hundred  libraries,  not  including  the  reports  of  college  and  univer- 
sity libraries  which  form  a  part  of  the  2,800  administrative  reports 
of  three  or  four  hundred  colleges  and  universities.  For  the  use  of 
students  preparing  for  library  service  in  educational  institutions  a 
collection  of  college  catalogues  is  kept  up-to-date,  this  section  now 
numbering  about  eight  thousand.  Nearly  two  hundred  periodicals 
are  currently  received  in  the  fields  of  library  economy,  bibliography, 
book  reviewing,  and  education.  The  work  of  the  library  school  stu- 
dent, like  the  work  of  the  practicing  librarian,  touches  upon  nearly 
every  field  of  knowledge.  In  these  related  fields  the  School  makes  no 
pretense  of  building  up  its  own  collections.  Only  a  few  of  the  basic 
works  are  purchased,  books  for  student  use  being  borrowed  from 
other  departments  of  the  University  Library  or  students  directed  to 
the  books  in  their  normal  location. 

Professor  Isabella  K.  Rhodes  was  absent  on  regular  sabbatical 
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leave  during  both  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions.  In  the  Spring  Ses- 
sion Professor  John  S.  Cleavinger  was  on  leave,  his  advanced  course 
in  public  library  administration  being  given  by  Dr.  Joseph  L. 
Wheeler,  Librarian  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore,  and 
his  courses  in  book  selection  by  Mrs.  Katherine  Ball  Everitt. 

Fellowships  granted  by  the  American  Library  Association  from 
funds  supplied  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  were  held  by  Walter 
B.  Williams,  A.B.,  Williams  College,  1928,  B.S.,  University  of 
Illinois  Library  School,  193 1;  and  Ella  V.  Aldrich,  A.B.,  Louisiana 
State  University,  1923,  A.M.,  1931,  B.S.,  School  of  Library  Service, 
Columbia,  1930.  Scholarships  provided  annually  by  the  New  York 
State  Library  School  Alumni  Association  were  held  by  Lucy  M. 
Buker,  B.Litt.,  Boston  University,  1916,  B.L.S.,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1922;  and  Charles  L.  Bursik,  Jr.,  A.B.,  University 
of  Nebraska,  1935,  Nebraska  Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  1931- 
35.  Roberts  Fellowships,  awarded  by  the  University  to  students 
born  in  Iowa  and  graduated  from  an  Iowa  college  or  university, 
were  held  by  Harold  D.  Peterson,  A.B.,  State  University  of  Iowa, 

1933,  A.M.,  1934;  and  Mary  E.  Brindley,  B.S.,  Iowa  State  College, 

1934,  Fellowships  provided  by  die  Rockefeller  Foundation  brought 
to  the  School  for  second-year  work  Hans  Jenssen,  University  of 
Oslo,  1925,  University  of  London,  School  of  Librarianship,  1928, 
University  of  Leipzig,  1933;  Vi-Lien  Wong,  B.A.,  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity (China),  1919,  B.S.,  School  of  Library  Service,  Columbia, 

1935,  Librarian,  St.  John's  University;  and  Tsu  Ping  Tsao,  B.A., 
University  of  Nanking,  1927,  University  of  Nanking  Library, 

1927-35- 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  "Columbia  University  Stud- 
ies in  Library  Service"  were  published  during  the  year  by  Columbia 
University  Press — Preparation  for  School  Library  WorJ{,  by  Lucile 
F.  Fargo,  Research  Associate,  and  The  Curriculum  in  Library 
Schools,  by  Professor  Ernest  J.  Reece.  An  advisory  commitee  to  co- 
operate with  the  Press  in  selecting  material  for  publication  was  or- 
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ganized  under  die  chairmanship  of  die  Dean  of  die  School.  Its  nine 
members  are:  To  serve  until  October  i,  1936:  Charles  H.  Brown, 
Librarian,  Iowa  State  College;  Rebecca  B.  Rankin,  Librarian, 
Municipal  Reference  Library,  New  York;  Paul  North  Rice,  Direc- 
tor of  Libraries,  New  York  University.  To  serve  until  October  i, 
1937:  Leslie  E.  Bliss,  Librarian,  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  and 
Art  Gallery,  San  Marino,  California;  Lucy  E.  Fay,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Library  Service,  Columbia  University ;  Phineas L.Windsor, 
Librarian  of  the  University  and  Director  of  the  Library  School,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  To  serve  until  October  i,  1938:  Charles  H. 
Compton,  Assistant  Librarian,  St.  Louis  Public  Library;  H.  M. 
Lydenberg,  Director,  The  New  York  Public  Library;  Ernest  J. 
Reece,  Professor  of  Library  Service,  Columbia  University;  Henry 
B.  Van  Hoesen,  Librarian,  Brown  University. 

For  the  substantial  progress  which  it  is  believed  is  shown  by  the 
record  of  the  School  in  its  first  ten  years,  I  wish  to  thank  you  first  of 
all.  Your  understanding  of  our  problems  and  your  constant  inter- 
est and  support  have  meant  much  to  the  School  of  Library  Serv- 
ice. I  wish  also  to  express  the  keenest  appreciation  of  the  unfailing 
attitude  of  cooperation  and  helpfulness  on  the  part  of  all  the  ad- 
ministrative officers  of  the  University.  Special  acknowledgement  is 
likewise  due  to  the  staff  of  the  University  Libraries.  The  effective- 
ness of  any  library  school  is  conditioned  to  a  high  degree  by  the  re- 
sources and  personnel  of  the  libraries  upon  which  it  depends  for 
instructional  material  and  the  object  lessons  they  offer  to  students. 
Finally,  and  of  the  greatest  importance,  have  been  the  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  duty  of  the  entire  teaching  and  administrative  staff  of 
the  School. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  C.  Williamson 
Dean 

June  ^o,  ig^6 


UNIVERSITY  ADMISSIONS 
REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,1936 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  for  the  academic 
year  1935-36. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  write  that  the  number  of  appUcations 
for  admission  under  the  Graduate  Faculties,  the  several  profes- 
sional schools,  and  Columbia  College  showed  an  increase,  small  but 
marked,  over  the  number  received  in  the  preceding  year,  thus  con- 
tinuing a  trend  which  had  first  evidenced  itself  in  1934-35.  This 
increase  in  the  number  of  applications  for  admission  to  degree  status 
was  matched  by  a  proportional  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants 
for  admission  to  University  Extension  who  desired  permission  to 
work  toward  a  degree  or  certificate  or  gave  as  their  objective  the 
completion  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  a  professional 
school. 

While  the  increase  noted  was  not  numerically  large,  neverthe- 
less the  continuance  of  an  upward  curve  can  be  taken  as  a  significant 
sign  of  the  times,  particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  it  repre- 
sents a  complete  reversal  of  the  trend  shown  during  the  years 
1930-33,  when  each  succeeding  September,  February,  and  July 
brought  a  smaller  number  of  applicants  to  the  University.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  this  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants  was 
not  an  isolated  phenomenon,  but  occurred  fairly  generally  through- 
out the  country,  not  only  in  the  tax-supported  institutions,  but  in 
private  institutions. 

As  in  the  preceding  year,  applications  for  admission  to  the  pro- 
fessional Schools  of  Architecture,  Business,  Engineering,  Journal- 
ism, and  Law,  totaled  approximately  twelve  hundred.  The  number 
of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Schools  of  Architecture,  Business, 
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Engineering,  and  Journalism  increased  slightly  over  the  preceding 
year,  but  this  gain  in  numbers  was  counterbalanced  by  a  falling 
oflf  in  the  number  of  applications  for  admission  to  the  Law  School. 

The  only  one  of  the  above  schools  to  benefit  from  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  was  the  School 
of  Journalism  which  received  139  as  against  115  the  previous  year, 
an  increase  of  24,  or  21  per  cent.  In  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  applicants,  no  change  was  made  in  the  previously  established 
policy  of  admitting  not  more  than  75  students. 

If  it  were  possible  to  contrast  this  group  of  applicants  with  pre- 
vious groups  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  same  school,  it 
would  become  obvious  immediately  that  it  included  an  unusually 
large  number  of  students  who  not  only  had  strong  interests  in 
the  profession  of  journalism  but  who  were  well  equipped  by  train- 
ing and  temperament  to  profit  from  the  work  of  the  School.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  no  one  section  of  the  country  supplied 
an  abnormally  large  proportion  of  the  applicants.  This  circum- 
stance is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  situation  of  a  few  years  ago  when 
most  of  the  applicants  for  admission  to  this  school  came  from  the 
eastern  seaboard  and  many  of  them  presented  academic  records 
so  unpromising  as  to  lead  to  their  immediate  elimination. 

The  credit  for  the  improvement  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
application  group  belongs  to  Dean  Ackerman  and  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Journahsm.  Their  insistence  on  high  standards  of  scholar- 
ship and  a  professional  approach  to  the  training  of  journalists  has 
stimulated  a  continuous  stream  of  inquiries  from  all  parts  of  the 
continent,  and  has  provided  not  only  the  large  group  of  applications 
from  which  the  class  for  the  past  year  was  drawn,  but  the  promise  of 
even  larger  and  better  qualified  groups  in  the  future. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years,  the  number  of  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  Courses  in  Optometry  failed  to  show  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year,  the  total  of  applicants  being  117,  exactly 
the  same  as  for  the  previous  year.  It  is  pleasant  to  record,  however. 
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that  the  applicants  this  year  offered,  as  a  group,  stronger  academic 
records  than  those  presented  by  any  previous  group  and  that  as  a 
result  it  was  possible  to  select  an  entering  class  that  was  better 
prepared  and  more  satisfactory  from  a  professional  standpoint  than 
any  class  admitted  previously.  The  interest  in  this  profession  is 
becoming  so  great  and  the  number  of  inquiries  concerning  the  pos- 
sibility of  admission  so  large  that  it  is  probable  that  within  the  next 
five  years  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  will  exceed  150. 
When  it  is  considered  that  it  is  not  possible  to  accommodate  more 
than  fifty  students  without  materially  expanding  the  facilities  at 
the  disposal  of  the  optometry  staff,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Uni- 
versity has  an  opportunity  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  profession  of 
optometry  by  administering  the  admission  of  prospective  optome- 
trists in  such  a  way  that  only  the  very  highest  calibre  students  will 
be  admitted.  In  furtherance  of  this  aim,  it  may  be  that  within  the 
next  three  years  I  will  be  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  University 
Council  that  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  program  in  op- 
tometry be  materially  increased,  and  that  thereafter  particular  stress 
be  laid  upon  thorough  preparation  in  English,  the  social  studies, 
and  modern  foreign  language  without  lessening  the  present  empha- 
sis on  mathematics  and  science.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  change 
would  not  only  insure  a  group  of  applicants  well  prepared  in  the 
humanities  and  the  social  studies  as  well  as  in  mathematics  and 
science  but  would  tend  to  give  preference  at  admission  to  those 
students  who,  having  made  an  early  choice  of  their  professional 
objective,  had  planned  their  programs  accordingly  and  would 
largely  eliminate  those  students  who,  having  been  unable  to  carry 
out  their  previous  plans,  had  turned  to  optometry  as  an  alternative 
but  distinctly  second  choice. 

The  School  of  Library  Service,  concerning  which  no  previous 
report  has  been  made  because  of  the  lack  of  figures  providing  a 
basis  of  comparison  with  preceding  years,  received  277  applications 
for  admission  as  compared  with  236  for  the  preceding  year.  Ways 
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have  been  found  to  make  effective  a  suggestion  of  Dean  William- 
son's to  the  effect  that  the  applicant's  undergraduate  college  be 
requested  to  supply  not  only  a  transcript  of  the  student's  record,  but 
also  a  statement  concerning  the  student's  rank  in  his  graduating 
class.  Already  the  information  supplied  in  answer  to  our  requests 
has  been  of  great  value  to  those  concerned  v^^ith  the  actual  admis- 
sion of  candidates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  in  the  future  supply 
a  valuable  body  of  material  for  a  study  concerning  the  efficacy  of 
a  system  of  selective  admission  on  the  graduate  level. 

The  number  of  applications  for  admission  under  the  Faculties  of 
Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science  did  not,  as  might 
be  expected,  show  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  1,852  applications  were  received  as  against  1,855  ^^ 
previous  year.  There  is  obviously  no  significant  information  to  be 
gained  from  an  analysis  of  these  two  figures.  It  may,  however,  be 
remarked  in  passing  that  the  high  figures  of  the  previous  years 
were  attained  only  as  a  result  of  a  heavy  last-minute  registration, 
whereas  the  applications  were  received  this  year  at  a  much  earlier 
date.  A  possible  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact  is  that  finan- 
cial conditions  throughout  the  country  have  eased  enough  to  allow 
people  to  make  early  plans  regarding  the  continuance  of  their  edu- 
cation. 

Applications  for  admission  to  Columbia  College  totaled  1,769  as 
against  1,756  for  September,  1934.  This  is  the  largest  number  of 
applications  for  admission  to  that  school  of  the  University  ever 
received.  Here  it  is  interesting  to  provide  a  comparison  of  this  figure 
with  the  figures  for  the  five  preceding  years: 

Year  Number 

1930  1405 

193 1  1529 

1932  1703 

1933  1630 

1934  1756 

1935  1769 
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When  it  is  considered  that  during  the  years  covered  by  these  figures 
the  country  w^as  passing  through  a  severe  economic  depression, 
the  mere  fact  that  applications  increased  from  1,405  in  1930  to  1,769 
in  1935,  an  increase  of  26  per  cent,  is  so  arresting  as  to  call  for 
examination  and,  if  possible,  explanation. 

It  is  unfortunately  too  large  an  undertaking  to  present  a  detailed 
study  of  the  applications  for  admission  to  Columbia  College  that 
have  been  received  during  the  last  six  years,  aldiough  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  complete  and  present  such  a  study  next 
year.  Lacking  such  a  detailed  study,  it  may,  however,  be  stated  on 
the  basis  of  the  objective  evidence  at  hand  that  during  the  last  six 
years  Columbia  College  seems  to  have  made  an  increasingly  strong 
appeal  to  students  not  only  of  the  New  York  City  schools,  but  also 
to  those  of  the  urban  and  rural  areas  removed  from  New  York  City. 
It  is  more  than  possible  that  one  reason  for  this  appeal  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  at  no  time  during  the  last  six  years  have  the  scholastic 
standards  of  Columbia  College  been  lowered.  The  maintenance 
of  these  high  standards  has  in  turn  been  made  possible  only  by 
the  action  of  the  University  in  refusing  to  follow  the  lead  of  some 
other  institutions  and  lower  standards  in  the  hope  of  enlarging 
the  student  body.  In  my  opinion,  the  appreciation  of  this  fact  by 
students  and  prospective  students  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  yearly  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants  for  Columbia  Col- 
lege. 

When  it  is  considered  that  a  maximum  of  550  students  may  be 
admitted  to  Columbia  College  annually,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has 
been  possible,  throughout  the  depression  years,  to  choose  one  out  of 
three  applicants  for  admission.  This  fact  is  of  die  utmost  impor- 
tance in  considering  the  situation  in  which  Columbia  College  is 
today,  for  had  circumstances  been  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  the  College  to  retain  its  present  size  and  to  continue  to 
operate  as  an  institution  of  the  first  rank. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  I  have  undertaken  to  substantiate 
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this  Statement  by  attempting  to  show  in  broad  outHne  the  practical 
effect  of  systems  of  selective  admission  upon  the  educational  and 
financial  status  of  those  institutions  which  have  adopted  such  sys- 
tems. I  have  also  attempted  to  show  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture 
by  referring  to  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  institutions 
which  have  not  been  fit  to  or  felt  themselves  unable  to  adopt  such 
systems. 

In  my  report  for  the  academic  year  1934-35  ^  pointed  out  that  the 
depression  had  affected  the  majority  of  American  colleges  in  two 
ways.  First  of  all,  the  enrollments  had  decreased  since  many  of 
the  students  were  unable  for  financial  reasons  to  bear  the  expense 
of  continuing  their  college  work,  and  many  prospective  students 
were  for  the  same  reasons  unable  to  enter  college.  In  addition,  a 
proportion  (which  varied  from  one  institution  to  another)  of  the 
students  found  it  necessary  to  call  upon  the  college  for  financial 
assistance  in  order  to  enable  them  to  complete  their  work.  In  the 
second  place,  the  stable  income  of  the  colleges  from  endowment 
funds,  or  annual  gifts,  or  public  moneys,  which  had  grown  so  rap- 
idly during  the  years  of  prosperity  that  it  had  come  to  be  regarded 
as  subject  to  increase  but  not  decrease,  fell  off  sharply.  The  opera- 
tion of  these  two  factors  left  many  of  our  colleges  with  a  greatly 
reduced  income  and  the  task  of  stretching  that  income  to  meet  an 
overhead  expense  that  had  not  been  correspondingly  reduced.  The 
administration  of  a  college  thus  embarrassed  had  to  choose  one  of 
three  courses.  It  could  permit  the  college  to  maintain  its  educational 
program  at  the  cost  of  piling  up  a  deficit,  attempt  to  reduce  the 
overhead  expense,  or  attempt  to  increase  the  income. 

Any  one  of  the  three  choices  was  likely  to  prove  unfortunate.  If 
the  college  operated  at  a  deficit  for  any  considerable  period  of  time, 
the  debt  might  mount  to  a  figure  so  high  that  the  debt  service  would 
constitute  an  additional  drain  on  the  college  resources,  and  more- 
over the  liquidation  of  the  debt  at  a  later  date  might  prove  to  be 
extremely  difficult.  Also,  many  colleges  having  entered  upon  a  pro- 
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gram  of  physical  expansion  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  increased 
student  bodies  which  came  during  the  years  of  prosperity  were 
already  heavily  burdened  with  debts  which  were  being  serviced 
at  rates  of  interest  much  higher  than  the  college  was  able  to  secure 
on  its  own  endowment  funds.  The  overhead  expense,  mainly  com- 
posed of  the  items  of  faculty  salaries,  plant  maintenance,  new  equip- 
ment, and,  in  some  cases,  debt  service  could  only  be  largely  reduced 
by  reducing  faculty  salaries  or  dismissing  some  members  of  the 
staff,  since  the  items  of  maintenance,  equipment,  and  debt  service 
rapidly  approached  an  irreducible  minimum.  Because  of  the  obvi- 
ous disadvantages  of  both  of  the  two  foregoing  choices,  many 
administrators  chose  to  endeavor  to  increase  the  income  of  the  col- 
lege. In  a  very  few  cases,  the  college  obtained  gifts  that  were  suf- 
ficiently large  to  carry  it  through  the  worst  years,  but  in  most  cases 
it  was  forced  to  attempt  to  enlarge  that  item  of  its  current  income 
which  could  be  most  easily  enlarged,  that  of  student  fees.  However, 
as  mentioned  above,  the  decrease  in  enrollment  and  consequent 
decline  in  income  from  students  was  one  of  the  factors  which  con- 
tributed toward  the  financial  distress.  Therefore,  the  administration 
was  faced  with  the  task  of  bringing  enrollment  back  to  a  figure 
approaching  normal.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  elaborate  recruit- 
ing programs  were  organized  and  launched  and  the  colleges,  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history,  really  entered  into  an  intense  com- 
petition for  students.  In  my  report  last  year  I  pointed  out  that  in 
many  cases  this  competition  resulted  first  in  lowered  standards  of 
admission  with  a  consequent  effect  upon  the  calibre  of  work  done 
by  the  college,  and  second  in  the  establishment  of  many  scholar- 
ships which  were  not  awarded  in  consideration  of  academic  merit 
but  were  in  reality  only  rebates  on  tuition  granted  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  more  students. 

Now  that  the  depression  is  lifting  to  some  extent,  it  can  be  seen 
that  these  expedients  to  which  college  administrators  were  forced, 
or  considered  themselves  forced,  have  passed  out  of  the  category  of 
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expedients  and  have  become  more  or  less  permanent  parts  of  the 
educational  picture.  Students  and  secondary  school  officials  w^ho 
must  have  watched  with  some  amazement  while  the  colleges  which 
loudly  cried  their  poverty  competed  with  each  other  for  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  scholarships  to  students  of  even  very  moderate  abil- 
ities, now  ask,  reasonably  enough,  why  needier  and  better  students 
cannot  have  financial  assistance  since  the  number  of  applicants  for 
such  assistance  has  diminished  and  the  income  of  the  colleges  has 
increased.  At  the  same  time,  the  recruiting  organizations  which 
had  been  set  up  to  cope  with  the  depression  have  been  continued  in 
existence  because  each  institution  fears  that  it  will  suffer  in  enroll- 
ment and  prestige  if  it  discontinues  its  organization  before  its  neigh- 
bor does.  Moreover,  many  institutions  have  found  it  difficult  to 
return  to  the  standards  of  admission  and  of  college  achievement 
that  they  abandoned  several  years  ago.  In  some  cases  the  financial 
officer  of  the  institution  has  protested  strongly  at  the  prospect  of 
facing  a  decrease  in  the  item  of  student  fees  on  which  he  had  come 
to  rely  so  heavily;  in  other  cases  the  students  have  questioned  the 
action  of  an  institution  in  applying  a  different  standard  to  them 
than  had  previously  been  applied  in  other  cases. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  spend  more  time  in  deploring  a  situation 
which  has  already  come  in  for  a  very  considerable  amount  of  verbal 
and  printed  attention.  Rather,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  many  institu- 
tions might  have  saved  themselves  much  anguish,  financial  and 
otherwise,  had  they,  during  the  years  of  prosperity  and  expansion, 
taken  time  to  set  up  a  selective  system  of  admission  and  concen- 
trated on  doing  the  best  possible  piece  of  work  with  a  relatively 
small  number  of  applicants,  rather  than  trying  to  expand  them- 
selves to  take  care  of  all  who  might  choose  to  enter. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  institutions  which  came  through  the 
depression  with  their  prestige  unimpaired  and  their  financial  re- 
sources in  relatively  satisfactory  condition  were  not  in  all  cases  the 
largest  institutions  nor  those  most  munificently  supported  by  public 
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or  private  moneys.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  larger  and  wealthier 
colleges  and  universities  did  maintain  their  high  academic  standing 
throughout  the  depression  and  did  manage  to  operate  without  im- 
pairing their  financial  condition.  It  is  also  true  that  a  number  of 
small  institutions  were  equally  fortunate  throughout  the  depression 
years.  Almost  without  exception  the  institutions  which  are  now  in  a 
position  to  look  to  the  future  without  being  troubled  by  a  depression- 
born  heritage  of  debt  or  lowered  academic  standards  are  those  insti- 
tutions which  had,  before  the  depression,  set  up  systems  of  selective 
admission  and  limited  the  number  of  students  admitted. 

The  operation  of  a  selective  system  of  admission  is,  in  practice, 
very  simple.  Selective  admission  is  based  on  the  theory  that  there  is 
a  correlation  between  the  quality  of  the  academic  work  which  a 
student  has  done  in  secondary  school  and  the  quality  of  the  aca- 
demic work  which  he  may  be  expected  to  do  in  college.  Thus  the 
simplest  form  of  a  selective  admission  system  would  be  the  admis- 
sion of  all  students  who  had  attained  a  certain  rank  in  their  second- 
ary school  work  and  the  rejection  of  all  students  who  had  not 
attained  that  rank.  Such  a  system  eliminates  those  who  had  done 
unsatisfactory  work  in  secondary  school,  and  insures  that  the  college 
will  have  as  students  only  those  who  have  so  far  been  successful  in 
their  work. 

Various  refinements  of  this  system  may  be  introduced,  such  as 
examinations  given  by  the  college  or  an  examining  board.  These 
examinations  eliminate  the  differences  in  marking  between  differ- 
ent secondary  schools  and  make  it  possible  for  the  admissions  officer 
to  make  comparisons  based  on  standardized  examination  marks 
rather  than  on  the  subjective  impressions  of  the  candidate's  school 
or  the  admissions  officer  himself.  Another  refinement  frequently 
used  is  the  psychological  examination  which  tests  either  verbal  or 
mathematical  aptitude  and  serves  as  a  further  guide  to  the  candi- 
date's ability  to  do  college  work.  A  college  which  adopts  the  basic 
principle  of  selective  admission  by  undertaking  to  examine  the 
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quality  of  the  secondary  school  records  submitted  by  its  applicants 
and  uses  the  further  evidence  supplied  by  objective  tests  or  the  excel- 
lent subjective  type  of  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  is  in  a  position  to  predict  with  remarkable  accuracy 
the  probable  college  success  of  any  one  of  its  applicants.  An  instance 
of  this  is  the  fact  that  of  the  513  students  admitted  to  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  September,  1935,  only  seven,  or  slightly  more  than  i  per  cent 
had  failing  records  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester.  It  should  be 
added  that  in  no  one  of  these  cases  was  the  failure  completely  due 
to  inability  to  master  college  work.  It  is  true  that  human  judgment 
being  fallible  and  tests  imperfect,  no  admission  system  can,  over  a 
period  of  years,  maintain  a  record  of  success  quite  as  high  as  that  of 
the  foregoing  instance.  However,  our  experience  at  Columbia  has 
shown  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  a  successful  prediction  of  the 
ability  of  a  given  group  of  students  to  carry  college  work. 

Opponents  of  a  selective  admission  system  have  argued  that  such 
a  system  is  essentially  undemocratic,  that  the  rejection  of  a  student's 
application  for  admission  to  college  amounts  to  denying  to  that 
student  his  right  to  obtain  a  college  education.  Such  an  argument 
amounts  to  saying  that  it  is  undemocratic  to  deny  to  any  person  the 
right  to  drive  an  automobile,  or  to  pilot  a  ship  through  New  York 
harbor,  or  to  handle  the  controls  of  an  airplane.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  opponents  of  a  system  which  enables  a  college 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  its  instruction  to  a  group  of  students  able  to 
profit  by  that  instruction  would  willingly  trust  themselves  to  the 
care  of  an  untried  chauffeur,  or  would  willingly  listen  to  an  un- 
trained pianist.  Actually  it  is  hard  to  find  true  democracy  inherent 
in  any  course  of  action  which  allows  a  man  or  woman  to  undertake 
something  in  which,  according  to  evidence  accumulated  through- 
out years  of  experience,  he  or  she  is  doomed  to  fail. 

Aside  from  the  ethical  consideration  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
the  principle  of  selective  admission,  are  very  real  practical  considera- 
tions. As  mentioned  before,  the  colleges  which  fared  best  during  the 
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depression  were  those  institutions  which  were  admitting  a  limited 
number  of  selected,  qualified  students.  Their  good  fortune  was  not, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  accidental.  These  institutions  had  built  up 
a  reputation  for  high  scholastic  standards,  and  for  academic  integ- 
rity. It  was  to  these  institutions  that  secondary  school  graduates 
turned  when  the  effects  of  the  depression  made  themselves  felt  in 
education,  for  when  money  is  scarce  the  person  who  is  spending  it 
wants  to  be  sure  of  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  confidence  of  these  stu- 
dents was  not  misplaced.  These  institutions  were  able,  in  spite  of  the 
depression,  to  continue  to  carry  on  academic  work  of  a  high  order 
of  excellence.  The  reason  for  this  is  largely  to  be  found  in  their 
financial  situation. 

The  colleges  employing  a  selective  system  of  admission  were 
institutions  administered  by  officers  who  believed  that  their  service 
to  education  lay  in  the  direction  of  supplying  superior  facilities  for 
a  limited  number  of  superior  students.  They  did  not  believe  in  the 
expansion  of  physical  plant  to  take  care  of  all  applicants,  that  is,  in 
letting  the  application  lists  dictate  the  size  of  the  college,  but  rather 
believed  in  letting  the  physical  facilities  dictate  the  size  of  the  col- 
lege. Consequently,  they  were  not  burdened  with  a  debt  incurred 
as  a  result  of  a  building  program  designed  to  take  care  of  a  flood  of 
new  students,  many  of  inferior  quality,  a  program  which  in  many 
cases  had  been  launched  in  die  expectation  that  it  would  be  amor- 
tized with  the  increased  income  from  student  fees.  On  the  contrary, 
they  had  been  able  to  improve  their  facilities  with  the  objective  of 
rendering  superior  service  to  their  limited  student  body.  Since  such 
improvements  had  not  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  assume  large 
burdens  of  debt,  they  found  themselves  relatively  unencumbered 
when  their  stable  sources  of  income  began  to  show  signs  of  failure. 

Another  favorable  factor  in  the  case  of  this  group  of  institutions 
was  the  fact  that  their  student  enrollments  did  not  diminish  rapidly. 
Students  continued  to  apply  to  institutions  of  high  standing  during 
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a  period  when  other  institutions  were  suffering  from  a  sharp  decline 
in  the  number  of  apphcants.  This  circumstance  tended  to  provide  a 
cushion  against  the  shock  of  financial  stringency  that  made  it  pos- 
sible to  continue  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  instruction,  to  keep 
the  physical  plant  in  good  repair,  and  to  maintain  appropriations 
for  books  and  equipment. 

So  many  studies  of  the  principle  of  selective  admission  have  been 
made  that  it  may  now  be  accepted  as  fact  that  such  systems,  in 
practical  operation,  benefit  the  colleges  by  releasing  the  faculties 
from  the  burden  of  attempting  to  teach  students  obviously  poorly 
equipped  for  college  work,  and  benefit  the  students  by  discouraging 
the  obviously  unfit  as  well  as  by  making  possible  the  selection  of  a 
fairly  homogeneous  student  body.  The  principle  has  been  so  widely 
praised  and  its  adoption  has  been  announced  by  so  many  institutions 
that  any  further  comment  on  it  may  seem  as  repetitious  as  a  eulogy 
on  the  character  of  George  Washington.  Unfortunately,  much  of 
the  praise  which  has  been  uttered  and  written  may  be  classed  as  lip 
service,  and  many  of  the  institutions  which  have  announced  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  have  felt  themselves,  in  practice,  unable  to 
carry  it  out.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  improvement  in  financial  con- 
ditions will  enable  more  of  the  American  colleges  to  adopt  some 
system  whereby  they  may  select  the  best  of  their  applicants  for 
admission.  Unless  such  measures  are  undertaken  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  value  of  the  degrees  now  being  awarded  by  many  institu- 
tions generally  considered  to  be  doing  sound  academic  work  will  be 
seriously  affected.  Such  an  eventuality  would  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
tragedy,  for  the  services  of  these  institutions  to  American  education 
have  been  great,  and  the  impairment  of  the  value  of  those  services 
would  constitute  a  serious  indictment  of  the  whole  of  the  American 
educational  system. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  H.  Bowles, 
Acting  Director 

June  JO,  1936 


REPORT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
MEDICAL  OFFICER 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I936 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  University  Medical  Officer,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
f  ollovv^ing  report  on  the  progress  and  needs  of  the  department  under 
my  supervision,  for  the  academic  year  1935-36. 

The  number  of  individuals  receiving  treatment  at  the  Earl  Hall 
office  during  the  year  was  7,117:  of  these  717  were  Faculty  members ; 
5,216  were  students;  963,  employees;  and  221,  unclassified.  The  fol- 
lowing tables  give  at  a  glance  a  summary  of  the  volume  of  work 
done  in  the  various  branches  of  the  medical  service  on  the  Campus. 

SUMMARY 

OFFICE  CONSULTATIONS 

University  ofiSce 35>i97 

Barnard  College  office 9>4I4 

Teachers  College  ofiBce 6,552 

Johnson  Hall  Infirmary  office 2,876 

John  Jay  Hall  Infirmary  office 2,460 

Whittier  Hall  Infirmary  office 1,202 

Total 57>70i 

NUMBER  OF  INDIVIDUALS  RECEIVING  OFFICE  SERVICE 


University  office 
Barnard  College  office 
Teachers  College  office 
Johnson  Hall 
John  Jay  Hall 
Whittier  Hall      .      . 

Total     .      . 


Men 

Women 

Total 

3,989 

3,128 

7,117 

1,219 

1,219 

208 

1,172 

1,380 

1,550 

1,550 

824 

.... 

824 

758 

758 

5,021 


7,827 


\2,t 
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INFIRMARIES 

Bed  Infirmary      Average  Length 

Patients                Days  of  Treatment 

Johnson  Hall 643                  2,559  3.9 

John  Jay  Hall 363                 1,473  4-o 

Total 1,006                 4,032  4.0 

ORAL  HYGIENE CAMPUS  CLINIC 

Number  of  patients 1,620 

Number  of  treatments ij^SS 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CASES 

Number  of  Cases 

University,  Conferences, 

Conditions                                                              Teachers  College,  Examinations, 

and  Infirmaries  Treatments 

Specific  infectious  diseases 5>3i4  10,734 

Diseases  due  to  animal  parasites 23  39 

Diseases  of  metabolism  and  deficiency      ....               33  83 

Diseases  due  to  physical  agents 383  797 

Poisonings 10  12 

Tumors,  benign  and  malignant  .         249  684 

Congenital  malformations 8  75 

Injuries 2,550  5,029 

Diseases  of  the  skin 988  2,236 

Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system 373  695 

Diseases  of  the  lymphatic  system 73  116 

Diseases  of  the  blood  and  blood-forming  organs  .      .               74  173 

Diseases  of  the  endocrine  glands 120  308 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system 1,240  2,499 

Diseases  of  the  bones,  joints,  muscles,  tendons, 

and  fascia 301  590 

Diseases  and  injuries  of  the  eye  and  ear      ....           1,979  2,978 

Diseases  of  the  nose  and  accessory  sinuses        .      .      .              657  2,615 
Diseases  of  the  mouth,  lips,  cheeks,  pharynx, 

tonsils,  etc 2,917  5,392 

Diseases  of  the  jaw,  teeth,  and  gums 125  160 

Diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines        ....           1,213  1,866 

Diseases  of  the  liver  and  biliary  tract 25  40 

Diseases  of  the  abdomen  and  peritoneum        ...               30  53 

Diseases  of  the  rectum  and  anus 90  197 

Diseases  of  the  larynx      .      .  ' 195  371 

Diseases  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi 762  1,142 
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Number  of  Cases 

University,  Conferences, 

Conditions                                                              Teachers  College,  Examinations, 

and  Infirmaries  Treatments 

Diseases  of  the  lungs 4  8 

Diseases  of  the  pleura 15  28 

Diseases  of  the  kidney  and  ureter 36  72 

Diseases  of  the  bladder 26  54 

Diseases  of  the  urethra 4  8 

Diseases  of  the  generative  organs 503  774 

Pregnancy 10  18 

Diseases  of  the  breast 11  30 

Allergy 42  76 

Abnormalities  of  urine 18  41 

Ill-defined  or  unclassified  diseases 279  440 

Miscellaneous ...  7*854 

Barnard  College  office ...  9>4i4 

Total 20,680  57>70i 

In  tabulating  our  records  we  find  that  respiratory  diseases  account 
for  33  per  cent  of  the  illnesses  treated  on  the  Campus;  gastro- 
intestinal disturbances  for  5  per  cent;  skin  diseases  slightly  over  4 
per  cent;  circulatory  diseases  slightly  less  than  2  per  cent;  injuries, 
10  per  cent.  It  is  evident  that  illnesses  coming  in  the  category  of 
colds  continue  to  be  the  most  prevalent;  and  it  is  demonstrable  that 
the  best  way  to  cut  down  their  damage  is  to  have  the  student  report 
for  treatment  when  the  cold  is  in  its  incipient  stage.  Rest  in  bed  for 
the  patient  saves  him  from  serious  sequelae  and  prevents  him  from 
spreading  his  infection  to  others. 

Though  we  have  a  large  number  of  accidents  on  the  Campus  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  compared  with  the  diousands  of  people  that 
use  our  buildings  and  other  thousands  that  use  the  Columbia  prop- 
erty as  a  thoroughfare,  the  relative  number  is  few.  During  the  past 
year  accidents  occurring  on  the  Campus  requiring  official  reports 
were  943.  Of  these  238  were  cases  coming  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act;  the  other  705  were  mishaps  to  students,  Faculty, 
or  men  and  women  who  were  on  the  Campus  on  business  or  other- 
wise. 
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In  addition  to  the  work  attendant  upon  accidents,  the  surgical 
division  of  our  department  is  a  very  busy  one.  The  surgical  condi- 
tions treated  include  infections,  fractures,  dislocations,  joint  and 
muscle  injuries,  contusions,  abrasions,  puncture  wounds.  Among 
the  more  serious  conditions  were  contusions  and  concussions  of  the 
brain,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  appendicitis,  intestinal  obstruction, 
biliary  and  renal  calculi.  The  majority  of  cases  requiring  operation 
were  sent  to  the  Medical  Center  or  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  where 
our  students  are  splendidly  cared  for.  Knickerbocker  Hospital  also 
has  been  neighborly  and  cooperative  in  assisting  us.  Our  laboratory 
work,  including  blood  analyses,  tissue  studies,  metabolism  tests. 
X-ray  pictures  etc.  is  now  adequately  cared  for  through  the  labora- 
tory facilities  of  these  institutions. 

The  problem  of  the  common  contagious  diseases  gave  us  little 
trouble  this  year.  Of  i,oo6  persons  treated  in  the  infirmaries  there 
were  only  two  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  seventeen  cases  of  German 
measles,  four  cases  of  mumps,  and  one  of  chicken  pox. 

During  the  year  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  women's 
Infirmary.  The  kitchen  has  been  enlarged,  some  new  equipment 
installed,  many  of  the  rooms  redecorated,  and  some  of  the  space 
remodeled. 

The  number  of  freshmen  examined  in  the  fall  of  1935  was  478; 
the  number  of  students  admitted  to  advanced  standing  examined, 
31.  In  February,  seven  freshmen  were  examined  and  five  upper- 
classmen.  In  addition,  94  New  College  students  were  given  medical 
examinations,  which  makes  a  grand  total  of  615. 

The  college  health  supervision  program  continues  to  expand,  and 
our  effort  is  to  make  this  work  for  college  men  grow  in  the  direction 
of  effectiveness,  while  determined  to  keep  the  organization  as  simple 
and  free  from  red  tape  as  possible.  We  keep  in  touch  also  with  stu- 
dents who  have  been  graduated  and  find  that  they  continue  to  build 
on  the  experience  acquired  for  the  maintenance  of  good  health 
while  in  college.  During  the  year  624  students  were  under  medical 
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supervision  for  some  health  hazard  discovered  at  their  freshmen 
medical  examinations.  The  following  table  gives  their  distribution. 

SUPERVISION  GROUP 

Students  from  1930-31  group,  Columbia  College 4 

Students  from  1931-32  group,  Columbia  College 14 

Students  from  1932-33  group,  Columbia  College 21 

Students  from  1933-34  group,  Columbia  College 36 

Students  from  1934-35  group,  Columbia  College 106 

New  College,  former  groups,  men 16 

New  College,  former  groups,  women 23 

1935-36  group,  Columbia  College 343 

1935-36  group.  New  College  men 21 

1935-36  group.  New  College  women 11 

1935-36  group,  Seth  Low  Junior  College 29 

Total 624 

This  group  presented  i66  different  conditions  requiring  treat- 
ments, reexaminations,  or  conferences  that  totaled  1,596  visits  to  the 
Medical  Office.  Many  of  these  conditions  necessitated  temporary 
or  permanent  changes  in  curriculum,  made  effective  through  re- 
ports to  the  Dean,  to  die  Registrar,  the  Department  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Dr.  Bender,  who  represents  the  Medical  Officer  in  that 
department,  and  to  the  administrative  officers  of  Seth  Low  Junior 
and  New  Colleges.  This  work  requires  a  constant  follow-up  pro- 
gram and  the  cooperation  of  many  agencies,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  students  show  their  appreciation  of  our  interest  in  their 
welfare  by  responsibility  in  keeping  dieir  appointments.  This  grow- 
ing program  is  putting  a  heavy  strain  on  the  medical  staff,  and  in 
the  near  future  it  will  require  an  extra  physician  in  the  office  to  take 
care  of  it. 

Dr.  Bender's  work  in  the  supervision  of  students  in  the  required 
program  of  physical  education,  is  constantly  growing.  He  examined 
460  men  to  determine  their  fitness  for  competitive  work.  Over  300 
examinations  were  made  of  181  students  who  failed  in  their  first  test 
to  qualify  for  competitive  athletics.  A  group  of  123  boys  was  kept 
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under  special  supervision  because  of  some  abnormal  condition. 
Functional  heart  tests  were  given  to  53  men  who  qualified  for  box- 
ing. Sixty  injuries  sustained  during  the  physical  education  program 
were  treated  by  Dr.  Bender.  Fortunately  none  of  these  was  serious. 
Dr.  Bender  reports  that  many  boys  seek  advice  during  his  oflEce 
hours  regarding  personal  health  problems. 

To  make  the  medical  examination  of  our  freshmen  more  accurate 
in  the  diagnosis  of  latent  diseased  conditions  of  the  lungs,  we  have 
arranged  to  add  this  fall  to  our  clinical  observations  X-rays  of  the 
lungs.  When  there  are  regarding  certain  conditions  questions  that 
can  be  cleared  up  by  laboratory  tests,  these  tests  are  made  without 
charge  to  the  student. 

During  the  past  seven  years  the  present  generation  has  realized 
more  keenly  than  ever  that  sound  health  is  the  greatest  asset  that 
any  of  us  can  depend  upon.  Its  preservation  and  conservation  are  the 
chief  concern  of  this  department,  for  the  students,  Faculty,  and  em- 
ployees. With  his  house  in  order,  so  far  as  his  health  is  concerned,  a 
man  is  ready  to  go  on  or  to  make  a  fresh  start  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself. 

Our  health  service  this  past  year  has  been  active  and  we  hope  that 
it  has  done  efficient  work  in  all  of  its  phases.  The  number  of  patients 
seen  was  large,  the  variety  of  illnesses  numerous.  Our  hope  is  that 
all  who  received  treatment  not  only  found  it  easier  to  meet  their 
responsibilities,  but  acquired  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  under- 
lying necessity  for  health  and  an  inspiration  to  make  a  healthy  body 
and  mind  a  continuous  aim  through  life.  In  a  busy  center  like 
the  University,  where  many  interests  challenge  our  ability  and  the 
opportunities  for  service  are  continuously  calling  more  and  more 
upon  our  time  and  energy,  fatigue  is  one  of  the  first  danger  signals 
and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  heed  its  arrow  and  choose  the  safer 
road.  The  body  under  the  stress  of  fatigue  from  whatever  cause, 
overwork,  emotional  strain,  lack  of  exercise  and  recreation,  is  less 
resistant  to  disease;  the  mind  becomes  less  alert  and  the  judgment 
less  active.  A  weary  mind  and  a  distorted  judgment  have  an  ill  effect 
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upon  our  acts  and  these  in  turn  aflect  the  lives  of  those  about  us  in 
ever  widening  spheres,  until  the  problems  ensuing  become  numer- 
ous, complicated,  almost  universal,  and  finally  well-nigh  insoluble. 
Most  of  us  know  that  the  preservation  of  good  health  lies  in  the 
proverbial  ounce  of  prevention,  but  few  of  us  apply  this  knowledge 
to  our  own  lives.  Preventive  medicine  must  put  a  candle  in  its  win- 
dow to  guide  the  traveler  and  remind  him,  as  he  pursues  a  straight 
road  to  his  goal,  that  there  are  hostels  where  he  not  only  may  but 
must  stop  and  chart  his  course  anew  now  and  then.  We  have  one 
such  checking-up  place  in  the  freshman  health  examinations,  now 
well  established  as  a  part  of  the  routine  whereby  a  young  man  enter- 
ing the  College  is  required  to  take  stock  of  his  physical  assets  and 
liabilities.  Eventually  we  hope  to  establish  another  such  station  fur- 
ther along  the  route  where  more  advanced  students  may  have  their 
attention  drawn  to  this  necessity  for  stopping  to  take  account  of 
their  health  progress.  We  need  a  similar  appraisal  scheme  for  our 
Faculty  and  we  hope  that  a  plan  may  be  worked  out  whereby  for  a 
small  outlay  in  funds.  Faculty  and  staff  members  may  have  on  the 
Campus  the  same  facilities  available  for  a  health  examination  as  we 
now  offer  to  our  incoming  students.  The  number  of  scholars  whom 
we  have  lost  from  our  ranks  this  past  year  at  the  height  of  useful 
careers,  warns  us  that  we  should  not  delay  longer  in  devising  some 
method  of  inducing  our  Faculty  members  to  devote  at  least  one  hour 
every  year  to  taking  stock  of  their  physical  well-being.  This  is  espe- 
cially imperative  for  men  and  women  approaching  middle  life  who 
have  a  tendency  to  speed  up  rather  than  to  slow  down  their  sched- 
ules. A  scholar  who  has  spent  one  and  often  more  decades  in  prepa- 
ration for  a  useful  and  fruitful  career  in  the  field  of  science  or  the 
arts,  should  have  available  the  best  that  medical  science  has  to  offer 
to  conserve  and  prolong  his  period  of  active  service.  He  is  not  apt 
to  seek  the  advice  of  his  family  physician  until  the  danger  signal  is 
so  acute  that  it  interferes  with  his  work.  Our  aim  should  be  to  dis- 
cover the  mere  possibility  of  any  trouble  and  send  him  to  the  repair 
shop  before  the  part  is  damaged  beyond  the  possibility  of  recupera- 
tion. 
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For  five  years  Dr.  Rudolph  N.  Schullinger  has  acted  as  surgeon  in 
charge  of  the  football  teams,  and  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
the  players  were  under  such  excellent  care  and  when  injured  were 
treated  under  his  personal  supervision  at  Medical  Center.  It  is  there- 
fore with  keen  regret  that  I  record  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Schul- 
linger, to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  due  to  his 
increasingly  heavy  responsibilities  at  Medical  Center.  Dr.  Louis  M. 
Rousselot,  assistant  surgeon  at  Presbyterian  Hospital,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Dr.  Schullinger,  who  will  continue  his  interest 
in  the  teams  in  an  unofficial  capacity,  and  cooperate  closely  with  Dr. 
Rousselot  who  has  been  associated  with  his  predecessor  in  the  foot- 
ball work  and  assumes  his  duties  experienced  in  this  type  of  surgical 
practice. 

Dr.  Schullinger  reports  that  there  were  only  two  major  football 
injuries  this  year,  as  against  five  in  the  previous  year.  Though  the 
total  number  of  injuries  was  67  this  year  compared  with  42  last,  the 
sum  total  of  serious  conditions  was  less.  Dr.  Schullinger  expresses 
in  his  report  much  appreciation  of  the  assistance  rendered  him  by 
many  of  his  colleagues,  especially  Drs.  Darrach,  Murray,  and  Rous- 
selot. He  feels  that  his  five  years  association  with  the  football  teams 
and  coaches  has  been  a  happy  experience  and  one  in  which  he  has 
made  lasting  friends  and  he  expresses  genuine  regret  at  having  to 
give  up  this  congenial  work. 

In  closing  this  brief  report  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  the  members  of  my  staff  for  their  untiring  service  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staffs  of  Medical  Center  and  St.  Luke's  Hospital  for  their 
interest  and  cooperation  without  which  our  service  could  not  have 
been  carried  on  so  effectively  from  the  standpoint  both  of  the  pa- 
tients and  of  the  doctors  and  nurses  who  sought  to  help  them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  H.  McCastline, 
University  Medical  Officer 

June  ^0,  ig^6 
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FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  3O,  I936 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  twenty-third  annual  report  of  the 
Institute  of  Cancer  Research. 

For  many  years  the  fact  has  been  well  known  that  if  a  tumor  is 
grafted  into  a  mouse  or  rat  the  neoplasm  will  either  grow  progress- 
ively and  finally  destroy  the  animal  or,  after  a  certain  period,  cease 
to  develop  and  finally  disappear,  usually  leaving  the  animal  resistant 
to  further  grafts  of  the  same  tumor.  The  phenomenon  is  evidently 
due  to  some  slight  biological  difference  between  the  cells  of  the 
tumor  and  those  of  the  host.  The  latter  respond  to  this  difference 
by  the  production  of  a  substance  or  substances  which  destroy  the 
tumor.  This  phenomenon  does  not  occur  if  die  host  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  tumor,  which  is  the  case  with  primary  neoplasms 
either  developing  spontaneously  in  the  animal  or  following  the 
injection  of  carcinogenic  hydrocarbons. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  previous  reports  have  mentioned  the  efforts 
of  Professor  William  H.  Woglom  to  extract  from  albino  rats  in 
which  a  sarcoma  had  regressed  the  agent  responsible  for  its  disap- 
pearance. Sarcoma  39  was  employed  throughout  most  of  the  inves- 
tigation because  of  its  peculiar  suitability  for  the  task  in  hand.  A 
neoplasm  of  vigorous  growth,  it  is  at  the  same  time  one  which 
strongly  immunizes  its  host  and  dierefore  recedes  in  a  fair  number 
of  animals,  thus  possessing  the  double  advantage  that  it  supplies 
resistant  animals  and  yet  furnishes  a  very  vigorous  cell  upon  which 
to  test  any  inhibiting  agent  that  might  be  obtained. 

In  order  to  extract  this  agent  from  the  resistant  animals  a  mash 
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of  tumor  cells  was  injected  under  the  skin,  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  removed  in  the  expectation  that  die  inhibiting 
principle  would  have  been  drawn  thither  to  protect  the  animal  from 
their  growth.  After  removal  the  mass  was  ground  with  sand  in 
Locke's  solution.  The  extract  thus  prepared  was  tested  for  the 
presence  of  an  inhibiting  agent  by  incubating  fresh  tumor  cells  in 
it  at  body  temperature  for  several  hours  and  comparing  the  results 
of  their  inoculation  with  those  following  the  transplantation  of  cells 
exposed  to  a  control  extract  made  in  the  same  way  from  normal 
rats,  or  simply  to  Locke's  solution. 

The  chief  difficulty  encountered  was  a  variability  in  the  resistance 
of  this  tumor  to  heat,  for  one  of  three  results  was  achieved:  (i)  The 
cells  exposed  to  the  immune  extract  did  not  grow  at  all,  or  grew  but 
poorly,  after  transplantation  whereas  those  incubated  at  the  same 
time  in  control  fluids  grew  in  the  usual  manner.  This  was  the  desired 
and  expected  outcome.  (2)  None  of  the  tumor  cells  in  any  of  the 
preparations  grew.  Evidently  the  exposure  had  been  too  long  for  the 
tumor  cells  in  that  particular  phase  of  their  temperature  resistance. 
(3)  The  tumor  cells  in  all  the  preparations  grew.  Here  the  exposure 
had  been  too  short  for  the  immune  principle  to  exert  its  effect  and 
a  longer  one  could  and  should  have  been  given. 

However,  there  was  no  way  of  forecasting  the  permissible  length 
of  exposure  and  the  investigation  was  therefore  inordinately  pro- 
longed. Body  temperature  had  been  chosen  on  the  general  principle 
that  chemical  reactions  proceed  more  rapidly  at  higher  than  at 
lower  temperatures,  and  as  the  tumor  cell  will  not  live  indefinitely 
outside  the  body  it  was  necessary  that  this  period  of  separation  from 
its  natural  host  be  made  as  brief  as  possible.  Nevertheless,  long 
exposures  at  ice-box  temperature  were  tried,  but  they  failed,  and 
only  recently  has  the  difficulty  been  surmounted  by  a  variation  in 
the  technic  which  keeps  incubation  well  within  the  shortest  period 
tolerated  by  the  tumor  cell  and  still  provides  sufficient  time  for  the 
immune  principle  to  exert  an  inhibiting  or  lethal  action  upon  it. 
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Thus  the  preliminary  difficulties  mentioned  in  earlier  reports 
have  been  surmounted,  and  the  immune  substance  which  specifi- 
cally destroys  the  sarcoma  in  question  can  now  be  obtained  in  watery 
solution,  where  it  will  be  available  for  examination  and  some  day, 
it  may  be  hoped,  for  identification.  It  is  obvious  that  as  human  sar- 
comata do  not  disappear  spontaneously — an  evidence  that  the  body 
does  not  make  a  substance  antagonistic  to  its  own  tissues — these 
observations  could  only  have  been  made  by  the  use  of  transplanted 
tumors,  a  striking  example  of  the  advantages  of  the  employment  of 
animals  in  the  study  of  the  cancer  problem. 

The  main  cause  for  concern  at  present  is  the  difficulty  of  securing 
an  adequate  supply  of  immune  animals,  that  is  to  say,  of  animals  in 
which  a  tumor  has  receded.  None  of  the  many  procedures  tried  so 
far  has  been  of  any  avail  and  the  only  method  that  holds  out  any 
hope  at  present  is  the  lengthy  process  of  breeding  a  strain  of  rats  in 
which  regression  will  take  place  with  reasonable  frequency. 

Professor  Frederick  D.  Bullock  and  Drs.  Maynie  R.  Curtis  and 
Wilhelmina  F.  Dunning  have  completed  an  analysis  of  the  records 
on  the  tumor  incidence  in  rats  and  mice  injected  in  one  or  several 
loci  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  with  a  i  per  cent  solution  or  suspen- 
sion of  i:2:5:6-dibenzanthracene  or  3 :4-benzpyrene  in  melted  par- 
affin wax.  Following  the  injections  the  animals  had  been  subjected 
to  weekly  examinations  and  all  with  palpable  tumors  were  isolated 
and  charted  at  weekly  intervals,  additional  tumors  being  also  re- 
corded, and  data  on  the  time  of  observation  of  the  tumors  being 
taken  as  the  tumors  appeared.  The  analysis  included  the  records  on 
486  rats  and  720  mice  which  had  been  injected  by  Dr.  Otto  F.  Kreh- 
biel  with  benzpyrene  and  202  rats  injected  with  dibenzanthracene. 
There  were  849  tumors  induced  in  348  rats  by  benzpyrene  and  76 
tumors  were  induced  in  44  rats  by  dibenzantliracene.  In  mice  1,018 
tumors  were  observed  in  657  tumor  bearers. 

From  the  analysis  of  the  records  it  was  found  that  2  mg.  of  dibenz- 
anthracene required  on  the  average  400  days  to  induce  a  tumor  in  a 
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rat  and  24  mg.,  or  the  largest  dose  used,  required  on  an  average 
only  half  of  that  time  or  200  days.  Two  milligrams  of  benzpyrene 
induced  a  tumor  in  a  rat  in  200  days  on  the  average  and  in  a  mouse 
in  106  days.  The  largest  dose  of  benzpyrene  used  for  a  rat,  i.e.,  24 
mg.,  required  an  average  of  100  days  to  induce  a  tumor  and  in  a 
mouse,  the  maximum  dose  of  4  mg.  induced  the  tumors  ini02  days 
on  the  average. 

For  dibenzanthracene  in  rats  and  for  benzpyrene  in  both  species 
a  general  decrease  in  average  time  before  the  onset  of  the  malignant 
process  was  observed  with  an  increase  in  dose.  With  doses  between 
16  and  24  mg.  there  was  little  difference  noted  in  the  average  time 
from  injection  of  the  chemical  to  the  appearance  of  the  tumor  in  a 
rat,  indicating  that  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  an  increase  in  dose 
will  not  materially  affect  the  average  time  of  occurence  of  the  tu- 
mors. In  a  mouse  i  to  4  mg.  of  benzpyrene  was  equivalent  to  the 
maximum  doses  or  16  to  24  mg.  in  a  rat  in  the  average  time  required 
to  induce  a  tumor.  Two  milligrams  of  benzpyrene  required  on  the 
average  twice  as  long  to  produce  a  tumor  in  a  rat  as  in  a  mouse.  The 
explanation  of  this  difference  is  not  at  present  obvious.  Since  in  the 
mouse  2  mg.  of  benzpyrene  represents  a  larger  dose  per  body  weight 
than  in  the  rat,  it  may  therefore  produce  a  greater  general  effect  or 
possibly  in  the  mouse  more  cells  were  directly  exposed  to  the  irri- 
tant, or  the  speed  of  reaction  of  mouse  cells  may  be  greater  than  that 
of  rat  cells. 

For  each  dose  there  was  considerable  variation  in  the  time  within 
which  the  tumors  were  observed  and  the  smaller  the  dose  the  greater 
was  this  variation.  A  decrease  in  the  variability  as  well  as  a  decrease 
in  mean  time  would  be  expected  with  an  increase  in  the  surface  area 
of  the  tissue  exposed  to  the  irritant  if  some  process  analogous  to 
somatic  mutation  determined  the  onset  of  malignancy. 

The  analysis  showed  further  that  it  was  the  dose  of  dibenzanthra- 
cene or  benzpyrene  which  determined  the  probability  that  an  indi- 
vidual would  develop  a  tumor;  that  is,  the  more  foci  of  irritation 
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an  animal  received  the  more  likely  it  was  to  have  a  tumor.  The  prob- 
ability that  an  individual  would  develop  a  tumor  was  not  influenced 
by  its  age,  sex,  or  genetic  constitution.  The  rats  used  for  the  experi- 
ment were  derived  from  six  inbred  strains  and  the  mice  from  five 
inbred  strains  and  a  group  of  I{  and  backcrossed  hybrids  which  dif- 
fered in  visible  genetic  characters  as  well  as  spontaneous  tumor  his- 
tory. Since  97  per  cent  of  all  the  mice  and  95  per  cent  of  all  the  rats 
which  survived  the  mean  period  from  injection  to  the  observation 
of  the  tumors  were  tumor  bearers  it  was  concluded  that  the  genetic 
constitution  of  the  host  played  no  part  in  determining  whether  or 
not  it  developed  a  tumor. 

The  average  time,  however,  from  injection  to  the  observation  of 
a  tumor  differed  in  some  strains  of  rats  and  mice  and  in  both  species 
was  slightly  longer  in  young  hosts.  In  both  rats  and  mice  multiple 
benzpyrene  tumors  showed  a  random  distribution  in  the  injected 
loci  and  there  was  no  association  between  the  rate  of  ^rowdi  of  tu- 

o 

mors  growing  simultaneously  in  the  same  host.  The  multiple 
primary  tumors  varied  in  their  physiological  requirements  for 
growth  and  were  often  of  dissimilar  morphology  and  histogenesis. 

Tumors  were  induced  in  one  or  more  of  the  several  tissues  which 
came  in  contact  with  the  irritant,  namely,  connective  tissue,  muscle, 
squamous  and  glandular  epithelium,  adipose  tissue,  and  vascular 
endothelium  and  each  of  the  types  of  tumor  was  distributed  at  ran- 
dom in  the  bearers  of  multiple  tumors.  From  the  study  of  the  tumors 
induced  by  these  pure  chemicals  as  well  as  those  induced  by  Taenia 
larvae  it  would  seem  that  the  potency  for  malignancy  must  be  a  uni- 
versal cell  characteristic  and  that  the  histogenesis  of  these  tumors 
was  determined  by  the  fortuitous  exposure  to  the  irritant  of  the  vari- 
ous types  of  cells. 

Professor  Bullock  and  Drs.  Curtis  and  Dunning  have  continued 
their  study  of  the  etiology  of  Cysticercus  sarcoma  of  the  rat's  liver 
and  have  succeeded  in  freeing  the  Taenia  larva  of  its  shell  under 
sterile  conditions  by  using  as  the  digestive  agent  either  fresh  minced 
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rat's  pancreas  or  commercial  pancreas  extract  to  which  desiccated  ox 
bile  was  added,  after  treating  them  for  five  minutes  or  more  with 
hexylresorcinol,  either  full  strength  or  a  1-2  dilution.  The  Taenia 
eggs  were  previously  sterilized  with  this  solution  washed  in  sterile 
water  and  the  shells  of  the  sterile  eggs  were  digested  off  with  the 
hexylresorcinol  pancreas  liver  extract  after  diluting  1-9  with  sterile 
water.  This  strength  of  hexylresorcinol  apparently  has  no  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  larvae  after  they  are  rid  of  their  shells  and  full 
strength  hexylresorcinol  is  an  excellent  and  innocuous  extractive 
of  the  enzyme  which  digests  the  shells. 

Unfortunately,  the  free  sterile  larvae  rarely  developed  in  the  lungs 
after  they  were  injected  into  the  tail  veins  of  rats  and  no  larval 
growth  occurred  when  the  injections  were  made  directly  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissues,  peritoneal  cavities,  or  livers  of  rats.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  in  rats  by  intravenous,  subcutaneous,  or  intra- 
peritoneal injections  of  oncospheres  which  were  set  free  by  digesting 
in  vitro  the  shells  of  non-sterile  eggs.  On  the  contrary,  subcutaneous 
injections  into  rats  of  finely  divided  liver  tissue  of  rats  fed  twenty- 
four  to  seventy-two  hours  previously  with  massive  doses  of  Taenia 
eggs  usually  resulted  in  a  number  of  growing,  encysted  larvae.  A 
satisfactory  explanation  has  not  yet  been  found  for  the  failure  of  the 
experimentally  liberated  oncospheres  to  grow  in  the  tissues  or  lung 
capillaries  of  rats. 

In  collaboration  widi  Dr.  R.  J.  Anderson,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  Yale  University,  these  investigators  are  testing  chemical  fractions 
isolated  from  dried  Taenia  larvae  in  an  attempt  to  find  the  carcino- 
genic agent  responsible  for  the  Cysticercus  tumors. 

The  chief  experimental  work  of  Professor  Charles  Packard  during 
the  past  year  has  been  concerned  with  the  biological  measurement 
of  the  intensities  of  Roentgen  rays  in  a  suitable  container  filled  with 
water.  This  so-called  "phantom"  has  been  for  many  years  employed 
for  such  measurements  of  the  absorption  of  X-rays  as  they  pene- 
trate into  the  depths  of  the  water,  as  this  fluid  resembles  closely 
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enough  in  its  physical  properties  the  absorption  of  the  soft  tissues 
of  the  body.  Paraffin  wax,  while  more  convenient  for  use,  differs 
considerably  in  its  physical  properties  from  die  soft  tissues  and  hence 
cannot  be  used  for  accurate  work.  Tests  with  Drosophila  eggs  had 
already  shown  that  the  commonly  accepted  depth  dose  data  are  in- 
correct for  regions  close  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  The  further 
tests  recently  made  confirm  this  conclusion,  and  show  in  addition 
that  throughout  this  region,  from  the  center  of  the  irradiated  area 
almost  to  its  edge,  the  intensities  are  significantly  greater  than  those 
registered  by  commercial  dosimeters.  A  large  part  of  this  radiation 
is  in  the  form  of  scattered  rays.  This  can  be  measured  directly  by 
excluding  from  the  eggs  all  direct  radiation  by  means  of  a  small 
lead  screen.  The  amount  of  scatter  is  found  to  be  exactly  equal  to  the 
total  amount  of  the  radiation  minus  the  direct  radiation  whose  in- 
tensity at  any  level  can  be  calculated  from  physical  tables  or  better 
determined  by  the  exposure  of  Drosophila  eggs  supported  in  the  air 
on  a  thin  layer  of  cellophane,  thus  avoiding  all  scatter  since  the  in- 
verse square  law  is  not  accurately  followed  in  X-rays  from  a  com- 
mercial tube. 

In  addition,  several  small  problems  were  investigated,  among 
them:  (i)  Experiments  to  determine  whether  flies  hatching  from 
eggs  which  survived  a  heavy  dose  produce  eggs  which  are  more 
resistant  than  the  preceding  generation.  No  difference  in  sensitive- 
ness could  be  detected,  but  there  is  not  yet  enough  evidence  on  this 
point  to  warrant  final  statements.  (2)  Measurement  of  the  intensity 
of  gamma  rays  from  two  placques  used  in  therapy.  The  results  ob- 
tained were  not  satisfactory  as  regards  accuracy  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  different  samples  of  eggs  at  precisely  the  same 
distance  from  the  active  center  of  the  applicators.  The  energy  from 
such  an  applicator  is  low  so  the  eggs  must  be  placed  close  to  the  sur- 
face in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  dose  for  proper  measurement, 
hence  a  difference  in  distance  of  even  a  millimeter  would  give  dis- 
cordant readings.  (3)  The  determination  of  the  course  of  the  sur- 
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vival  curve  of  Drosophila  eggs  when  heat  is  used  as  a  lethal  agent. 
According  to  some  adherents  of  the  quantum  theory,  the  curve 
should  have  a  shape  different  from  that  found  when  X-rays  are  used. 
Experimental  difficulties  made  this  problem  unsatisfactory.  From 
a  small  amount  of  evidence  it  seems  probable  that  the  two  survival 
curves  have  the  same  course,  and  that,  therefore,  the  quantum  size 
is  not  the  determining  factor. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  report  of  this  Institute  for  the 
year  1934  will  remember  that  considerable  space  was  given  to  the 
description  of  an  elaborate  X-ray  apparatus  based  upon  a  new  device 
for  producing  high  voltages.  The  machine  is  now  functioning  with 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency  with  a  maximum  voltage  so  far  obtained 
of  some  1,200,000  volts.  Professor  Packard  and  Messrs.  Exner  and 
Coates  have  begun  the  experimental  work  for  which  the  machine 
was  intended,  and  have  already  made  a  good  many  observations 
which  fully  justify  the  construction  of  the  apparatus,  for  they  find 
that  the  assumptions  which  have  been  made  by  many  writers  on 
the  subject  of  high  voltage  are  not  borne  out  by  observations  with 
that  voltage.  Later,  when  certain  measurements  have  been  com- 
pleted, a  selected  group  of  patients  will  be  treated  to  observe  the 
clinical  effects  of  this  short  wave  length  radiation. 

Dr.  Otto  F.  Krehbiel  has  continued  his  study  of  the  tumoricidal 
action  of  certain  lead  preparations  submitted  by  Dr.  William  H. 
Kraemer,  Director  of  the  Elizabeth  Storck  Kraemer  Memorial 
Fund,  Jefferson  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  The  com- 
pounds to  be  tested  are  injected  intravenously  into  rats  bearing  cer- 
tain transplanted  tumors.  In  these  preparations  the  du  Pont  chemists 
had  added  iron  to  the  colloidal  lead  solution.  One  preparation  con- 
tained lead  phosphate  and  iron,  another  lead  phosphate,  manganese, 
and  ferric  ammonium  citrate,  and  a  third  lead  phosphate  and 
sodium  iron  chlorophyllin.  When  injected  intravenously,  all  these 
solutions  produced  more  or  less  hemorrhage  in  rat  sarcoma  39  but 
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Still  failed  to  inhibit  completely  the  growth  of  the  tumor.  It  was 
evident  that  the  combination  of  lead,  manganese,  and  ferric  am- 
monium citrate  was  somewhat  less  toxic  to  rats  and  caused  more 
hemorrhage  in  the  tumors  than  the  other  solutions.  Dr.  Kraemer 
then  used  this  preparation  on  human  patients  and  considers  its 
action  preferable  to  that  of  lead  and  manganese  without  iron. 

A  soluble  crystalline  substance  and  a  dark-colored  solution,  both 
of  unrevealed  composition,  which  Dr.  Kraemer  had  obtained  from 
Dr.  Atzler  of  Dortmund,  were  also  administered  to  tumor-bearing 
rats  and  mice.  Injections  were  made  into  the  tumor  itself,  subcutan- 
eously  in  close  proximity  to  the  tumor  and  at  a  distance  therefrom. 
The  results  were  entirely  negative. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  H.  A.  McDonald  of  Quebec,  mice  bearing 
tumor  180  were  treated  with  subcutaneous  injections  of  kerosene. 
Kerosene  was  also  given  under  the  skin  to  normal  mice  and  later, 
at  varying  intervals,  these  mice  were  inoculated  with  i8o.  The 
growth  of  the  tumors  of  the  first  group  was  not  inhibited  and  the 
grafts  in  the  second  group  grew  as  rapidly  as  those  of  the  controls. 
Ensol,  prepared  from  the  substance  of  the  Flexner-Jobling  rat  car- 
cinoma, was  injected  intra-muscularly  and  subcutaneously  into  rats 
bearing  this  tumor,  but  the  result  was  entirely  negative. 

At  the  request  of  Drs.  Bullock,  Curtis,  and  Dunning,  3:4-benz- 
pyrene  and  i:2:5:6-dibenzanthracene  suspended  in  melted  paraffin 
wax  with  a  fusion  point  of  about  iio°  C,  were  introduced  under  the 
skin  of  981  mice  and  1,120  rats. 

Five  tumors  developed  in  the  guinea  pigs  which  had  received 
subcutaneous  injections  of  3 :4-benzpyrene  in  lard.  Four  of  diese 
proved  to  be  liposarcomas  and  were  described  by  Dr.  Haagensen  in 
an  article  in  the  American  Journal  of  Cancer. 

Three  hundred  rats  and  300  mice  were  injected  subcutaneously 
with  benzpyrene  in  lard  in  order  to  have  tumors,  induced  by  this 
hydrocarbon,  on  hand. 
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To  maintain  the  routine  stock  of  the  standard  transplantable  rat 
and  mouse  tumors,  of  which  some  twenty  are  kept  constandy  under 
cultivation,  3,557  rats  and  5,890  mice  were  inoculated. 

Dr.  Johannes  P.  M.  Vogelaar  has  been  continuing  his  studies  in 
the  tissue-culture  laboratory  at  Saint  Luke's  Hospital  on  the  influ- 
ence of  3 :4-benzpyrene  on  the  growth  of  animal  tissue  in  culture, 
and  it  has  been  found  possible  to  grow  tissue  over  a  period  of  three 
months  in  the  presence  of  benzpyrene.  There  have  been  no  indica- 
tions that  normal  cells  change  into  malignant  cells  under  influence 
of  the  carcinogenic  agent  during  this  period,  although  the  latter 
was  present  in  a  concentration  higher  than  in  the  subcutaneous  tis- 
sue of  mice  who  developed  sarcoma  with  the  same  colloidal  benz- 
pyrene solution  as  used  in  the  culture  medium.  The  subcultures, 
which  were  made  at  regular  intervals,  showed  signs  of  degeneration 
which  may  have  been  caused  by  the  direct  action  of  the  benzpyrene 
or  more  probably  by  traces  of  alcohol  used  as  a  solvent  for  the  benz- 
pyrene and  carried  over  in  the  culture  medium,  since  it  has  been 
found  that  the  latter  is  not  wholly  harmless  to  the  delicate  growing 
cells.  From  the  foregoing  it  follows  that  normal  cells  of  the  albino 
mouse  do  not  change  into  malignant  cells  in  vitro  within  a  period 
in  which  such  changes  may  take  place  in  the  healthy  animal,  assum- 
ing, of  course,  that  it  is  possible  to  recognize  such  a  change  under 
the  microscope.  To  be  more  certain,  however,  the  cultures  after 
about  seventy-five  days  were  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of 
healthy  mice.  As  no  tumors  grew  in  these  mice  there  were  obviously 
no  sarcoma  cells  in  the  culture.  The  experiments  will  therefore  be 
continued  with  longer  exposures. 

That  carcinogenic  agents  do  not  necessarily  injure  the  tissue  cells 
was  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  splenic  tissue  of  the  adult  mouse 
was  placed  in  intimate  contact  with  crystals  of  methylcholanthrene, 
in  the  usual  culture  medium,  the  outgrowing  fibroblasts  frequently 
used  these  crystals  as  a  support  for  their  growth.  Long  chains  of 
fibroblasts  could  be  seen  in  very  intimate  contact  with  the  methyl- 
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cholanthrene.  Macrophages  moved  around  die  needles  for  many 
days,  apparendy  not  affected  by  the  material.  The  dssue  new  growdi 
had  a  healthy  appearance.  The  experiments  with  the  methylcholan- 
threne  will  be  continued  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  since  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  experimental  conditions  seem  to  be 
ideal  for  any  change  of  fibroblasts  into  malignant  cells  in  case  such 
a  change  should  take  place. 

Extensive  series  of  experiments  were  performed  in  order  to  study 
the  possibility  of  improving  the  culture  medium  for  human  fibro- 
blasts by  replacing  Witte  peptone  used  by  protein  digestion  prod- 
ucts. It  was  found  diat  they  exert  a  favorable  influence  on  the 
growth.  The  cells  grow  vigorously  and  have  a  very  healthy  appear- 
ance. In  this  respect  the  results  obtained  are  in  full  accord  with  those 
of  Carrel  and  Baker  who  used  protein  digestion  products  as  a  stim- 
ulant for  embryonic  chick  tissue.  Since,  however,  the  growth  of 
the  cultures  was  not  more  vigorous  than  in  the  control  medium 
containing  Witte  peptone,  there  is  no  reason  for  replacing  the  latter. 
This  seems  less  necessary,  since  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
various  fibrin  digestion  products,  which  were  mainly  studied,  is 
practically  unknown.  This  is  also  true  of  Witte  peptone  even  when 
the  total  nitrogen  and  amino  nitrogen  content  is  known.  This  line 
of  investigation  was  therefore  discontinued  and  new  experiments 
were  begun  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  Witte  peptone  could 
be  replaced  by  amino  acids  and  polypeptids  of  known  composition. 

The  opinions  concerning  the  usefulness  of  the  amino  acids  for 
the  growth  of  tissues  in  vitro  are  contradictory.  They  generally  are 
regarded  as  toxic  and  useless  for  growth.  Experiments  done  mainly 
by  Carrel  and  co-workers,  however,  point  somewhat  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Numerous  experiments  have  been  performed  in  the  lab- 
oratory at  Saint  Luke's  Hospital  widi  glycine  and  interesting  results 
have  been  obtained.  It  was  found  that,  under  certain  conditions, 
glycine  has  a  most  pronounced  inhibitive  action  on  the  growth  of 
tissues  in  culture  and  possibly  may  even  kill  them,  whereas,  under 
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Other  conditions,  tissue  has  been  grown  over  a  period  of  two  months 
with  the  same  concentration  of  glycine.  These  facts  are  interesting 
in  connection  with  experiments  done  by  others,  in  recent  years,  on 
the  influence  of  amino  acids  on  the  growth  of  tumors  in  vivo.  There 
is  a  strong  indication  that  amino  acids,  under  certain  conditions, 
could  effectively  be  used  to  inhibit  tissue  growth  in  vivo. 

An  extensive  investigation  of  the  action  of  various  amino  acids  on 
the  growth  of  human  tissue  in  vitro  evidently  should  be  made.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  cells  could  be  fed  on  a  medium  containing 
amino  acids  as  the" sole  source  of  nitrogen.  This  has  recently  been 
proved  possible  for  small  animals  by  Rose  and  co-workers  who  used 
a  mixture  of  no  less  than  twenty  amino  acids.  Only  experiments 
with  human  tissue  cultures  can  answer  definitely  the  question  which 
amino  acids  are  necessary  and  what  role  is  played  by  each  in  cell 
metabolism. 

It  was  found  recently  by  Dr.  Lillian  E.  Baker  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  that  a  culture  medium,  developed  in  this  laboratory,  could 
be  improved  to  a  marked  extent  by  the  addition  of  Vitamins  A,  C, 
and  D,  glutathione,  iodine,  and  serum.  This  addition  increased 
the  growth  of  animal  tissue  no  less  than  two  to  three  times.  Cultures 
were  grown  over  a  period  of  six  weeks  without  showing  any  deteri- 
oration or  decrease  in  growth  rate.  However,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  we  have  grown  human  fibroblasts  in  the  unchanged 
medium  over  a  much  longer  period,  namely,  a  whole  year.  Whether 
the  addition  of  the  above-mentioned  substances  will  actually  im- 
prove the  culture  medium  for  the  growth  of  human  fibroblasts  as 
much  as  for  animal  tissue  remains  to  be  proved.  Many  years  ago 
Dr.  Vogelaar  tried  to  improve  the  culture  medium  by  the  addition 
of  various  vitamins  in  the  form  of  yeast  extract  and  various  plant 
extracts.  It  was  found  then  that  this  addition  proved  very  beneficial 
for  the  growth  of  chicken  fibroblasts,  but  corresponding  experi- 
ments did  not  show  the  same  benefit  for  cultures  of  human  fibro- 
blasts. Recently,  a  series  of  experiments  has  been  started  in  order 
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to  find  out  whether  the  addition  of  Vitamin  C  is  beneficial  for  the 
growth  of  human  fibroblasts,  for  it  is  obvious  from  all  the  above 
that  cells  from  different  organs  of  the  same  species  and  the  cells  of 
the  same  type  from  different  species  may  require  special  modifica- 
tions of  the  culture  medium  for  an  optimum  growth. 

During  the  year  tests  were  made  with  human  fibroblasts  in  cul- 
ture to  determine  the  lethal  dose  for  X-ray.  Doses  varying  from  7,000 
r  units  to  15,000  r  units  were  given  to  the  cultures  which  were  sub- 
cultured  either  directly  after  the  treatment  or  one  or  two  weeks 
later.  All  subcultures  showed  a  decreased  activity  and  no  growth 
has  been  obtained  over  a  period  longer  than  one  month;  hence 
7,000  r  may  be  considered  as  a  lethal  amount  of  X-ray  for  human 
fibroblasts  growing  in  culture.  Some  well-known  but  interesting 
changes  in  the  cells  were  observed,  few  fibroblasts  showing  a  pro- 
nounced vacuolization  of  die  protoplasm  within  one  or  two  days 
after  the  treatment.  Many  cells  are  enlarged  in  size,  show  abnormal 
forms,  and  have  a  tendency  to  sever  their  connection  with  other 
cells.  The  nuclei  of  most  of  the  cells  show  pronounced  changes  in 
form  and  size  and  mitoses  were  no  longer  present.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  the  tissue  treated  with  15,000  r  units  still  may  grow 
and  spread  out  vigorously  for  a  number  of  days,  a  fact  noted  by 
Price-Jones  and  Mottram  in  1914. 

Dr.  Cushman  D.  Haagensen,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Otto  F. 
Krehbiel,  has  continued  the  histological  study  of  tumors  produced 
by  means  of  subcutaneous  injections  of  i:2:5:6-dibenzanthracene 
and  3:4-benzpyrene.  They  have  found  that  when  these  substances 
are  injected  subcutaneously  into  guinea  pigs  a  comparatively  high 
proportion  of  the  tumors  produced  are  liposarcomas,  and  diey  have 
reported  a  series  of  these  tumors.  Thus  it  appears  that  these  hydro- 
carbons have  such  a  great  power  of  inducing  cancer  that  they  can 
produce  it  even  in  an  inactive  tissue  like  fat,  a  structure  in  which 
sarcoma  very  rarely  appears  in  man  but  which  is  apparently  possible 
in  a  guinea  pig,  for  a  spontaneous  liposarcoma  was  described  years 
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ago  by  Dr.  Murray  of  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund  of  Lon- 
don. 

Dr.  Haagensen  is  repeating  on  a  large  scale  Lacassagne's  experi- 
ment of  administering  large  doses  of  the  female  sex  hormone  to 
mice  (Compt.  rend.  acad.  d.  sc.  195:630, 1932).  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  N.  Dobrovolskaia-Zavadskaia  it  has  been  possible  to  secure 
the  strain  of  French  mice  which  were  used  in  the  original  experi- 
ment, and  Professor  Girard  has  kindly  furnished  a  supply  of  the 
theelin  benzoate  in  oil  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  that  which 
he  furnished  to  Lacassagne  for  the  original  experiment.  The  work 
is  therefore  being  repeated  under  conditions  identical  with  those 
of  the  original  experiment.  In  addition  to  the  strain  of  French  mice, 
Dr.  Haagensen  is  also  injecting  with  this  hormone  the  Marsh  strain 
of  mice  in  which  about  30  per  cent  of  the  females  develop  mammary 
cancer,  and  the  C57  strain  in  which  mammary  cancer  develops  but 
very  rarely.  The  experiment  is  still  in  its  early  stages,  but  thus  far 
twenty-two  males  of  the  French  strain  have  developed  mammary 
carcinoma  as  a  result  of  the  hormone  injection,  while  none  of  the 
males  of  the  Marsh  strain  have  developed  the  disease.  That  there  is 
a  genetic  difference  in  the  reaction  of  these  different  strains  of  mice 
to  stimulation  of  the  breast  tissue  by  means  of  the  female  sex  hor- 
mone would  be  the  easiest  assumption  in  explanation,  but  there 
happen  to  be  no  facts  to  support  it. 

The  influence  of  sex  hormones  from  the  ovary  and  pituitary  and 
growth  hormone  from  pituitary  on  the  origin  and  development  of 
benign  tumors  of  the  rat's  breast  as  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1933 
is  still  being  studied  by  Dr.  Jacob  Heiman.  Benign  fibroadenomata 
which  were  produced  in  the  mammary  glands  of  rats  by  the  subcu- 
taneous injection  of  pituitary  and  ovarian  hormones  are  being  trans- 
planted for  further  observation.  The  fifth  generation  of  this  tumor 
is  now  growing  in  animals  of  various  ages.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
in  an  earlier  piece  of  research  by  Dr.  Heiman  some  spontaneously 
occurring  fibroadenomata  ultimately  became  sarcomatous  after  re- 
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peated  transplantations.  Possibly  the  artificial  tumors  will  do  like- 
wise. A  follicular  hormone  dissolved  in  the  oily  medium  of  greater 
concentration  than  heretofore  used  in  producing  cystadenomata  in 
a  higher  percentage  of  female  rats  and  within  a  briefer  latent  period 
than  when  aqueous  solution  was  injected.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  slower  excretion  of  the  hormone.  The  effect  of  the  injected  hor- 
mone on  animals  with  spontaneous  iibroadenomata  is  also  being 
observed. 

Sections  of  ovaries,  testes,  pituitary  glands,  and  skin  taken  from 
tumor-bearing  animals  and  normal  animals,  divided  into  injected 
and  uninjected  groups,  are  being  compared  to  see  whether  visible 
alterations  occur  in  these  organs.  The  pituitaries  do  show  the 
changes  which  Dr.  William  Cramer  has  described. 

A  spontaneous  cystadenoma  which  developed  in  the  breast  of  an 
old  female  rabbit  was  removed,  sectioned,  and  transplanted  in  four 
female  rabbits  varying  in  age  from  one  to  five  years  but  did  not  grow. 
This  spontaneous  tumor  is  being  compared  with  two  tumors  pro- 
duced in  female  rabbits  by  injections  of  antuitrin  G,  antuitrin  S, 
and  theelin.  Some  of  the  results  of  this  artificial  production  of  tu- 
mors by  substances  normally  present  in  the  body  will  be  presented 
at  the  International  Cancer  Congress  in  Brussels  in  September, 
1936. 

Dr.  Leonard  B.  Brabec  has  continued  his  work  on  the  attempt  to 
produce  hepatic  carcinoma  by  feeding  with  o-amino-azo-tolulol. 
This  work  was  begun  in  September,  1935,  but  is  not  yet  completed. 
So  far  no  hepatic  cirrhosis  and  hence  no  carcinomas  have  been  seen. 

Care  was  taken  to  repeat  as  accurately  as  possible  the  technic  of 
T.  Yoshida  and  T.  likubo  who  had  obtained  transplantable  liver 
tumors.  The  original  publications  of  these  investigators  contained 
little  information  about  the  preparation  of  the  diet,  or  the  purity  of 
the  o-amino-azo-tolulol  used.  However,  the  experiment  was  started 
without  complete  information.  Rats  were  fed  with  unpolished  rice 
which  had  not  been  ground  or  broken  up.  The  2-amino-5-azo- 
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toluene  was  dissolved  in  warm  olive  oil  and  mixed  with  the  rice. 
The  chemical  was  obtained  from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
and  is  listed  in  their  catalogue  as  a  technical  substance  having  a 
melting  point  range  of  93°  to  97°  C.  This  mixture  was  supple- 
mented with  green  food  such  as  lettuce  or  spinach. 

Later,  as  the  original  work  had  been  done  using  coarsely  ground 
unpolished  rice,  this  was  then  used  for  a  time  but  was  difficult  to 
obtain  so  the  rice  diet  was  given  up  and  the  modified  Sherman  diet 
mixed  with  the  2-amino-5-azo-toluene,  was  fed.  Prior  to  this  the 
modified  Sherman  diet  mixture  had  been  used  with  several  lots  of 
Sherman  rats  because  the  rice  diet  was  inadequate  for  growth  and 
maintenance  as  shown  by  the  weight  curves  of  the  animals.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  animals  died  from  starvation,  and  the  pathological 
symptoms  also  indicated  vitamin  deficiency.  In  April,  1936,  we 
learned  that  Yoshida  had  fed  his  rats  unpolished  rice,  without  the 
husk,  and  also  vegetables. 

Yoshida  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  o-amino-azo-toluol 
was  toxic  to  some  of  the  animals  and  the  experiment  should  there- 
fore be  conducted  with  large  numbers.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
2-amino-5-azo-toluol  when  mixed  with  the  modified  Sherman  diet 
is  not  toxic.  The  weights  of  the  animals  fed  this  mixture  remained 
about  constant,  and  the  animals  were  able  to  produce  young,  thus 
indicating  a  fairly  healthy  condition  of  the  animals  from  the  diet 
standpoint.  The  animals  fed  the  rice  mixture  showed  steadily  de- 
creasing curves,  and  were  unable  to  produce  young.  They  also 
showed  toxic  effects  from  the  2-amino-5-azo-toluene.  The  liver  tis- 
sue from  these  two  groups  showed  marked  fatty  degeneration  in 
the  animals  fed  the  rice  mixture. 

The  2-amino-5-azo-toluene  used  has  a  fairly  narrow  melting  point 
range  which  indicates  that  it  is  a  fairly  pure  material.  The  substance 
has  not  been  analyzed,  therefore  whether  it  may  contain  traces  of 
impurities  or  the  extent  to  which  these  may  be  present,  is  not  known. 
Yoshida  has  recently  informed  me  that  he  used  a  crude  preparation 
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obtained  from  the  Schuckert  firm  in  Germany  and  recrystallized 
from  alcohol.  The  fact  that  no  tumors  nor  even  a  single  example 
of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  which  precedes  the  tumor  were  obtained  in 
this  laboratory  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  care  with  which 
all  such  problems  must  be  approached. 

Approximately  three  hundred  animals  have  so  far  been  used  in 
this  problem.  These  have  been  a  pure  strain  of  Sherman  rats  bred 
in  this  laboratory,  with  ages  definitely  known.  The  Sherman  rats 
have  all  been  raised  under  standardized  conditions  which  is  a  neces- 
sary factor  in  all  dietary  research  problems,  if  the  results  are  to  be 
reliable  or  of  any  value.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  results  obtained 
by  Yoshida  are  due  to  a  trace  of  some  highly  carcinogenic  product 
in  the  azo-toluol  used  in  his  laboratory;  certainly  the  rats  or  the 
diet  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  our  failure. 

During  the  year  the  investigation  to  determine  the  effect  of  large 
dosages  of  Vitamin  A  on  die  growth  of  transplanted  tumors  in  rats 
has  been  continued.  This  investigation  has  also  included  the  effect 
of  small  dosages  of  Vitamin  A  and  in  both  instances  comparisons 
have  been  made  with  control  animals  on  a  Vitamin  A-free  diet 
alone.  The  control  animals  consist  of  those  with  and  without  trans- 
planted tumors.  The  purpose,  method,  and  procedure  were  outlined 
in  previous  reports.  The  rats  have  received  dosages  of  carotene  from 
100  to  5,000  units,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  so  far,  of  rats  inocu- 
lated with  rat  sarcoma  39  and  Flexner-Jobling  rat  carcinoma,  tumor 
growth  has  continued  in  both  the  control  and  experimental  animals. 
Some  evidence  points  to  an  accelerated  tumor  growth  in  those  ani- 
mals receiving  large  dosages  of  Vitamin  A  rather  than  to  an  inhibi- 
tion of  growth,  as  found  by  Kuh  on  the  growth  of  tumors  in  mice. 
However,  before  this  question  can  be  definitely  settled,  statistical 
treatment  of  the  results  is  necessary,  and  more  animals  must  be 
used.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Barnett  Sure,  K.  S.  Buchanan,  and 
Harvey  S.  Thatcher  recently  reported  that  massive  doses  of  Vitamin 
A  to  the  extent  of  three  thousand  times  the  maintenance  require- 
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ments  were  found  to  have  no  influence  on  tumor  inhibition  or 
tumor  regression  of  Walker  rat  carcinosarcoma  256. 

The  investigation,  started  some  time  ago,  to  determine  the  rela- 
tionship of  age,  strain,  and  various  diets  on  the  growth  of  tumors 
has  been  continued  throughout  the  year.  Thirty-day-old  rats,  sixty- 
day-,  ninety-day,  one-hundred-and-twenty-day,  one-year-,  and  two- 
year-old  rats,  have  been  used  for  this  work,  and  over  a  thousand 
animals  are  on  record.  The  weights  of  the  tumors  have  all  been 
recorded.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Fritz  BischofI  and  M. 
Louisa  Long  only  recently  reported  the  influence  of  age  on  the 
growth  of  sarcoma  180  on  less  than  100  animals  and  stated  that  in 
three  inoculation  series,  using  the  Marsh  Buffalo  strain,  sarcoma 
180  grew  to  significantly  greater  size  in  young  mice  than  in  old,  a 
fact  that  was  demonstrated  many  years  ago  by  Bashford  and  his 
co-workers. 

The  Director,  Professor  Francis  C.  Wood,  in  addition  to  his  rou- 
tine duties  as  administrator  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  tissue-culture 
laboratory  at  Saint  Luke's  Hospital,  continues  to  act  as  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Board  of  the  International  Cancer  Research  Founda- 
tion, and  as  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Cancer,  and  of  the 
Acta  of  the  International  Union  against  Cancer,  contributing  to 
the  former  a  large  number  of  editorials  and  book  reviews.  He  has 
furnished  the  usual  article  on  cancer  for  the  Americana  Annual  and 
has  given  occasional  lectures  on  some  research  phase  of  cancer 
before  medical  bodies. 

For  example.  Professor  Wood  delivered  before  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  on  February  14,  1936,  the  Bulkley  Lecture. 
He  also  spoke  before  the  medical  and  pathological  section  of  the 
Academy  on  the  chemistry  of  neoplasms.  He  addressed  the  students 
of  the  biological  department  of  New  York  University  on  "Recent 
Research  on  Cancer,"  and  spoke  before  the  County  Medical  Society 
in  Schenectady  on  "Progress  in  Cancer  Research  and  Therapy." 
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He  was  guest  speaker  at  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  radiotherapeutic  plant  at  that  institution  and 
spoke  of  the  part  played  by  research  in  the  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  cancer  and  its  treatment.  Professor  Wood  also  delivered  an 
address  at  the  Cleveland  Academy  of  Medicine  on  cancer  therapy. 

Professor  Wood  has  been  active  in  organizing  the  work  on  the 
proposed  International  Diagnostic  Atlas  of  Tumors  which  is  being 
printed  by  the  American  Journal  of  Cancer  and  its  staff  under  the 
editorial  guidance  of  Professor  Wood.  The  funds  for  the  publication 
of  this  Atlas,  which  will  amount  to  a  considerable  sum,  have  gener- 
ously been  provided  by  the  Chemical  Foundation  through  Mr. 
Francis  P.  Garvan,  president  of  that  philanthropic  organization. 

The  American  Journal  of  Cancer  has  had  a  satisfactory  year  from 
the  editorial  aspect  and  the  number  of  papers  offered  for  publication 
is  continually  increasing,  thus  placing  die  editor  in  that  delightful 
position  in  which  he  must  of  necessity  reject  for  lack  of  space  more 
papers  than  he  can  accept.  This  insures  a  high  standard  of  quality 
and  interest  in  the  material  selected  for  publication.  The  circulation 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Cancer  is  growing  slowly,  and  it  is  of 
especial  interest  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  increase  has  resulted 
from  subscriptions  obtained  from  European  countries. 

Professor  Woglom  gave  a  course  in  the  morphology  of  tumors  at 
the  Institute  during  the  Summer  Session,  and  also  gave  his  annual 
talk  on  cancer  research  to  the  students  of  the  Medical  School,  and 
delivered  a  lecture  to  the  Undergraduate  Medical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia on  "A  Survey  of  the  Present  Trend  of  Tumor  Research." 

Professor  Packard  read  a  paper  before  the  Radiological  Society  of 
North  America  at  Detroit  on  "The  Biological  Roentgen." 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Exner  also  read  a  paper  before  the  same  organiza- 
tion on  "Some  Physical  Problems  of  High  Voltage  X-Ray  Therapy." 

The  Institute  continues  to  furnish  a  large  number  of  tumor-bear- 
ing animals  to  various  scientific  workers  and  research  laboratories. 
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A  list  of  the  most  important  publications  of  the  members  of  the 
laboratory  staff  during  the  year  follows: 

Brabec,  Leonard  B.,  "A  Quantitative  Investigation  upon  the  Occurrence  of 
Vitamin  G  in  Rat  Sarcoma."  American  Journal  of  Cancer,  XXV  (Novem- 
ber, 1935),  551-84. 

Exner,  Frank  M.  and  Charles  Packard,  "A  Biological  Measurement  of  Radium 
Gamma  Rays."  Radiology,  XXV  (October,  1935),  391-402. 

Haagensen,  Cushman  D.  and  Otto  F.  Krehbiel,  "The  Morphology  of  the 
Sarcomas  Produced  by  i:2:5:6-Dibenzanthracene."  American  Journal  of 
Cancer,  XXVI  (February,  1936),  368-77. 

Packard,  Charles,  "The  Relation  between  Age  and  Radiosensitivity  of  Droso- 
phila  Eggs."  Radiology,  XXV  (August,  1935),  223-30. 

"The  Biological  Effectiveness  of  X-Ray  Wave-lengths."  Biological 

Effects  of  Radiation,  Chapter  XIII,  pp.  459-71.  McGraw^-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  New^  York,  1936. 

Vogelaar,  Johannes  P.  M.  and  Eleanor  Erlichman,  "The  Growth  of  Human 
Fibroblasts  in  Media  Containing  Various  Amounts  of  Thyroxin."  American 
Journal  of  Cancer,  XXVI  (February,  1936),  358-67. 

Woglom,  William  H.,  "Immunity  against  Tumors."  Acta  of  the  International 
Union  against  Cancer,  I  (No.  3, 1936),  241-46. 

Wood,  Francis  Carter,  "The  Improvement  in  the  Ability  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession to  Treat  Cancer."  The  Bulkley  Lecture.  Bulletin  of  the  New  Yor\ 
Academy  of  Medicine,  XII  (July,  1936),  438-45. 

"Joseph  Colt  Bloodgood."  Obituary.  American  Journal  of  Cancer, 

XXVI  (February,  1936),  397-98. 

'William  Blair  Bell."  Obituary.  American  Journal  of  Cancer,  XXVI 


(April,  1936),  787-e 

"The  New  Cancer  Institute."  Editorial.  American  Journal  of  Cancer, 


XXVII  (June,  1936),  344-46. 

"The  Future  of  X-Ray  Therapy  in  Cancer."  Acta  of  the  International 


Union  against  Cancer,  I  (Nos.  i  and  2, 1936),  64-70. 

Finally,  if  it  had  not  been  that  two  very  generous  ladies,  who 
desire  to  remain  anonymous,  made  unrestricted  gifts  during  the 
year  of  $10,000  each,  much  of  the  work  outlined  above  could  not 
have  been  completed,  and  I  wish  to  acknowledge  here  their  valuable 
contributions  together  with  that  from  the  Anna  Fuller  Fund,  the 
Louis  D.  Beaumont  Fund,  and  from  those  others  who  have  assisted 
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in  supporting  the  studies  on  the  nature  of  cancer  carried  on  by  the 
staff  of  this  laboratory. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Francis  Carter  Wood, 

Director 
June  30,  ig^6 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I936 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1936. 

The  reports  which  I  have  made  to  you  for  the  last  three  years  on 
the  state  of  the  University  Library  have  been  reports  of  a  library  in  a 
state  of  agitation.  They  set  down  the  record  of  a  library  that  was 
about  to  move,  of  a  library  that  was  in  process  of  moving,  and  of  a 
library  that  had  just  been  moved.  This  last  year  has  seen  settlement 
and  resettlement,  and  the  tasks  that  confront  the  staff  of  the  Library 
have  taken  formal  shape  and  structure.  The  problems  in  South  Hall 
are  the  same  problems  that  we  met  in  the  Low  Memorial  Library. 
We  want  to  possess  more  books,  to  have  them  better  catalogued,  to 
keep  them  in  better  physical  shape,  and  to  be  able  to  produce  them 
with  less  delays.  We  wish  for  accuracy  in  our  records  and  courtesy 
in  our  habits.  In  the  new  building,  thanks  to  a  system  of  air  purifica- 
tion, we  with  our  books  are  perhaps  cleaner  and  neater,  and  the 
time  that  elapses  between  reader  and  book  has  very  certainly  been 
reduced. 

The  average  number  of  books  shelved  in  a  year  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  370,000  or  something  over  a  thousand  a  day.  Besides  this  the 
shelf  pages  are  constantly  revising  shelves.  An  average  of  300  readers 
go  into  the  stacks  each  day  and  they  often  leave  a  section  in  a  dis- 
tressing condition.  Hundreds  of  shelves  have  been  labeled,  more  or 
less  roughly  at  first  but  now  a  more  defined  marking  is  being  made 
in  an  effort  to  help  the  reader  locate  material  quickly. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  classify  a  university  library  as  a  service  de- 
partment of  the  university.  Naturally,  if  it  is  not  a  service  depart- 
ment, it  can  be  set  down  as  a  campus  impediment,  but  if  it  regards 
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itself  as  only  a  service  department,  it  will  be  an  institution  without 
vision  and  without  pride.  Mechanical  efficiency,  existing  for  others 
to  use,  will  not  give  to  a  library  the  traditions  that  a  library  should 
have.  The  University  Library  must  be  an  incentive  as  well  as  an  aid 
to  scholars,  and  its  aim  must  be  an  ideal  of  its  own.  There  is  some- 
thing repugnant  in  a  system  by  which  books  are  handed  out  with 
the  same  dry  impersonality  that  attends  the  issuance  of  railroad 
tickets.  There  must  be  kept  some  vestiges  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
Library  are  stored  the  personalities  of  those  who  have  thought,  and 
the  record  of  the  humanities  of  all  past  time.  The  Library  cannot  be 
only  a  service  department,  any  more  than  the  College  Chapel  can  be 
only  a  Campus  building. 

During  the  last  year  the  relations  between  the  loan  desk  and  de- 
partment libraries  across  ii6th  Street  have  worked  out  in  a  generally 
satisfactory  fashion,  but  the  problems  raised  by  the  increased  dis- 
tances in  certain  other  respects  have  been,  and  are,  serious.  A  total  of 
5,785  volumes  were  delivered  to  buildings  and  individuals  on  the 
northern  side  of  ii6th  Street  from  the  loan  desk,  or  a  daily  average 
of  18  for  the  year  and  27  for  the  busier  part  of  the  year.  The  ascent  to 
Low  Library  means  die  climbing  of  56  steps  and  the  work  of  the 
messenger  is  not  a  light  task  physically.  The  aid  provided  through 
the  N.Y.A.  has  been  of  great  advantage  in  this  particular  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Library.  We  had  assigned  to  us  a  total  of  176  students, 
who  put  in  among  them  26,460  hours.  These  students  came  from 
various  schools  and  departments  of  the  University,  and  included 
students  from  Barnard,  School  of  Business,  College  (16  seniors,  22 
juniors,  59  sophomores,  and  37  freshmen).  Graduate  Faculties  (16 
M.A.'s  and  3  Ph.D.'s),  Law  School,  School  of  Library  Service,  and 
Courses  in  Optometry.  This  student  help  was  used  to  continue  to 
build  up  the  reference  catalogue  collection  in  the  Egleston  library. 
Thousands  of  postal  card  requests  were  sent  out,  and  catalogues 
were  received  to  the  extent  that  acknowledgments  had  to  be  mimeo- 
graphed to  keep  up  with  17,093  catalogues  added  to  that  collection 
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during  the  year.  The  curriculum  is  still  being  revised  so  that  this 
year  saw  further  drastic  revisions  of  catalogue  specifications.  Seven- 
teen thousand,  four  hundred  and  seventeen  catalogues  w^ere  added 
to  the  bulk  collection  and  3,492  discarded.  The  Library  has  been  able 
to  assume  more  and  more  responsibility  in  seeing  that  specifications 
for  catalogue  sets  for  particular  courses  are  in  correct  order. 

Student  helpers  in  a  large  library  add  seriously  to  the  usual  dif- 
ficulties of  administration.  Naturally  their  interests  are  not  mainly 
in  their  job;  they  are  frankly  in  the  job  for  the  money  that  there  is  in 
it  for  them,  and  the  desk  schedules  have  to  be  framed  and  reframed 
in  order  to  conform  v^^ith  the  lectures.  I  think  it  can  be  said,  after  any 
inspection  of  the  Library  pay  rolls,  that  the  Library  does  afford 
many  opportunities  for  students  to  earn  some  money  in  these  diflE- 
cult  days,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  extend  this  to  a  point  where  the 
efficiency  of  the  Library  would  be  affected. 

The  death  of  Professor  Gottheil  takes  from  the  University  one  of 
the  friends  of  old  understanding  and  acquaintance.  His  constant 
eagerness  to  help  and  his  very  personal  interest  in  the  Library  and  its 
staff  were  not  things  that  one  will  readily  forget.  His  story  of  his 
purchase  of  the  manuscripts  at  Carpentras  in  the  south  of  France 
was  part  of  the  tradition  of  the  Library.  It  was  impossible  to  regard 
him  as  not  of  the  Library,  and  it  is  a  good  memory  to  believe  that  he 
felt  as  we  of  the  Library  felt.  Another  loss,  particularly  perhaps  in 
connection  with  the  dissertations  of  the  University,  was  the  death  of 
Dean  McBain.  He  took  a  great  pride  in  the  quality,  both  internal 
and  external,  of  these  evidences  of  the  scholarship  of  a  great  uni- 
versity, and  was  not  content  with  any  that  fell  short.  The  Library 
sends  these  dissertations  throughout  the  libraries  of  the  world  as 
additions  to  scholarship,  vouched  for  as  such  by  the  University,  and 
open  to  the  critical  survey  of  the  scholars  of  other  universities.  Dean 
McBain  was  tender  of  Columbia's  reputation,  but  anxious  to  have  it 
stand  on  a  definite  basis  of  actual  testing  of  its  product.  Dissertations 
were  to  his  mind  to  be  scholarly  publications  with  some  dignity  of 
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their  own,  and  they  were  to  stand  scrutiny  as  such.  His  standards 
were  worthily  high,  and  they  were  applied  with  a  large  degree  of 
very  practical  wisdom  in  human  things. 

Of  the  Library  staff  itself,  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Hitchcock,  li- 
brarian of  the  School  of  Journalism  since  March,  1920,  was  neces- 
sary on  grounds  of  health.  Mrs.  Hitchcock  gave  of  herself  to  the 
department  library  without  stint,  and  during  the  years  when  the 
University  Extension  books  were  part  of  her  care,  she  served  a  rich 
variety  of  readers.  Miss  Fleming,  of  the  Medical  library,  resigned  to 
take  up  residence  in  Canada,  and  Mrs.  Lester,  after  ten  full  years  of 
most  loyal  service,  has  resigned  from  the  Carpenter  library.  Her 
cheerful  personality  and  her  perpetual  willingness  to  help  people 
made  this  library  a  place  where  several  generations  of  students  have 
felt  at  home.  The  granting  of  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Let- 
ters by  Mount  Holyoke  College  to  Miss  Prescott  of  the  Library  staff 
should  not  pass  without  record  in  this  report.  The  citation  from 
President  WooUey  that  accompanied  the  conferring  of  this  degree 
was  as  follows: 

Harriet  Beardslee  Prescott,  daughter  of  Mount  Holyoke,  whom  your  Alma 
Mater  welcomes  with  pride  and  affection,  distinguished  for  your  work  in  the 
library  of  a  great  university,  not  less  distinguished  for  the  influence  of  your 
gracious  personality  upon  many  thousands  of  college  women  in  the  greatest  of 
American  cities,  in  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  I 
confer  upon  you  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters,  and  admit  you  to 
all  its  rights  and  privileges. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  in  complete  agreement  widi  what  was 
said  on  this  occasion.  Earlier  in  the  year  a  portrait  of  Miss  Prescott, 
painted  by  Kenneth  Greene,  was  presented  to  the  University  by 
friends  and  associates  of  hers,  and  it  hangs  in  the  catalogue  room  of 
the  Library.  It  is  a  certain  token  that  long  service  at  Columbia  does 
bring  its  meed  of  recompense,  and  diat  Columbia  is  glad  to  honor 
her  own. 

The  value  of  the  time  and  effort  put  in  by  the  staff  of  a  library  in 
setting  up  exhibitions  is  always  something  that  bears  examination. 
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In  general,  the  number  of  visitors  to  such  things  is  disappointing, 
and  the  interest  shown  is  that  of  some  dutiful  observance  or  casual 
and  floccinaucical.  On  the  other  hand  the  newspaper  publicity 
given  to  exhibitions  in  a  library,  if  the  publicity  is  governed  by  a 
sense  of  proportion  and  a  regard  for  accuracy  of  statement,  does 
bring  a  reward.  Mr.  Grady's  office  has  been  of  invaluable  aid  to  the 
Library  in  this  as  in  other  years,  and  we  owe  much  to  their  careful 
sympathy  in  our  efforts.  The  exhibitions  held  in  the  Avery  library 
and  in  the  new  exhibition  room  in  the  Low  Memorial  Library  are 
listed  at  the  end  of  this  report,  and  do  show  a  series  of  attempts  at 
visual  education.  One  thing  that  was  hoped  for  this  year  was  to  im- 
press upon  the  University  community  as  well  as  upon  a  wider  public 
the  new  function  of  Room  203  in  the  Low  Library  as  an  exhibition 
room  for  the  rare  book  department  of  the  University  Library.  This, 
the  record  of  attendance  seems  to  testify  as  achieved.  The  great 
rotunda  in  the  Low  Library  has  been  thrown  open  into  its  own 
stature  and  proportions  by  the  removal  of  the  bookcases.  It  is  a  room 
of  noble  spaces,  and  fully  fit  for  noble  occasions.  The  portraits 
around  the  walls  present  a  gallery  of  Columbia  history.  The  room 
lent  its  own  dignity  to  the  academic  ceremonies  that  were  held  in  it. 
It  is  hoped  that  before  long  the  echoing  of  the  dome  may  be  im- 
proved by  the  skill  of  the  acoustical  engineers. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  install  the  Columbiana  collection  in  its 
new  quarters  as  yet,  but  there  has  been  a  constant  interest  in  the 
growth  of  its  papers  and  memorabilia.  The  Society  of  the  Early 
Eighties  has  taken  a  personal,  financial  part  in  the  putting  together 
of  all  items  of  Columbia  history,  and  in  particular,  the  name  of 
James  Duane  Livingston,  '80,  should  be  mentioned.  He  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  Columbiana  endowment  fund  and  worked  hard  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  was  formed  in  1930.  Mr.  Livingston 
died  during  the  past  year,  and  we  record  his  death  with  sorrow  and 
appreciation.  At  the  time  of  the  175th  Anniversary  celebration  in 
1929  copies  of  the  programs  and  tickets  and  all  other  printed  ma- 
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terial  were  collected  here  and  several  hundred  newspaper  clippings 
were  secured.  During  die  present  year  this  material  was  mounted, 
and  has  recently  been  bound  in  two  large  volumes.  We  now  have  a 
complete  record  of  this  sort  for  the  celebrations  of  1837,  ^^^7^  i904> 
and  1929.  One  large  job  which  is  now  complete  is  the  series  of  Com- 
mencement scrapbooks.  A  few  of  these  scrapbooks  were  completed 
before,  but  this  year  the  entire  series  was  completed  and  brought 
down  to  date  from  1758.  This  series  includes  all  the  printed  and 
manuscript  material  which  we  have  on  each  Commencement — pro- 
grams, tickets,  and  newspaper  accounts.  The  latter  have  been  sup- 
plied by  photostating  newspapers  in  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  and  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Accounts  of  Com- 
mencement from  other  books,  such  as  the  works  of  early  travelers  in 
America  or  autobiographies,  have  been  copied  or  photostated  for 
this  series.  Twice  this  year  strangers  have  made  gifts  of  more  than 
common  interest  to  this  collection.  Miss  Lucy  Fidelia  Sherman 
(Barnard,  1903)  wrote  in  to  offer  us  a  translation  of  Horace  which 
was  used  by  two  students  in  Kings  College:  Beverly  Robinson 
(A.B.,  1773)  and  Edward  Stevens  (A.B.,  1774).  It  includes  their 
signatures  with  dates  as  well  as  the  signature  of  Charles  Ward 
Apthorp,  a  Governor  of  King's  College.  Mr.  William  Frederick 
Havemeyer  Armstrong  called  one  day  to  hand  us  two  books  used  by 
his  grandfather,  William  Frederick  Havemeyer  (A.B.,  1823)  who 
was  Mayor  of  New  York  City  in  1845-46.  A  very  important  acquisi- 
tion this  year  was  the  outright  gift  of  the  diaries  of  the  Rev.  John 
Barent  Johnson  of  the  Class  of  1792  by  his  great-grandson,  John 
Barent  Johnson,  of  the  Class  of  1900.  They  are  exceedingly  valuable 
because  they  give  a  day-to-day  account  of  the  life  of  a  Columbia 
student  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic. 

The  University  Bibliography  was  printed  for  the  last  time  in  1931 
and  for  the  succeeding  years  the  information  received  from  the  an- 
nual circularization  has  been  deposited  in  Columbiana.  During  the 
past  years  the  replies  for  1932,  1933,  and  1934,  were  mounted,  ar- 
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ranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  bound.  This  seems  to  be  quite  a 
satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  the  bibliography,  and  enough  use 
has  been  made  of  the  manuscript  replies  to  justify  this  practice.  Inas- 
much as  the  replies  take  some  months  to  come  in,  they  are  not  bound 
at  once  but  kept  filed  alphabetically  until  a  year  or  so  has  elapsed. 

The  work  of  preserving  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum 
made  necessary  last  year  by  the  actual  condition  of  that  important 
catalogue  and  the  fact  that  without  such  repair  the  old  catalogue 
could  not  possibly  be  made  to  last  until  the  new  catalogue  now  in 
progress  is  completed,  has  been  continued.  In  all,  thirty-two  volumes 
of  this  catalogue  have  been  japanese-tissued  throughout  and  re- 
bound. Of  this  total  of  thirty-two,  twenty  volumes  were  done  this 
past  year. 

Two  other  reference  sets  which  are  in  bad  state  of  preservation  are 
the  indispensable  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  and  the  four- 
teenth edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  In  the  case  of  the 
Britannic  a  the  quality  of  paper  used  has  proved  very  unsatisfactory 
from  the  point  of  view  of  library  wear  and  tear,  and  signatures  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  each  volume  are  now  so  badly  worn  as  to  be 
past  repair. 

A  glance  at  the  condition  of  some  of  the  reference  books  printed 
on  wood-pulp  paper  reminds  one  of  a  certain  futility  inherent  ap- 
parently in  human  wisdom.  Many  reference  books  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  are  now  in  better  condition  for  use  than  those  printed 
fifty  years  later  and  even  with  heavier  use  will  long  outlast  the 
modern  reference  books.  Anyone  who  wishes  visual  proof  of  this 
should  look  at  the  first  volume  of  Heinsius'  Bucher  lexi\on,  printed 
on  rag  paper  in  1812  and  still  in  perfectly  good  condition,  and  the 
1868-74  volume  of  the  same  work  printed  in  1877-78  on  wood  pulp 
and  now  shedding  around  flakes  of  burnt-looking  paper  and  scatter- 
ings of  sawdust  whenever  the  volume  is  opened.  Perhaps  a  worse 
example  of  this  automatic  mutilation  of  historical  records  is  to  be 
found  in  the  bound  newspaper  files  in  South  Hall.  Any  volume  of 
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a  long  series  of  years,  if  opened,  is  found  to  be  pulverulent  and  yel- 
lowing from  the  margin  into  die  lines  of  print. 

The  Victoria  History  of  the  Counties  of  England,  hailed  as  the 
various  volumes  w^ere  issued  as  "a  treasure-house  of  facts  of  much 
more  than  local  significance,"  was  printed  in  part  on  paper  of  very 
poor  quality.  The  pages  are  brittle  and  break  off,  and  the  treasure- 
house  is  built  on  sand.  The  paper-makers  do  not,  it  seems  to  me,  play 
fair  with  the  libraries.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  produce  a  chemical 
wood-pulp  paper  with  a  proportion  of  rag  in  it,  and  without  any 
alum  sizing  that  would  be  inexpensive  and  lasting.  Cellulose  in  rag 
and  wood  pulp  is  chemically  the  same  and  any  all-rag  paper  is  not 
superior  to  all  and  every  paper  made  of  wood  pulp.  The  mechanical 
wood-pulp  paper  with  alum  sizing  bears  in  it  the  seeds  of  early  disso- 
lution, and  the  cost  of  an  all-rag  paper  makes  for  difficulties  in  the 
finances  of  practical  publishers. 

One  welcome  aid  to  the  preservation  of  human  records  is  now  in 
process  of  invention  and  production.  The  use  of  the  camera  has 
possibilities  for  historical  and  literary  workers,  and  it  is  hard  to 
realize  how  far-reaching  these  possibilities  may  be.  The  develop- 
ment of  micro-photography  has  opened  a  new  form  of  the  recording 
of  facts,  and  is  probably  the  cheapest  method  ever  devised  for  such 
a  purpose.  The  machines  are  convenient,  and  there  is  no  strain  on 
the  eyes.  The  material  on  which  the  records  are  preserved  is  certified 
by  competent  authorities  as  durable,  and  the  processes  are  simple 
and  speedy.  The  copying  of  documents  or  letters  is  reduced  to  a  frac- 
tion of  the  former  costs,  and  the  scholar  can  have  set  before  him  an 
abundance  of  resources.  For  newspaper  or  public  documents  these 
films  have  a  utility  beyond  any  comparison,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
that  a  film  can  ever  take  the  place  of  a  book  for  individual  and 
general  reading.  The  interest  that  the  manufacturers  of  films  are 
taking  in  this  aspect  of  their  product  is  keen  and  hopeful.  Mr.  Schel- 
lenberg,  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  subject,  explained 
in  an  address  why  film  copying  meets  the  needs  of  present-day 
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scholarship.  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  micro-copying  is  the  only 
economical  method  of  reproducing  documents  in  which  minimal 
unit-costs  can  be  achieved  in  very  small  editions.  This  practically 
brings  a  return  to  the  conditions  subsisting  prior  to  the  time  when 
Gutenberg  developed  printing  from  movable  type,  when  it  cost  no 
more  for  scribes  to  make  unique  copies  of  a  book  than  to  make  many 
copies.  Material  for  which  there  is  a  demand  by  only  a  few  scholars 
might  just  as  readily  be  made  available  in  the  form  of  micro-copies 
as  material  demanded  by  the  many. 

There  has  been  little  activity  in  the  past  three  years  in  the  purchase 
of  Greek  papyri  by  American  colleges.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  new  documents  appearing  in  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptian  dealers  has  been  constantly  decreasing  and  in  part  to 
the  general  lack  of  money  for  purchases.  Professor  Westermann  is 
preparing  an  edition  and  commentary  upon  the  only  codex  in  the 
Columbia  collection.  The  part  which  we  have  consists  of  eleven 
folios.  These  are  written  upon  both  sides  and  folded  in  the  middle, 
therefore  giving  twenty-two  pages.  The  book  form  for  papyri,  in 
place  of  the  roll,  was  first  used  by  the  early  Christians,  in  the  second 
century,  in  their  editions  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury this  book  form  began  to  come  into  use  for  accounts  and  other 
business  purposes. 

In  the  summer  of  1934  a  doctoral  thesis,  written  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Grier,  appeared  from  Columbia  University  Press  upon  Accounting 
in  the  Zenon  Papyri.  In  this  volume  Miss  Grier  published  two  ac- 
counts from  Zenon's  files  which  are  found  in  the  Columbia  Library 
group,  the  inventory  numbers  211  and  249.  Professor  Keyes  pub- 
lished in  1935  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  private  letters  of 
our  papyrus  collection  in  Classical  Philology,  Volume  XXX.  He  is 
at  present  working  upon  other  private  letters  and  upon  a  small  frag- 
ment of  the  Orestes  of  Euripides,  from  a  manuscript  of  the  first 
century  B.C.  He  has  already  found  that  it  contains  some  interesting 
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variants  from  the  text  as  it  has  been  handed  down  in  the  medieval 
manuscripts  of  Euripides. 

Dr.  Mendelsohn  has  worked  over  about  one  hundred  Hebrew 
manuscripts  (poetry  and  mysticism)  from  the  Fraenkel  collection 
of  700  manuscripts,  for  Volume  II  of  the  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
More  than  half  is  already  finished,  and  the  volumes  will  most  prob- 
ably appear  in  1937.  He  has  found  among  a  collection  of  books  pur- 
chased by  the  Library  at  an  average  price  of  fifty  cents  a  volume,  one 
incunabulum  and  two  books  printed  before  15 10. 

The  rare  book  department  reports  that  the  entire  collection  of  in- 
cunabula has  now  been  checked  by  the  shelf  list,  and  missing  infor- 
mation as  to  imprint  and  title  has  been  added  wherever  available. 
A  preliminary  listing  of  the  entire  collection  has  been  completed, 
and  separate  files  arranged  by  author,  printer,  place  of  printing, 
and  date  respectively.  Moreover,  die  final  catalogue,  based  upon 
the  Gesamt\atalog,  has  made  satisfactory  progress.  All  incunabula 
up  to  and  including  the  year  1480  have  been  catalogued  (45  vol- 
umes), and  the  rest  should  be  completed  this  coming  year.  The  next 
step  will  be  a  similar  treatment  of  the  medieval  manuscripts  that 
belong  to  Columbia. 

The  Visiting  Professor  of  English,  Professor  Frederick  S.  Boas, 
formerly  of  the  University  College,  London,  spent  much  time  in 
consulting  the  collection  of  old  plays  in  the  vault,  and,  after  his  re- 
turn to  England,  published  an  article  in  the  London  Times  Literary 
Supplement  for  April  25,  1936,  entided  "Old  Plays  in  Columbia 
University." 

The  David  Eugene  Smith  collection  was  considerably  increased 
this  year  by  the  gift  from  Dr.  Smith  of  275  mathematical  and  astro- 
nomical instruments  of  historical  interest.  By  means  of  this  valuable 
addition  many  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  treatises  in  the  library 
are  concretely  illustrated,  A  large  number  of  the  measuring  rods 
used  in  the  different  countries,  as  well  as  the  many  sets  of  weights 
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contained  in  the  collection,  furnish  interesting  material  for  the  his- 
torical study  of  weights  and  measures.  In  this  field  the  Smith  library 
supplements  the  splendid  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  given 
to  the  library  by  Mr.  Dale. 

Incidentally,  it  might  be  reported  that  the  Curator  of  Rare  Books 
had  the  somewhat  ticklish  task  of  enlarging  upon  typographic  nice- 
ties to  an  audience  of  some  five  hundred  school  children  in  a  town 
outside  New  York.  The  message  he  was  asked  to  carry  was  one  of 
respect  and  regard  for  all  books,  and  for  their  careful  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  youth. 

Thanks  to  a  special  appropriation  by  the  Trustees,  the  Avery  li- 
brary has  been  able  to  make  a  start  on  the  repairing  of  its  more  valu- 
able old  books,  and  great  progress  has  been  achieved  in  putting  the 
contents  of  the  "classics"  room  into  proper  shape.  An  arrangement 
was  made  with  Mr.  Erb  by  which  Miss  von  Dobeneck  was  made 
available  for  half  her  time,  to  be  spent  on  repair  work  in  connection 
with  the  Avery  library  old  books.  The  results  were  literally  amaz- 
ing. Books  were  rebacked,  rehinged,  weak  places  reinforced,  and  all 
with  such  care  in  the  choice  of  carefully  tested  materials,  and  such  a 
sensitiveness  of  craftsmanship  as  no  other  possible  system  would  al- 
low. The  arrangement  was  started  November  i;  since  that  time 
about  115  books  have  been  thus  rejuvenated.  There  have  been  several 
notable  gifts  during  the  past  year  to  the  Avery  library,  of  which  the 
Lienau  gift  should  be  given  first  mention.  This  gift,  of  really  noble 
quality,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  Avery  library,  for  it  forms  a  founda- 
tion for  a  collection  of  historic  architectural  drawings  to  supple- 
ment our  book  collection,  and  is,  moreover,  a  model  gift  of  its  kind. 
It  consists  of  nearly  all  the  existing  architectural  drawings  of  Detlef 
Lienau  (1818-87),  including  work  from  his  student  days  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  and  also  his  entire  architectural  practice  in  New 
York  from  1848  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1887.  It  was  given  by  his 
son,  Mr.  J.  Henry  Lienau,  and  as  a  history  of  forty  years  of  New 
York  architecture  this  collection  cannot  be  equaled.  Drawings — 
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both  studies,  and  working  drawings,  and  details — tell  things  books 
do  not;  not  only  does  each  "style"  or  each  school  of  taste  develop  a 
drawing  technique  specially  suited  to  it,  but  also  changes  in  archi- 
tectural practice  are  reflected  in  drawings.  Thus  the  Detlef  Lienau 
drawings  show  the  exquisite  perfection  of  linear  drawing  which 
characterizes  the  classic  revival  period  in  which  he  was  brought  up, 
and  they  also  show  how  during  his  forty  years'  work  in  New  York 
mechanical  equipment  of  buildings  developed  in  complexity  and 
perfection,  how  structural  metal  became  more  and  more  important, 
and  how,  with  the  complication  and  specialization  of  the  building 
industry,  drawings  themselves  became  more  and  more  instruments 
of  technical  information,  and  less  works  of  art  in  themselves. 

The  usefulness  of  this  gift  was  made  even  greater  by  its  careful 
preparation  and  its  physical  equipment,  and  Mr.  Henry  Lienau 
deserves  the  deepest  gratitude  not  only  for  seeing  to  the  mounting  of 
the  drawings,  but  also  for  his  generous  gift  of  a  steel  cabinet  for  pre- 
serving them. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Avery  library  to  obtain  eventually  a  collection 
of  representative  American  architectural  drawings.  To  this  the  gen- 
erous gifts  of  Mr.  Lienau,  Mr.  Lawrence  Grant  White,  and  Mr. 
Kendall  are  a  great  addition;  the  as  yet  unanalyzed  gifts  of  drawings 
of  Leopold  Eidlitz  (1823-1908)  and  Cyrus  Eidlitz  (1853-1921) 
which  came  from  the  office  of  the  late  Cyrus  Eidlitz,  given  by  his 
daughters,  Mrs.  John  B.  Jameson  and  Mrs.  Alexander  L.  Ward,  will 
undoubtedly  add  many  items  of  value.  Other  gifts  to  Avery  which 
should  be  specially  mentioned  are  James  Gallier's  Price  Boo\,  Bos- 
ton, 1836,  from  General  Alison  Owen  of  New  Orleans  and  Joseph 
Moxon's  Practical  Perspective,  London,  1670,  from  Mr.  Leonard 
Cox. 

The  book-purchase  problem  for  the  Avery  library  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  temporary  one;  conditions  have  increased  prices  of  current 
publications  so  much  since  the  date  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Avery's  munificent 
gifts  that  the  problem  of  keeping  the  Avery  library  adequate  to  its 
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needs  is  likely  to  grow  more,  rather  than  less,  difficult.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  is  simple  to  state — more  income.  It  is  less  easy  to 
achieve.  Purchase  has  continued  along  a  systematic  plan,  and  one 
can  state  that  contemporary  architecture  is  now  represented  ade- 
quately in  Avery.  Landscape  architecture  is  now  a  definite  aspect  of 
architecture,  and  the  effort  started  last  year  to  build  up  the  Avery 
collection  on  this  side  has  been  continued.  The  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  Fine  Arts  library  and  the  Avery  library  has  increased  the 
usefulness  of  both  libraries.  The  question  of  duplication  in  a  fine  arts 
library  has  no  easy  solution.  There  is  bound  to  be  overlapping;  in 
order  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum  probably  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
educate  the  student  in  the  use  of  other  libraries  than  that  of  his  par- 
ticular department.  One  of  the  great  opportunities  for  culture  which 
a  large  university  furnishes  is  precisely  this  chance  of  learning  the 
views  and  the  material  of  allied  but  different  fields.  After  all,  a 
book  can  be  shelved  in  only  one  place;  and  if  two  copies  are  bought 
by  the  University  as  a  whole  where  only  one  is  necessary  (except  for 
the  student's  legendary  laziness)  it  just  means  that  some  other  book 
cannot  be  bought. 

Another  administrative  difficulty  where  the  decisions  have  to  be 
individual  and  never  general,  is  the  adjustment  of  the  "popular" 
works  and  reference  works.  The  more  elementary  the  art  course,  the 
more  general  the  interest  of  the  books  it  uses;  yet  general  in- 
terest must  never  be  allowed  to  obscure,  much  less  to  supersede, 
scholarship. 

Somewhat  similar  is  the  problem  of  treating  contemporary  art 
and  contemporary  art  criticism.  Manifestly  in  a  department  in 
which  the  greater  number  of  courses  are  historical,  the  pressure  is 
toward  buying  material  largely  dealing  with  the  historical  past. 
Fortunately,  however,  in  the  Columbia  Fine  Arts  library  this  pres- 
sure has  not  been  allowed  to  overbalance  the  collection,  and  in  gen- 
eral, with  the  possible  exception  of  American  art,  contemporary 
work  is  very  well  covered,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Fine  Arts 
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Library  Committee  to  continue  to  build  up  the  modern  sections 
along  with  the  old. 

The  facilities  of  the  East  Asiatic  collections  of  the  Library  have 
been  in  much  demand  for  reference  work  both  by  students  and 
other  residents  of  the  city.  With  the  aid  of  the  few  standard  refer- 
ence works  on  China  and  Japan  that  we  have  here,  we  have  supplied 
bibliographies,  verified  dates  and  facts,  and  answered  questions,  seri- 
ous and  foolish,  difficult  and  easy,  interesting  and  uninteresting. 

Since  last  July  new  acquisitions  have  come  to  the  Japanese  collec- 
tion of  Columbia  University  to  the  extent  of  1,348  volumes.  In  the 
field  of  art  and  archaeology  the  new  acquisitions  include — besides 
the  art  periodicals  such  as  KokJ{a,  Bijitsu  Ken\yu,  Toyo  Bijitsu, 
Yume  Dono — a  total  of  86  volumes.  Among  them  are  Mr.  G. 
Toyama's  History  of  Gardens  in  Mediaeval  Japan;  Dr.  Amamura's 
Stone  Lanterns  (6  volumes);  Mr.  K.  Suzuki's  Illustrated  Tea 
Houses  containing  58  photographic  studies  of  Japanese  tea  houses, 
and  Ay  a  Nishikj,  the  eleven-volume  catalogue  of  textiles,  containing 
important  specimens  of  old  Japanese  textiles  in  color. 

Of  the  works  in  and  on  Chinese  the  most  noteworthy  are  Ryokyo 
Shinkj,  or  A  Note  on  the  Two  Capitals  of  China — Changan  and 
Loyang  by  Wei  Shuh  (collotyed  reproduction  from  the  copy  now 
kept  in  Marquis  Maeda's  collection)  and  Dr.  U.  Hattori's  Etsuzon 
Shomoku,  or  List  of  Lost  Chinese  Bookj  Extant  in  Japan. 

Ethnological  research  is  creating  a  great  interest  among  the  rising 
scholars  of  Japan,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  K.  Yanageta, 
Viscount  K.  Shibuzawa,  and  Dr.  M.  Inouye.  The  South  Seas, 
Formosa,  adjacent  islands  and  islets  of  Japan,  fishing  villages,  agri- 
cultural provinces,  and  remote  mountain  sections  have  all  been 
intensively  studied,  and  taboos  and  folkways,  customs  of  birth, 
marriage,  and  death  ceremonies  have  been  brought  to  light.  The 
Japanese  collection  now  has  a  little  less  than  one  hundred  volumes 
in  this  field. 

In  the  field  of  special  history  the  following  volumes  are  as  interest- 
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ing  as  their  titles  are  specific:  Nihon  Senshi  or  History  of  Wars  in 
]apan  (a  ponderous  publication  in  58  volumes,  compiled  by  the  of- 
fice of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Japanese  Army),  Dr.  S.  Honjo's  In- 
troduction to  the  Economic  History  of  Japan;  Professor  Maki's 
Institutional  History  of  Japan;  Mr  Muro  Kyuso's  Story  of  the  4'j 
Ronin;  Mr.  T.  Osatake's  History  of  the  Japanese  Jury  System;  Mr. 
T.  Ono's  History  of  V amine  in  Modern  Japan;  and  Mr.  T.  Naka- 
yama's  History  of  Blind  Men  in  Japan. 

In  the  field  of  religion  the  collection  has  acquired  the  complete 
works  of  Zen  Writings  (25  volumes)  as  well  as  the  complete  works 
of  Zodoists  (34  volumes) .  Ninomiya  Sontoka's  complete  works  in 
36  volumes  are  also  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

Among  the  rare  items  which  have  come  to  the  collection  are  the 
"Series  of  Publications  of  Rare  Books,"  published  by  the  society 
known  as  Kisho  Fuku  Sei  Kai  (The  Society  for  the  Reproduction 
of  Rare  Books) .  This  Society  has  been  in  existence  for  eight  years, 
and  the  reproductions  which  they  have  made  are  now  estimated  to 
have  reached  a  total  of  338.  They  comprise  almost  all  interesting 
varieties  of  publications  and  manuscripts  during  the  Tokugawa 
period.  Among  them  are:  Journal  of  Issa  (in  MSS) ;  Barn's  Diary; 
Kazan's  Travels  (in  MSS) ;  Tanehiko's  "Directions"  (MSS)  in  his 
publication  of  lna\a  Genji;  and  a  number  of  interesting  literary  and 
artistic  reproductions.  Among  the  most  valuable  are:  three  Nara 
E-Bons,  specimens  of  Japanese  picture-books  published  in  Nara, 
which  include  the  following  titles:  Urashima  Taro;  0\uniKabuJ{i; 
Miyotokp  no  Soshi. 

The  Japanese  collection  is  making  steady  progress  as  it  was 
planned,  and  the  Secretary  in  Japan  was  able  to  report  that  the  col- 
lection now  includes  almost  all  the  standard  works  in  the  wide  field 
of  Japanese  culture. 

In  the  acquisition  of  Chinese  books,  the  policy  of  systematic  buy- 
ing by  subjects  has  been  steadily  followed.  During  the  year  2,550 
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volumes  bound  in  both  stitched  and  Western  styles,  were  purchased. 
Besides  acquiring  many  catalogues  of  well-known  libraries  in 
China,  the  library  bought  73  works  of  local  gazetteers,  and  more 
than  thirty  works  on  Chinese  archaeology  and  fine  arts.  With  the 
acquisition  of  the  above  and  many  others,  the  library  can  now  offer 
scholars  a  workable  collection  of  books  on  Chinese  archaeology  and 
fine  arts. 

In  filing,  the  old  method  of  filing  cards  according  to  the  "four 
corners  system"  has  been  discontinued.  For  the  convenience  of 
readers,  it  will  make  the  collection  of  the  library  more  accessible  if 
catalogue  cards  are  filed  according  to  the  number  of  strokes  a 
Chinese  character  has.  The  lack  of  an  alphabetical  system  has  great- 
ly handicapped  readers  of  the  library,  as  it  must  handicap  all  who 
search  for  any  Chinese  book  in  any  library  in  the  world.  Life  with- 
out an  index  has  obviously  all  the  makings  of  a  ceaseless  adventure 
for  those  who  care  for  such  things  outside  the  moving  pictures.  For 
all  others  it  is  blindman's  buff  prolonged  into  a  nightmare. 

A  complete  author  catalogue  has  been  made  for  books  in  English 
and  other  Western  languages  in  the  Japanese  collection.  The  busi- 
ness of  clearing  out  and  arranging  the  stacks  of  the  Japanese  collec- 
tion in  Room  107  is  still  going  on.  When  that  is  finished,  a  list 
of  the  pamphlets  in  English  and  other  foreign  languages  will  be 
completed. 

The  books  in  the  Korean  collection  have  been  arranged  in  four 
different  groups — books  in  English  and  other  Western  languages, 
Korean,  Chinese,  and  Japanese.  An  author  list  of  the  books  in  Eng- 
lish and  other  Western  languages  has  been  made.  The  Kong-A  llbo 
{Oriental  Daily  News)  from  Seoul,  Korea,  is  received  regularly. 

The  library  of  the  School  of  Business  has  acquired  a  collection  of 
over  thirteen  hundred  pieces  consisting  of  anniversary  pamphlets 
and  volumes  issued  by  banks,  a  great  variety  of  industries,  clubs,  as- 
sociations, newspapers,  and  other  types  of  enterprises.  It  is  perhaps 
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unique  in  the  United  States,  and  is  rivaled  in  Germany  only  by 
similar  collections  in  the  library  of  the  Reichsbank,  in  the  Preus- 
sischen  Staatsbibliothek,  in  the  Bibliothek  des  Handelskammers  zu 
Berlin,  and  in  the  University  of  Cologne.  Although  all  of  the  vol- 
umes relate  to  individual  organizations,  they  contain  such  a  wealth 
of  biography,  history  of  industries,  of  social  and  trade  organizations, 
that  one  cannot  venture  to  describe  the  possibilities  of  research  con- 
tained therein.  Some  of  these  volumes  doubtless  came  from  the 
Jubilaums-Festschriften  Sammlung  of  Dr.  Julius  Mankiewicz. 

Among  the  manuscripts  added  to  the  Montgomery  Library  of  Ac- 
countancy are  the  estate  accounts  of  Nicolas  de  Lanthonne,  Sr.  de 
Rabuz,  1530;  Spanish  accounts  touching  also  on  Mexico,  of  Duchess 
de  Abrantes,  1792-95;  income  account  of  the  Duchesse  de  Chaulnes, 
1769;  expense  accounts  of  the  naval  vessel,  Le  Hardy,  Captain  de 
la  Touche  Treville,  1765;  and  a  mercantile  account  of  sales  and  pur- 
chases at  Marseilles  and  Smyrna,  1797.  A  manuscript  copy  of  G.  B. 
Wattenhofer's  Scienza  de  computista  ragionato,  circa  1830,  consti- 
tutes a  clear  and  comprehensive  treatise.  The  several  pages  in  de 
Ricci's  Census  of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Manuscripts  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  devoted  to  MSS  in  the  Montgomery  library  testify 
to  the  representativeness  of  this  collection. 

Various  exhibitions  have  been  held  from  the  Montgomery  library 
and  they  have  attracted  a  fair  amount  of  attention  and  comment. 
Some  of  them  related  to  works  of  individuals,  as  Savary,  Monteage, 
and  Hutton;  some,  to  historical  periods,  as  the  transition  period  in 
American  accounting  between  English  influence  and  the  develop- 
ment of  an  American  system;  and  as  a  representation  of  the  earliest 
works  in  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

Not  only  from  the  School  of  Business  but  also  from  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  particularly  economics,  greater  demands  are 
being  made  on  this  library,  and  especially  from  graduate  students. 
Their  needs  are  more  varied  and  more  extensive  than  those  of  under- 
graduates, hence  it  is  necessary  to  go  more  intensively  into  certain 
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fields,  especially  covering  current  trends  and  series  of  data.  There  is 
an  opportunity  present  also  to  develop  the  use  of  pamphlets  and 
clippings  that  cover  the  more  recent  or  obscure  phases  of  a  subject. 
Periodicals,  annual  reports,  and  statistical  summaries  are  likewise 
valuable.  For  the  historical  phases,  besides  that  relating  to  economic 
theory,  the  Seligman  library,  elsewhere  in  the  University,  there  are 
the  Montgomery  library  for  accountancy,  the  Scudder  library  for 
corporation  finance,  and  most  recently,  the  collection  of  Jubilee 
volumes. 

This  has  been  a  most  gratifying  year  for  the  Paterno  library.  Not 
only  has  there  been  a  larger  attendance,  but  the  students  who  have 
made  use  of  the  library  came  from  all  parts  of  the  Campus  includ- 
ing Barnard,  Teachers  College,  and  New  College.  We  also  had 
numerous  readers  from  New  York  University,  Hunter  College,  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  Manhattan  College,  Cornell,  Vassar, 
Princeton,  and  several  from  Harvard.  More  books  have  been  bought, 
and  a  full  program  of  binding  has  been  carried  out,  thanks  to  Dr. 
Paterno's  generosity. 

A  large  increase  in  the  use  of  the  Music  library  is  reported,  and  the 
use  of  the  phonograph  records  has  been  doubled.  Frequently  there 
were  students  in  line  waiting  to  enter  the  listening  room,  and  there 
is  certain  evidence  of  the  need  for  more  such  rooms.  From  Mr. 
Walter  L.  Bogert  have  come  gifts  of  folk  music  and  works  on  the 
voice,  and  he  thereby  has  made  the  Music  library  the  possessor  of  a 
representative  collection  in  two  fields  in  which  it  formerly  had  little 
to  offer. 

In  general  the  new  Mathematics  library  provides  commodious 
and  pleasent  working  space  for  the  readers,  and  as  it  forms  at  the 
same  time  an  important  mathematical  center  involving  a  whole 
unit  of  mathematical  works  and  ideals,  it  is  worthy  of  still  further 
extended  physical  development  and  protection.  During  the  aca- 
demic year  1935-36  there  were  537  readers  using  the  library,  all 
regularly  registered.  Of  these,  395  were  graduate  students  of  the 
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University  and  142  outsiders — graduate  students  and  instructors  of 
different  other  colleges  and  universities  as  well  as  members  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society. 

The  Browsing  Room  has  been  administered  with  tact  and  sym- 
pathy, and  the  attendance  has  grown  steadily.  During  the  six  weeks 
of  the  Summer  Session,  the  room  is  open  to  women  as  well  as  to 
men,  but  few  women  made  use  of  this  opportunity.  It  may  be  that 
women  do  not  browse.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said  that  enthusiasm 
about  art  becomes  a  function  of  the  average  female  being,  and  the 
same  thing  may  possibly  apply  to  her  use  of  a  library.  Reading  that 
is  casual  appears  to  her  as  a  token  of  relaxed  standards.  She  is  apt  to 
be  a  precisian  in  reading  habits  and  a  puritan  in  the  use  of  her  read- 
ing time. 

Several  important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  collection  of 
phonograph  records  during  the  year,  among  them  two  readings  of 
Carl  Sandburg,  two  of  James  Weldon  Johnson,  and  four  of  Beatrice 
Herford.  A  full  list  has  been  compiled  of  the  records  now  in  the 
library,  and  it  makes  an  imposing  prospect. 

A  very  generous  gift  from  Mr.  Robert  Mountsier  brought  a  large 
collection  of  English  newspapers  for  the  historic  years  1916-19. 
These  have  been  arranged,  and  should  be  resources  of  great  value. 

The  final  report  from  the  library  at  Seth  Low  College  has  been 
filed  with  regret.  The  library  there  seems  to  have  been  a  particularly 
active  center  all  through  the  years  of  the  existence  of  the  College, 
partly  as  a  result  of  outside  activities,  and  there  was  a  general  at- 
mosphere of  cooperation  and  order. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  during  the  year,  leave  of  absence  was 
granted  to  the  librarian  of  the  College  library,  and  during  his  ab- 
sence Mr.  Tyler  Buchenau,  assistant  librarian,  conducted  the  affairs 
of  the  library  ably,  wisely,  and  justly. 

Miss  Doris  M.  Reed  took  charge  of  the  loan  desk  during  the  ab- 
sence of  its  supervisor,  and  under  her  direction  the  general  smooth- 
ness of  operation  was  continued. 
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The  bibliographical  services  in  the  Medical  library  have  been 
largely  developed  during  die  year.  The  Medical  librarian  makes  a 
point  of  daily  looking  through  every  journal  which  comes  to  the 
library,  whether  scientific  or  popular,  for  various  items  of  interest. 
He  keeps  a  card  index  of  titles  of  every  article  on  medico-historical 
and  medico-literary  subjects,  and  these  have  been  of  considerable  use 
to  readers.  A  file  of  approximately  one  hundred  subjects  in  which 
various  members  of  the  teaching  and  research  staff  are  interested  has 
been  collected,  and  nearly  sixteen  hundred  references  have  been  sent 
out. 

In  cooperation  with  Miss  Young,  the  director  of  nursing,  and  Miss 
Lee,  the  director  of  education,  the  library  is  being  thrown  open  more 
and  more  freely  to  members  of  the  School  of  Nursing,  including 
both  staff  and  students,  and  valuable  suggestions  are  being  received 
from  diem  regarding  new  accessions.  Several  talks  on  the  use  of  the 
library  were  given  to  the  nurses  and  also  a  series  of  lecture-demon- 
strations on  medico-historical  subjects. 

The  aim  of  the  Law  library  of  the  University  is  to  be  a  symmetri- 
cal working  library  in  Anglo-American  law  and  foreign  law;  sec- 
ondly, as  far  as  is  possible,  to  be  a  good  research  library  for  all  the 
primary  material  and  as  much  of  the  secondary  material  as  is  from 
time  to  time  found  justified.  A  program  of  purchases  of  all  kinds  of 
legal  materials  from  all  countries  make  a  more  sensational  plan,  but 
such  a  plan  is  too  grandiose  for  the  finances  available  for  the  Law 
library;  the  fabric  stretched  thin  in  many  places  and  the  framework 
showed  through.  Parts  of  sets  were  bought  and  the  subscriptions 
could  not  be  continued.  Nothing  like  a  symmetrical  development 
was  possible.  The  present  aim  of  completeness  and  dioroughness 
will  give  us  an  integral  library  and  the  results  will  help  the  user  of 
the  library;  he  will  more  and  more  find  there  the  material  that  he 
reasonably  expects  to  be  there.  It  would  have  been  quite  possible  to 
increase  the  annual  accessions  by  more  than  a  thousand  volumes,  by 
buying  liberally  of  secondhand  books — particularly  in  the  fields  of 
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Anglo- Americaiij  German,  and  French  law.  Political  governments 
have  undergone  many  changes  recently  and  laws  have  changed  with 
them.  This  is  reflected  in  our  increased  purchases  of  German  text 
material  under  the  Hider  regime,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  taxes 
and  succession,  in  which  interesting  experiments  are  being  tried. 
Similarly,  air  law  has  considerable  importance,  both  locally  and 
internationally,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  abreast  of  the  worthwhile 
publications  in  this  field.  In  minor  fields,  where  publications  are 
sporadic  and  the  issuing  agencies  not  well  organized,  patient  eflort 
is  necessary  to  learn  of  and  acquire  the  material — ^which  may  be 
available  only  in  mimeographed  or  typewritten  manuscript  form, 
but  which  proves  invaluable  at  times,  even  if  later  published  in 
printed  form.  Examples  are  the  publications  of  the  New  York  Law 
Revision  Commission,  the  Charter  Commission,  and  others.  In  trac- 
ing and  acquiring  it  we  use  Columbia  alumni,  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries our  diplomatic  representatives.  The  foreign  law  catalogue  is 
now  a  modified  class  catalogue,  and  is  as  good  a  catalogue  of  its  kind 
as  there  is  in  existence.  It  meets  both  the  needs  of  the  specialist  and 
the  needs  of  the  casual  student.  Professor  Schiller  has  given  us  con- 
stant and  valuable  help  in  this. 

The  essential  list  of  continuations  has  been  kept  up  practically  in- 
tact. Since  Anglo-American  material  is  used  so  much  more  than  the 
rest,  this  particular  section  has  been  kept  up  in  toto.  The  most  im- 
portant need  in  the  Law  library  at  present  is  that  of  stack  space. 
Books  have  been  shifted  and  shifted  until  the  library  staff  has 
been  tired  out,  and  today  no  place  remains  into  which  to  shift.  The 
stacking  of  the  vault  in  front  of  Kent  Hall  is  the  only  solution 
ahead  of  us. 

By  the  system  of  interlibrary  loans  1,201  volumes  were  lent  to  209 
libraries  and  476  volumes  were  borrowed  from  48  libraries;  besides 
this,  266  volumes  were  borrowed  by  us  from  scientific  libraries  in  the 
city,  of  which  number  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
lent  us  140. 
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In  the  bindery,  leaves  were  cut  in  6,103  volumes;  book  pockets 
v^^ere  aflBxed  in  the  backs  of  17,419  volumes;  bookplates  were  affixed 
in  front  covers  of  61,152  volumes;  and  new  book  cards  were  made 
for  1,873  volumes.  The  income  from  fines  for  lost  books  and  belated 
returns  amounted  to  $2,165.51,  and  photostat  work  $1,765.75. 

There  were  thirty-eight  showings  of  different  issues  of  the  Yale 
University  films. 

The  exhibitions  in  Avery  library  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

1935 
July  and       Raymond  and  Raymond  exhibit  of  modern  French  prints. 

August 

December  Exhibition  of  rare  architectural  books  of  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  eighteenth  centuries,  published  in  northern  conti- 
nental Europe. 

September    An  exhibition  of  reproductions  of  Russian  medieval  icons  and 

November  reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  New  Russia  by  Margaret 
Bourke-White. 

The  architecture  of  Romance  English  and  American  architecture 
and  architectural  books,  1800-50. 

1936 

January  Forty  years  of  New  York  architecture.  Original  architectural 
drawings  by  Detlef  Lienau,  made  between  1848  and  1886. 

February  The  architectural  history  of  Columbia  University.  An  exhibition 
of  photographs,  drawings,  prints,  and  illustrations  from  Colum- 
biana, the  Avery  library,  and  loans  from  McKim,  Mead  and 
White. 

March  Exhibition  commemorating  the  second  millennium  of  Horace. 

April  Travel  and  student  drawings  and  sketches  of  Detlef  Lienau,  1839- 

47.  America  in  the  1830's — prints  by  Birch,  Bennett,  Davis,  and 
others,  loaned  by  Miss  Copenhaver. 

May  Abstract  designs  made  by  the  first  year  students  of  the  School  of 

Architecture  in  the  free-hand  drawing  courses. 

The  exhibitions  in  the  Low  Memorial  Library  set  up  by  the  rare 
book  department  were: 

1935 
July  Exhibition  of  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  "Fifty 

Books"  of  1934. 
August  to     General  exhibition  of  bookmaking  history. 
December 
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1936 

January  Historical,  mathematical,  and  astronomical  instruments  of  the 
David  Eugene  Smith  Library. 

February     Early  modern  trade  bookbindings  (Stone  and  Kimball,  1893-97) ; 

and  March  bookbindings  and  cover  designs  (W.  A.  Dvv^iggins);  bookjackets, 
European  and  American  (Georg  Salter). 

April  Reshow^ing  of  the  Smith  historical,  mathematical,  and  astronomi- 

cal instruments. 

May  and       A  collector's  choice,  illustrating  the  grov^th  of  a  private  library. 

June 

The  record  of  gifts  to  the  University  Library  is  again  gratefully 
set  down.  Sums  of  money  were  given  for  specific  purposes  by: 

R.  H.  Montgomery,  for  the  Montgomery  Library  of  Accounting  .    .  $  250.00 
Dr.  Charles  V.  Paterno,  for  the  Paterno  librarv  .  ...    2,013.76 

From  officers  of  the  University  we  have  received  the  following 
gifts: 


President  Nicholas  Murray 

Buder ij2i3 

E.  W.  Abramow^itz 

Carl  W.  Ackerman 

Elizabeth  L  Adamson  .... 

Carter  Alexander 

J.  Burns  Amberson,  Jr 

Dorothy  H.  Andersen  .... 

George  C.  Andrews 

David  M.  Ashkenaz 

Dana  W.  Atchley 

Hugh  Auchincloss 140 

William  S.  Ayars 

Frederic  W.  Bancroft  .... 

Alvan  L.  Barach 3 

Adriaan  J.  Barnouw^     ....  5 

Salo  W.  Baron 2 

Louis  Bauman 

Photostats 3 

Paul  E.  Bechet 2 

B.  Haggott  Beckhart    ....        11 
Burnham  P.  Beckwith  ....  i 

Raphael  A.  Bendove     ....  i 

Ruth  F.  Benedict i 


Rhoda  W.  Benham 2 

Adolph  Berger i 

Charles  P.  Berkey i 

Walter  R.  Bett 2,040 

Joseph  R.  Blalock i 

Frederick  S.  Boas i 

James  C.  Bonbright 30 

Harry  K.  Bondar i 

Charles  F.  Bodecker 55 

Ralph  H.  Boots 

Erwin  Brand 

Richard  M,  Brickner     .... 

Milton  A.  Bridges      

Roscoe  C.  E.  Brown 

Howard  G.  Bruenn 

Maurice  Bruger 

Leon  Buchbinder 

David  C.  Bull 

C.  Charles  Burlingame     .    .    . 

Herman  J.  Burman 

C.  V.  Burt 

Wendell  T.  Bush 

George  F.  Cahill 

William  E.  Caldwell    .... 
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Gary  N.  Calkins 

William  Campbell 

R.  Franklin  Carter 

Edward  Cathcart 

Matthew  N.  Chappell  .    .    .    . 

Clarence  O.  Cheney 

Reynold  E.  Church 

Hans  T.  Clarke 

Alvin  F,  Coburn 

Martin  Cohen 

Kenneth  S.  Cole 

Arthur  P.  Coleman 

Roy  J.  Colony 

Louis  Cons 

James  A.  Corscaden     .    .    .    . 

John  J.  Coss 

Calvin  B.  Coulter 

James  T.  Culbertson     .    .    .    . 

John  D.  Cunliffe 

Walter  T.  Dannreuther    .    .    . 

William  Darrach 

Leo  M.  Davidoff 

Joshua  W.  Davies 

Charles  Davison 

Martin  H.  Dawson 

Frederick  W.  Dersheimer  .    . 
Samuel  R.  Detwiler     .    .    .    . 

Moses  Diamond 

A.  Raymond  Dochez  .    .    .    . 

Louis  B.  Dotti 

Noel  T.  Dowling 
A  collection  of  books  and 
papers  to  the  Law  library 

George  Draper 

Alvin  C.  Drummond  .    .    .    . 
H.  Flanders  Dunbar   .    .    .    . 

Leslie  C.  Dunn 

Cornelius  G.  Dyke 

James  C.  Egbert 

Joseph  J.  Eller 

Charles  A.  Elsberg 

Haven  Emerson 
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Crawford  F.  Failey   .... 

Laurent  Feinier 

Hermann  Feit 

Armando  Ferraro 

Colin  G.  Fink 

Frederick  B.  Flinn  .  .  .  . 
Goodwin  L.  Foster  .... 
Percy  Fridenberg      .    .    .    . 

L.  Edward  Gaul 

Frederick  P.  Gay     .    .    .    . 

William  J.  Gies 

Harriet  M.  Gillett     .    .    .    . 

Elvira  Goettsch 

Marianne  Goettsch    .    .    .    . 

David  Goldblatt 

Ross  Golden 

Kurt  Goldstein 

S.  Philip  Goodhart  .  .  .  . 
Luther  C.  Goodrich  .    .    .    . 

Charles  M.  Goss 

Emil  Granet 

Charles  M.  Gratz 

Louis  H.  Gray 

Alexander  B.  Gutman  .  . 
Talbot  F.  Hamlin     .    .    .    . 

Milton  Handler 

John  M.  Hanford 

Eilif  S.  Hanssen 

Leroy  L.  Hartman  .  .  .  . 
Edward  F.  Hartung      .    .    . 

Hubert  F.  Havlik 

Herbert  E.  Hawkes 

Letter  signed  by  Sylvester 
Newcomb  and  others 

Selig  Hecht 

Michael  Heidelberger  .    .    . 

Max  Helfand 

John  Henderson 

Morton  K.  Hertz 

Charles  G.  Heyd 

Leland  E.  Hinsie 

J.  William  Hinton    .    .    .    . 
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J.  Gardner  Hopkins  . 
James  H,  Huddleson 
George  A.  L.  Inge 
Adolph  Jacoby  .    . 
James  W.  Jobling 
Marvin  F.  Jones   . 
Glaus  W.  Jungeblut 
G.  Marshall  Kay  . 
Edward  T.  Kennedy 
John  D.  Kernan  .    . 
Paul  F.  Kerr 

Collection  of  material  on 
geology 
Beatrice  M.  Kesten  .    .    . 
S.  Edward  King  .... 

Sidney  J.  Klein 

Arnold  Knapp 

Yale  Kneeland,  Jr.  .    .    . 
Raymond  C.  Knox  .    .    . 

Joseph  Kovacs 

Sidney  Kramer 

Albert  R.  Lamb   .... 

Carney  Landis 

Walter  C.  Langsam  .    .    . 
Alexander  F.  Laszlo     .    . 

Prescott  Lecky i 

Hellmut  Lehmann-Haupt   .    .  i 

Maurice  Lenz i 

Harold  J.  Leonard 55 

Robert  L.Levy i 

Emanuel  Libman i 

Samuel  M.  Lindsay 5 

Robert  F,  Loeb i 

Robert  S.  Lynd i 

John  D.  Lytde i 

Joseph  F.  McCarthy 2 

Roswell  C.  McCrea i 

Frederick  C.  McCurdy     ...        86 

William  F.  MacFee i 

Joseph  McGoldrick i 

D.  Philip  McGuire 2 

Rustin  Mcintosh 
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George  M.  MacKee 5 

Ralph  H.  McKee 10 

Robert  R.  McLaughlin    ...  i 

Ward  J.  MacNeal 2 

Eugenia  H.  Maechling    ...  i 
Roswell  Magill 
Collection  of  material  for 
the  Law  library 

Ralph  Marcus 9 

Howard  R.  Marraro i 

Daniel  G.  Mason 4 

Arthur  M.  Master 3 

Leo  Mayer i 

Frank  L.  Meleney 250 

Meyer  M.  Melicow 2 

Karl  Meyer 3 

Gerard  L.  Moench i 

Douglas  Moore i 

Richmond  L.  Moore    ....  i 

Isadore  G.  Mudge 39 

Michael  G.  Mulinos 1 

Margaret  R.  Murray     .    .•  .    .  1 

Chester  N.  Myers 5 

Emery  E.  Neff 5 

Paul  H.  Nystrom i 

Francis  W.  O'Connor  ....  3 

Walter  W.  Palmer 6 

Alwin  M.  Pappenheimer      .    .  405 

Horace  O.  Parrack 151 

John  M.  Pearce i 

Charles  A.  Perera i 

Edward  D.  Perry i 

Edward  W.  Peterson    ....  i 

Raymond  L.  Pfeiffer    ....  2 

Frank  H.  Pike 4 

Charles  A.  Poindexter  ....  i 

Gerald  H.  Pratt 14 

Giuseppe  Prezzolini     ....  310 

S.  Milton  Rabson 3 

Willard  C.  Rappleye    ....  564 

Doris  M.  Reed 2 

Algernon  B.  Reese 2 


I 
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Charles  R.  Rein 

Peter  M.  Riccio 

Dickinson  W.  Richards,  Jr,  . 
Maurice  N.  Richter  .... 
Ceroid  T.  Robinson  .... 
Theodor  Rosebury        ... 

Isadore  Rosen 

Theodore  Rosenthal     .    .    . 

Nelda  C.  Ross 

Louis  M.  Rousselot  .... 
Raymond  J.  Saulnier    .    .    . 

Meyer  Schapiro 

Herbert  W.  Schneider  .  . 
Rudolf  Schoenheimer  .    .    . 

Joseph  SchrofI lo 

Amy  Schiissler 301 

Beatrice  C.  Seegal i 

Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman  ....        41 
Frederick  H.  Shillito  ....  3 

James  J.  Short i 

James  T.  Shotwell 55 

Charles  A.  Slanetz i 

Alan  de  F.  Smith 21 

David  E.  Smith i 

Will  C.  Spain 2 

Warren  M.  Sperry 3 

M.  Russell  Stein 7 

Elias  L.  Stern 4 

Franklin  A.  Stevens 4 

Barbara  B.  Stimson i 

Arlow  B.  Stout 114 

Marion  B.  Sulzberger  ....  8 

Frank  Tannenbaum     ....      127 
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Alvin  J.  B.  Tillman 4 

Frederick  Tilney 477 

Norman  E.  Titus 33 

Manuel  U.  Troncoso  ....  i 

Kenneth  B.  Turner 24 

J.  Russell  Twiss i 

Frederick  T.  van  Beuren  ...  87 

La  Rue  Van  Hook i 

Gustave  L.  van  Roosbroeck  .    .  2 

Harold  S.  Vaughan i 

Frank  Vero i 

Chi-Chen  Wang 18 

Raymond  M.  Weaver  ....  4 

Jerome  P.  Webster 2 

A.  Ashley  Weech i 

Joseph  L.  Weiner 27 

H.  G.  Wendt 13 

Sidney  C.  Werner 52 

Randolph  West 54 

John  M.  Wheeler 191 

Allen  O.  Whipple 196 

Horatio  B.  Williams   ....  72 

Charles  C.  Williamson     ...  i 

Edmund  B.  Wilson 155 

Oskar  P.  Wintersteiner  ...  6 

William  H.  Woglom  ....  4 

Francis  Carter  Wood  ....  i 

Robert  S.  Woodworth  ....  10 

Helen  Young i 

Edwin  G.  Zabriskie 2 

Morris  A.  Zimmer 4 

Theodore  F.  Zucker 3 

Raymund  L.  Zwemer  .           .  3 


From  divisions  of  the  University: 

Barnard  College  library 44 

Columbia  University  Press 93 

Department  of  Chemistry i 

Department  of  Dermatology 83 

Department  of  Nutrition 165 

Department  of  Philosophy 8 

Institute  of  Ophthalmology 22 
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New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School i 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 489 

School  of  Nursing 171 

Sloan  Hospital 93 

Teachers  College 192 

Publishing  houses  have  sent  the  following: 

Amtorg  Corporation      2,206 

Bauer  Type  Foundry i 

Black  Cat  Press 2 

Breitkopf  and  Hartel 2 

Martin  Breslauer i 

Chemical  Foundation 4 

F.  E.  Compton  and  Co 49 

R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company 2 

Grosset  and  Dunlap,  Inc lo 

Harcourt  Brace  and  Co 65 

Paul  B.  Hoeber,  Inc 288 

U.  Hoepli 3 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co 2 

Hug  and  Co 7 

The  Living  Age 23 

Douglas  C,  McMurtrie 13 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co 2 

Mergenthaler  Setzmaschinen  Fabrik 3 

New  Yor\  Times 32 

Martinus  Nijhofif 

De  Arnhemsche  Boekverkoopes  en  uitgevers  NijhofiE 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons 2 

Torch  Press  (E.  F.  Misak) 

Brewer,  My  heigh  Hunt  Library 

Pynson  Printers i 

B.  F.  Stevens  and  Brown i 

H.  W.  Wilson  Company 3 

From  governmental  sources  and  from  organizations  have  come  r 

American  Birth  Control  League i 

American  Library  Association 6 

American  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 9 

Analytical  Research  Bureau,  Inc 296 

Argentina  Biblioteca  Nacional      3 

British  Library  of  Information 3 
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Bureau  of  Railway  Economics 2 

Carnegie  Corporation 3 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 2 

Chase  National  Bank 

Thirty  books  and  1 1  cartons  of  pamphlets 

Chinese  Ministry  of  Finance      24 

Chinese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 49 

Chinese  Ministry  of  Interior      43 

Chinese  Ministry  of  Railways 36 

City  Planning  Committee  of  Yonkers i 

Cremation  Society,  London 4 

Cuba — Biblioteca  Nacional 4 

French  Embassy 13 

Guatemala — Biblioteca  Nacional 13 

Illinois  State  Library 4 

Japanese  Pathological  Society 23 

Madrid  Observatory 3 

Medical  Research  Council,  London 20 

National  Central  Library,  Nanking I5528 

National  Library,  Peiping i>539 

Rumanian  Legation 2 

Radio  Corporation  of  America 6 

From  libraries  and  other  institutions: 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History 11 

American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Rome 2 

Grosvenor  Library,  Buffalo 5 

Harvard  College  Library i 

Henry  E.  Huntington  Library 2 

University  of  London  Library 2 

Oxford — Bodleian  Library 2 

Princeton  University  Library 263 

Rockefeller  Institute 19 

Western  Reserve  University  Biological  Laboratory 8 

New  York  Public  Library 22 

Individual  donors  to  whom  our  gratitude  is  due : 

Columbiana 

W.  F.  H.  Armstrong. 

Two  books  used  by  W.  F.  Havemeyer  (A.B.,  1823).  1688  edition  of 
Terence  and  a  textbook  of  Latin  prosody  by  Emmanuel  Alvarus  (1526- 
82)  printed  in  New  York  in  1805. 
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J.  B.  Johnson. 

Diaries  of  Rev.  John  Barent  Johnson  of  the  Class  of  1792. 
Barnard  College. 
A  large  collection  of  MSS  theses  submitted  for  the  A.B.  degree  at  Barnard 
College  from  the  first  class  (1893)  to  1905. 
From  the  family  of  Dr.  J.  Arthur  Booth,  1878. 

His  records  of  his  class  of  which  he  had  been  secretary. 
Professor  R.  J.  H.  Gottheil. 

A  collection  of  letters  relating  to  the  establishment  of  the  chair  of  Rab- 
binical Literature. 
Erskine  Hewitt. 

A  collection  of  notebooks  kept  in  Columbia  College  by  Abram  Stevens 
Hewitt,  1842,  and  Edward  Cooper  (A.M.,  1845),  togehter  with  A.  S. 
Hewitt's  orations  written  as  a  student  and  letters  of  Professor  Charles 
Anton  and  E.  P.  Barker. 
Henry  Morgenthau. 

Notes  taken  in  Law  School  under  Professor  Dwight. 
Lucy  F.  Sherman. 

Translation  of  Horace  used  by  Beverly  Robinson  (A.B.,  1775)  and  Ed- 
ward Stevens  (A.B.,  1774)  containing  their  signatures;  also  the  signa- 
tures of  Charles  W.  Apthorp,  a  Governor  of  King's  College. 
The  Class  of  1879  of  the  School  of  Mines. 

Record  of  the  Class. 
William  F.  Ward,  1887. 

Various  photographs  and  other  memorabilia  including  a  copy  of  The 
Overland  Route  to  California  and  Other  Poems  by  John  Ward,  1857. 

From  the  library  of  Charles  Sears  Baldwin 176 

From  the  library  of  Willard  Parker  Buder 

Volumes  mosdy  on  Dante  with  some  rare  items 118 

From  the  library  of  J.  L.  R.  Morgan 

Volumes  mostly  on  chemistry  and  physics 261 

From  the  library  of  A.  W.  Riley 287 

Anonymous 

The  Holy  Bible  (Bruce  Rogers  edition) 2 

George  Armitage 55 

Ingram  Bender 

Mezes  papers  relating  to  the  Inquiry,  191 8,  folders 97 

W.  L.  Bogert 187 

Dr.  Harold  Burrows,  London 18 

Andre  Cheradame 6 

Mrs.  Cornelius  G.  Coakley 165 

Elbridge  Colby 

Diploma  from  Yugoslavian  Red  Cross 
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Mrs.  Morris  Cooper 11 

Ruth  Draper     2 

Thomas  Duffield 118 

Edward  Epstean 

Epstean's  History  of  the  Discovery  of  Photography  and  6  other  books  7 

F.  Ettari 116 

Thomas  Ewing i 

Millard  Faught 20 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Fisher,  Bronxville 127 

Miss  G.  Gallier 

James  Gallier's  Autobiography,  Paris,  1864 
Porter  Garnett 

Sets  of  specimens  of  the  Laboratory  Press 

Dr.  Edgar  L.  Gilcreest 12 

N.S.Holbrook 53 

S.  R.  Jacobs  of  Alfred  Knopf 

W.  A.  Dwiggins's  designs  for  Sigrid  Undset's  The  Wild  Orchid 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Jameson  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Ward 

Architectural  drawings  from  the  office  of  the  late  Cyrus  Eidlitz 

C.  C.  Kalbfleisch     9 

William  M.  Kendall 

Collection  of  architectural  drawings 

Dr.  William  Leak 171 

Thomas  H.  Le  Due 4 

J.  Henry  Leinau 

A  collection  of  nearly  all  the  existing  architectural  drawings 
of  Detlef  Leinau 
Betty  Longyear 90 

A  set  of  Mrs.  Loring's  handmade  papers 

Dr.  P.  L.  McKinley,  Edinburgh 11 

M.  L.  McNally 239 

Dr.  R.  Foster  Moore,  London 18 

W.  T.  Morrey 28 

Robert  Mountsier 

Books  and  a  collection  of  English  newspapers  covering  1916-19 

Thomas  Othmer     20 

General  Alison  Owen 

James  Gallier's  Price  Boo\,  1836 

Dr.  David  Riesman,  Philadelphia 10 

Dr.  J.  Patterson  Ross,  London 10 

Georg  Salter 

A  collection  of  book  jackets 
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Dr.  Henry  E.  Sigerist,  Baltimore 53 

CarlSpeith 34 

S.  Tannenbaum 29 

Lawrence  G.  White 

Drawings  by  the  late  Charles  F.  McKim  and  the  late  Stanford  White 

Stephen  G.  Williams 41 

Mrs.  Stephen  G.  Williams 2 

Lucius  Wilmerding 

Hendriksen  and  Bedutt,  a  monograph  on  the  architecture  of  Copen- 
hagen City  Hall;  binding  by  Anker  Kyster;  designed  by  Valdemar 
Anderson 
Aurelius  de  Yoanna 22 

The  general  statistics  of  the  University  Library  are  as  follows: 

Accessions: 

Volumes  added 

General  Library  and  departments 23,593 

Law  library 5j942 

Medical  library 4>i90 

Avery  library 938 

Barnard  College 15849 

Teachers  College 7>oo5 

College  of  Pharmacy 116 

Total      43,633 

Total  of  volumes  in  University  Libraries,  June  30,  1936   ....   1,520,089 

Gifts 

Pamphlets  and  volumes 1I5I94 

Exchanges 

Pieces  received      12,078 

Pieces  sent  out      i5j279 

Total      27,357 

Orders  placed ^35493 

Serials  checked      64,824 

Cataloguing: 
Cards  made  and  filed 

General  Library 53'224 

Departments 9i>832 
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Replaced  (including  law) 14,189 

Depository 59'06i 

Autograph  letter  file 1,882 

Total      222,697 

Volumes  catalogued 38)453 

Volumes  recatalogued 21,063 

Volumes  lost  or  withdrawn i>955 

Binding: 

In  Library  bindery 

Volumes  repaired 4>3^o 

Pamphlets  bound 16,005 

Total     20,315 

Outside  of  Library 

Volumes  bound  and  rebound 22,143 

Total      42,458 

Circulation: 

Volumes  supplied  from  loan  desk,  including  renewals 209,062 

Volumes  in  libraries,  loaned  and  used 1,781,360 


Total  recorded  use  of  libraries 1,990,422 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Roger  Howson, 
Librarian  of  the  Unit/ersity 
June  JO,  7956 


REPORT  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  APPOINTMENTS 

JUNE  I,  1935  TO  MAY  3I,  I936 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sm: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  a  record  of  the  work  of  the  Appoint- 
ments Office  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1936.  During  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  the  office  v^as 
under  the  able  direction  of  my  predecessor,  Mr.  W.  Emerson 
Gentzler,  now  the  Bursar  of  the  University. 

The  past  year,  fortunately,  has  been  the  best  in  employment  op- 
portunities for  our  students  and  graduates  since  1930.  This  is  re- 
flected in  the  30  per  cent  increase  over  last  year  in  the  number  of 
men  and  women  placed  through  the  Appointments  Office  in  full- 
time  business  and  industrial  positions,  and  in  the  continued  steady 
upward  trend  in  part-time  employment. 

Significant  of  the  revival  of  interest  in  university-educated  people 
is  the  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  our  June  graduates  have  found  jobs. 
The  figure  last  year  at  this  time  was  70  per  cent.  Examination  of  the 
status  of  the  recent  graduates  of  the  various  schools  of  the  University 
reveals  employment  figures  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  ig^6 
School  Graduates  Employed 

Architecture  100 

Business  93 

College  90^ 

Engineering  94 

Journalism  97 

Law  76 

While  many  graduates  secured  employment  through  the  Appoint- 
ments Office,  some  obtained  their  positions  through  the  recom- 
mendations of  their  professors  and  others  through  their  own  efforts. 

^  As  in  the  past,  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  College  graduates  are  pursuing  graduate  study. 
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One  explanation  for  the  popularity  of  university-educated  men 
and  women  and  for  the  great  increase  in  jobs  offered  to  graduates 
lies  in  the  necessity  for  renewed  recruiting  by  industrial  and  business 
concerns  after  a  lapse  of  several  years.  Personnel  was  curtailed  dur- 
ing this  period  of  depression,  and  no  replacements  were  made.  This 
year  when  recovery  brought  renewed  business  activity,  many  com- 
panies found  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  ship  that  was  ready 
to  sail  with  a  profitable  cargo  but  without  an  adequate  crew  to 
move  it  out  of  the  dock.  After  attempting  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  per- 
sonnel they  realized  that  there  was  a  real  scarcity  of  trained  men. 
They  have  now  turned  to  the  colleges  for  good  material  for  training 
to  man  their  ships.  This  revived  demand  for  college  men  and 
women  has  just  begun,  and  present  indications  are  that  next  year's 
class  of  1937  will  be  in  even  greater  demand  than  the  class  of  1936. 

Particularly  sought  after  by  employing  companies  this  year  were 
candidates  who  had  specialized  in  some  field — business  school 
graduates  with  training  in  accounting  and  statistics,  engineers  of 
all  varieties,  journalists,  architects,  chemists,  and  also  outstanding 
leaders  and  activity  men  of  the  senior  class  of  the  College.  Some  of 
these,  because  of  their  all-around  qualifications,  received  several 
offers  of  positions,  a  few  of  them  as  many  as  six.  In  law,  however, 
although  employment  has  taken  a  turn  for  the  better  and  place- 
ments are  5  per  cent  ahead  of  last  year,  the  field  is  still  overcrowded 
in  New  York  City  and  the  profession  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
depression  to  the  same  extent  as  have  other  fields. 

The  profession  of  teaching,  which  was  last  to  feel  the  ill  effects  of 
the  economic  depression,  is  correspondingly  retarded  now  in  re- 
covery. At  the  same  time,  however,  there  is  steady  improvement  in 
this  field,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  note  the  better  type  of  positions 
and  larger  salaries  offered  by  the  universities,  colleges,  and  prepara- 
tory schools  which  seek  graduates  of  the  University.  Columbia  men 
and  women  with  advanced  degrees  are  serving  in  teaching  posts  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  throughout  the  United  States  and 
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in  several  foreign  countries.  This  year,  placements  ranged  geo- 
graphically from  Maine  to  California. 

In  the  important  work  of  finding  part-time  and  summer  employ- 
ment for  students,  through  which  those  who  lack  sufficient  funds 
are  enabled  to  earn  money  to  continue  their  studies  and  to  gain 
practical  experience,  the  total  placements  for  both  men's  and 
women's  divisions  were  greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  There 
were  7,382  jobs  filled,  through  which  men  and  women  students 
earned  over  $350,000. 

RECORD  OF  PLACEMENTS,  I93O-36 


Registration 

for 
Employment 

Positions 

Positions  Filled 

Offered 

1935- 

1934- 

1935- 

1934- 

1935- 

1934- 

1933- 

1932- 

1931-  1930- 

36 

35 

3(> 

35 

36 

35 

34 

33 

32 

31 

Full-time 

Men 

2,500 

2,287 

1,033 

654 

242 

156 

205 

83 

75 

155 

Women     .... 

2,366 

2,559 

426 

431 

205 

193 

207 

80 

lOI 

173 

Total  Full-time    .    . 

4,866 

4,846 

1,459 

1,085 

447 

349 

412 

163 

176 

328 

Teaching 

2,362 

2,112 

494 

422 

134 

128 

95 

71 

75 

105 

Part-time 

School  Year 

Men 

1,888 

1,809 

4,631 

4,156 

4,498 

4,021 

3,445 

3,023 

2,613 

2,691 

Women     .    .    . 

1.374 

1,359 

1,539 

1,472 

1,517 

1,456 

1,358 

1,117 

1,190 

1,147 

Summer 

Men 

1,527 

1,361 

1,135 

1,063 

897 

873 

773 

680 

603 

849 

Women     .    .    . 

1,271 

1,280 

489 

486 

470 

456 

419 

369 

350 

451 

Total  Part-time    .    . 

6,060 

5,809 

7,794 

7,177 

7,382 

6,806 

5,995 

5,189 

4,756 

5,138 

Grand  Total     .    .    . 

13,288 

12,767 

9,747 

8,684 

7,963 

7,283 

6,502 

5,423 

5,007 

5,571 

The  figures  in  the  preceding  table  include  772  men  and  152 
women  students  who  were  working  on  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration projects  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the  teaching 
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and  administrative  staflf  of  the  University.  Through  this  program 
of  Government  assistance  students  earned  approximately  $99,000. 
With  fev^^  exceptions  the  student  N.Y.A.  workers  have  pleased  the 
Faculty  project  directors  by  their  ability  to  handle  efficiently  many 
kinds  of  jobs.  It  is  hoped  diat  this  demonstration  of  the  capability  of 
students  to  render  valuable  services  will  be  remembered  and  that  the 
administrative  stafF  and  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University 
will  keep  in  mind  that  the  Appointments  Office  is  a  permanent 
bureau  to  which  they  may  turn  when  they  have  similar  needs  in  the 
future. 

The  various  student  agencies  continue  to  be  a  valuable  source  of 
income  as  well  as  a  practical  business  training  opportunity  for  the 
several  students  connected  with  them.  There  are  at  present  seven  of 
these  student-managed  enterprises:  the  Student  Laundry  Agency 
operating  in  the  Men's  Residence  Halls,  the  Bard  Hall  Agency  at  the 
Medical  Center,  the  Baker  Field  refreshment  concession,  the  news- 
paper and  magazine  agencies,  the  blotter  concession,  and  the  Blue 
Book.  The  last  named,  the  traditional  handbook  for  freshmen,  has 
taken  on  the  aspect  of  a  student  agency  and  was  this  year  transferred 
to  the  Appointments  Office  from  the  department  of  King's  Crown 
activities. 

As  in  other  years,  the  work  of  the  office  has  been  helped  immeas- 
urably by  the  generous  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  various 
University  departments  including  the  University  Dining  Halls,  the 
Men's  Residence  Halls,  the  University  libraries,  and  the  Columbia 
University  Bookstore.  They  have  provided  the  opportunity  for  a 
large  number  of  students  to  earn  a  considerable  part  of  their 
expenses. 

The  office  has  taken  further  steps  this  year  in  the  assembly  and  the 
maintenance  of  records  covering  the  need,  general  character,  activ- 
ities, performance,  and  personalities  of  our  registrants.  Having  a 
complete  "performance  record"  in  our  files  of  those  of  our  students 
whom  we  are  trying  to  help  with  employment  and  vocational  ad- 
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vice,  we  are  in  a  position  to  handle  each  case  with  greater  effective- 
ness and  at  the  same  time  to  offer  factual  material  to  strengthen  our 
recommendations  to  employers. 

The  average  college  student  has  a  tendency  to  postpone  painful 
deliberations  about  his  future  occupation  until  the  darkest  hours  of 
his  senior  year.  Confronted  at  Commencement  with  a  world  of  real- 
ity and  practicality,  this  "average  college  graduate"  finds  himself 
unprepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  day.  This  situation 
was  not  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  former  generations  of  college 
graduates,  who  could  afford  to  look  upon  their  college  education  as 
a  cultural  and  social  training  ground.  There  were  jobs  waiting  for 
them  in  their  fathers'  firms  or  elsewhere.  Today  it  is  different.  The 
average  graduate  must,  of  economic  necessity,  find  a  job  and  be- 
come completely  self-supporting  upon  graduation.  More  often  than 
not  he  has  gone  into  debt  to  the  University,  to  family,  or  friends  to 
finance  a  large  part  of  his  education.  Ideally,  he  should  be  prepared 
to  step  into  his  chosen  occupation.  But  unfortunately  neither  has  he 
chosen  nor  is  he  prepared. 

In  view  of  the  changed  economic  and  social  conditions,  it  would 
appear  that  educational  institutions  should  accept  more  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  vocational  guidance.  The  student  naturally  needs 
help  to  decide  upon  his  future  occupation.  At  Columbia  he  is  pro- 
vided with  many  opportunities  for  such  assistance — ^his  Faculty 
adviser,  the  various  deans'  offices,  the  Appointments  Office — to 
whom  he  may  turn  for  pertinent  information  concerning  the  re- 
quirements and  rewards  of  the  various  professional  and  business 
fields.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  every  student,  after  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  college,  should  be  asked  to  choose  a  definite 
future  course  and  to  call  a  halt  if  he  has  been  merely  pleasantly  drift- 
ing without  purpose  through  an  unspecialized  academic  curricu- 
lum. I  am  not  depreciating  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  the 
value  of  a  formal  education  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  I  would,  how- 
ever, face  the  practical  consideration  that  all  professions  and  occupa- 
tions demand  specialists  today.  I  would  suggest  to  the  student, 
therefore,  that  he  take  every  step  possible  toward  choosing  his  future 
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occupation  and  that  in  his  pursuit  of  a  liberal  arts  education  he  in- 
clude courses  which  will  be  useful  to  him  in  the  field  of  his  selection. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Appointments  Office  considered  the  value  of 
summer  work  for  students  which  would  be  a  try-out  in  their  chosen 
vocations  and  also,  from  the  employers'  viewpoint,  a  test  in  practice 
of  the  students'  fitness  for  possible  permanent  employment.  Fair 
progress  had  been  made  along  these  lines,  but  before  a  formal  pro- 
gram could  be  initiated  the  depression  interrupted  the  development 
of  the  activity.  Now,  we  believe,  is  the  logical  time  to  renew  efforts 
in  this  direction.  Toward  this  end  we  have  made  a  small  start 
through  the  generous  cooperation  of  some  of  our  friends  in  down- 
town offices  and  department  stores  and  in  a  few  of  the  large  indus- 
trial corporations,  where  several  students  will  be  placed  next 
summer  as  apprentices.  It  is  felt  that  a  student  should  undertake  a 
try-out  position  during  the  vacation  of  his  junior  year  to  enable  him 
to  plan  the  remaining  courses  of  his  college  or  university  career  so 
that  they  will  be  of  direct  value  to  him  in  his  chosen  field.  A  similar 
program  has  been  carried  out  by  the  School  of  Engineering  for  the 
past  several  years  and  has  been  found  invaluable  in  its  practical 
aspects. 

The  Appointments  Office  assists  many  students  from  time  to 
time  throughout  the  year  with  practical  vocational  advice  and  occu- 
pational information.  Such  questions  are  asked  as,  "What  are  my 
chances  of  getting  a  job  in  the  field  of  my  selection  ?"  "What  starting 
salary  may  I  expect?"  "What  are  my  chances  for  advancement?" 
and  numerous  others  similarly  related  to  the  student  and  his  future 
job.  In  an  effort  to  perform  a  greater  service  to  students  who  are 
concerned  about  their  future,  the  Appointments  Office  cooperated 
last  spring  in  the  organization  of  the  Occupational  Conferences.  An 
alumni  committee  of  the  Columbia  College  Alumni  Association  of 
which  Mr.  Lester  D,  Egbert  was  chairman,  and  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness alumni  group,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Wells,  Jr., 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  planning  and  carrying  the  confer- 
ences through  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Student  committees  in  the 
College  and  the  School  of  Business  registered  over  four  hundred 
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Students  for  the  conferences,  which  covered  fifteen  major  occupa- 
tions. Forty-seven  alumni  volunteered  their  services  as  counselors 
and  brought  to  the  meetings  practical  experience  and  information 
which  proved  of  great  interest  to  their  round-table  listeners.  The 
conferences  are  to  be  continued  during  the  coming  year. 

In  previous  reports,  the  matter  of  student  loans  was  discussed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Appointments.  The  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Loan  Fund  was  transferred  in  January  to  the  office 
of  the  Bursar  and  student  loans  therefore  will  not  hereafter  have  a 
place  in  the  report  of  the  work  of  the  Appointments  Office. 

No  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Appointments  is  complete  without 
mention  of  that  which  makes  his  work  truly  effective — the  very 
welcome  and  cordial  cooperation,  assistance  and  advice  of  the  deans 
and  professors  of  the  various  schools,  die  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Clerkship  Committee  of  the  Law  School,  die  Faculty  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  School  of  Business,  and  the  alumni.  Their 
generous  interest  and  help  are  deeply  appreciated. 

Of  particular  assistance  to  me  in  my  first  year  as  Secretary  of 
Appointments  have  been  the  guidance  and  advice  of  two  men  who 
were  responsible  for  the  development  and  advancement  of  the  work 
of  the  Appointments  Office  during  the  past  twelve  years.  Associate 
Dean  N.  M.  McKnight,  who  was  Secretary  of  Appointments  from 
1924  to  193 1,  and  Mr.  W.  Emerson  Gentzler,  who  held  this  position 
during  the  following  five  years  to  January,  1936. 

Figures  present  a  cold  summary  of  the  Appointments  Office  ac- 
tivities, which  call  for  much  thought,  imagination,  tact,  and  careful 
judgment.  Under  increasing  pressure  the  staff  has  carried  through 
this  job  well.  I  wish  to  voice  my  admiration  and  appreciation  of 
their  spirit,  loyalty,  and  effective  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  Foster  Moore, 
]une  50, 7956  Secretary  of  Appointments 
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FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I936 
AND  FOR  THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  I936 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  Registrar  of  the  University,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1936,  and  for  the 
Summer  Session  of  1936. 

During  the  year  beginning  July  i,  1935,  there  were  enrolled  at 
Columbia  University  30,899  resident  students  as  compared  with 
30,211  in  the  year  preceding.  The  enrollment  under  each  of  the 
main  divisions  is  shown  as  follows: 


Division 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  schools     . 

University  Classes  (University  Extension) 

Summer  Session,  1935       

8,018 
2,813 

3>42I 

8,513 

2,271 
8,292 

16,531 

5,084 

11J13 

Total 

14,252 

19,076 

33,328 

There  were  within  these  divisions  2,429  duplications  of  which 
2,344  represented  students  of  the  Summer  Session  who  returned  to 
the  University  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  following. 

With  11,713  in  the  Summer  Session,  17,954  in  the  Winter  Session, 
16,929  in  the  Spring  Session  the  aggregate  session-registrations  num- 
bered 46,596. 

Two  thousand,  six  hundred  and  sixty-two  not  included  above  re- 
ceived instruction  as  nonresident  students  in  University  Extension 
as  follows :  676  in  Home  Study  courses,  571  in  special  courses,  and 
1,415  in  extramural  courses. 

In  die  division  consisting  of  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  pro- 
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fessional  schools  7,708  or  46.4  per  cent  were  residents  of  greater 
New  York;  and  335  or  2  per  cent  were  from  foreign  countries. 
Students  came  from  every  state  of  the  Union,  from  four  territories, 
and  from  forty-nine  foreign  countries. 

During  the  academic  year,  4,651  individuals  received  4,790  Uni- 
versity degrees  and  diplomas  in  course,  4,507  completing  courses 
leading  to  one  or  more  degrees. 

Within  the  Corporation,  exclusive  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine 
and  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  3,705  resident  courses  were  conducted 
with  aggregate  attendance  of  89,971  as  follows: 


Division 

Number 
of  Courses 

Aggregate 
Attendance 

Undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  schools    .    . 
University  Classes  (University  Extension) 

1,814 
869 

1,022 

45,691 
15,376 
28,904 

Total 

3J0S 

8g,97i 

Office  Staff  1935-3^ 


Bain,  Richard  C. 

Baines,  Nancy  D. 

Baker,  Grace  (Resigned) 

Bilyeu,  Mary 

Carrigan,  Margaret  (Assistant  to  the 
Registrar,  Seth  Low  Junior  Col- 
lege) 

Dignus,  Madeline  E.  (School  of  Den- 
tal and  Oral  Surgery) 

Finan,  Gertrude  H. 

Gaffney,  Frank 

Goering,  Catherine 

Gornick,  Alan  (Evening  Clerk) 

Grant,  Grace 

Grof,  Jessie 

Hardin,  Elizabeth  R.  (Resigned) 

Holsten,  Henriette  M. 


Holt,  Margaret  C. 

Kempton,  Iva 

Kiefer,  Dorothy 

Lindsay,  Gladys  M. 

Mammen,  Elizabeth  J. 

Marsh,  Mary 

Martens,  Viola  L 

Morris,  Shirley 

Orr,  Frederick 

Patton,  Rose  (Resigned) 

Pfriemer,  Emily  M.  (Resigned) 

Polsten,  Margaret 

Scully,  Madeline 

Van  Veen,  Florence 

Wetzel,  Lucile 

Wylie,  Martha  M. 

Young,  Beatrice  M. 


^  Includes  courses  offered  at  Teachers  College  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
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The  usual  statistical  material  is  presented  in  the  following  tables 
showing  enrollment,  class  attendance,  degrees  conferred,  geographi- 
cal distribution,  etc. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  J.  Grant, 
Registrar 
September  i,  ig^6 
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REGISTRATION  AT  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  IN  ALL  FACULTIES,  DURING  THE  ACADEMIC 

YEAR  I935-I936 
/.     Resident  Students 


Faculties 


3  5 


Undergraduate  Students 

Columbia  College' 

Barnard  College 

University  Undergraduates 

Bard  College 

Seth  Low  Junior  College' 

Total  Undergraduates 

Graduate  and  Professional  Students 

Graduate  Faculties' 

Law 

Medicine 

Engineering 

Architecture 

Journalism 

Business 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Dentistry 

Oral  Hygiene 

Library  Service 

Optometry 

Teachers  College'' 

New  College 

Pharmacy 

Unclassified 


241 


324 


156 


47 
100 


940 


28 

37 

615 


17 


529 


182 


111 

112 

73 


Z9 


38 


2,765 
9 

161 


185 
44 


132 


91 


1.939 
23 


153 

449 


38 
4>693 


Total  Graduate  and  Professional  Students. . 

Deduct  duplicates' 

Total 

University  Classes  (University  Exten- 
sion) 

At  the  University 

Total 

Deduct  duplicates 

Net  Total  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions 

Summer  Session  1935 

Total 

Deduct  duplicates  (see  Table  IV) 

Grand  Net   Total,   Winter,   Spring,  and 


g20 


631 


457 


2,0 


57 
240 


4 
7,860 


Summer  Sessions . 


1.756 
1,022 

206 
3^95 

2,765 

599 

450 

261 

69 

71 
421 

204 

376 
94 

7,081 

416 

240 

13,403 
167 

r6yS3i 


5,084 
2 1,6  IS 
85 
21,530 
1 1. 713 
33,243 

2.344 

30,899 


III 

90 

57 
80 

/,//2 

1,020 
,238 
162 
120 

56 
221 


45 
182 

43 

2.547 

100 

148 
165 

5.^32 


2,956 


4,702 


29.6 
35-8 
51.4 
41.9 
38.8 

33-7 

369 
39.7 
36.0 
46.0 

39-1 
78.9 

52.5 

28.4 

lOO.O 

48.4 
45.7 

36.0 

32.2 
35-6 
68.8 

3S3 


58.1 


40.1 


//.     Nonresident  Students  in  Home  Study 

Students  in  Home  Study  courses  (given  without  academic  credit) 

///.     Other  Nonresident  Students  in  University  Extension 
Students  in  extramural  courses  (given  with  or  without  academic  credit)  . 

Students  in  special  courses  (given  without  academic  credit) 

Total  II  and  III 


676 


1.415 

571 

2,002 


'  The  registration  in  Columbia  College  is  according  to  technical  classification  based  on  amount  of  credit 
earned . 

'  Exclusive  of  69  University  Undergraduates  taking  courses  at  Seth  Low  Junior  College. 
The  total  2,76s  does  not  include  588  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  only. 

•  Does  not  include  3,771  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  only. 

'  Seventy  eight  Columbia  College  seniors  exercising  a  professional  option  are  included  in  both  the 
Columbia  College  total  and  the  totals  of  the  respective  professional  schools,  distributed  as  follows:  Archi- 
tecture 2,  Business  13,  Dentistry  i  Engineering  24.  Law  29,  and  Medicine  9.  Ten  University  Under- 
graduates exercising  a  professional  option  are  included  in  the  University  Undergraduate  total  and  those  of 
the  respective  professional  schools,  distributed  as  follows:  Engineering  3,  Law  6,  and  Medicine  i.  The 
167  duplicates  also  include  79  who  transferred  at  the  mid-year  from  one  school  of  the  University  to  another. 

There  are  12  Columbia  College  seniors  not  shown  who  are  exercising  professional  option  at  schools  else- 
where, distributed  as  follows;  Western  Reserve  University  School  of  Dentistry  i,  Cornell  University  Med- 
ical College  4.  Long  Island  College  of  Medicine  :;,  Medical  College  of  Virginia  i,  New  York  University 
College  of  Medicine  r,  Six  University  Undergraduates  not  shown  are  exercising  professional  option  at 
medical  schools  elsewhere,  distributed  as  follows:  Georgetown  University  School  of  Medicine  i,  Long 
Island  College  of  Medicine  4   and  Marquette  University  School  of  Medicine  i. 
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REGISTRATION    BY   SESSIONS,    I935-36 
RESIDENT    STUDENTS 
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Faculties 


1935 
Summer 
Session 


Winter 

Session 


Spring 
Session 


Gross 
Totals 


Undergraduate  Students 

Columbia  College' 

Barnard  College 

University  Undergraduates' 

Bard  College 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 

Graduate  and  Professional  Students 

Graduate  Faculties 

Law 

Medicine 

Engineering 

Architecture 

Journalism 

Business 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Dentistry 

Oral  Hygiene 

Library  Service 

Optometry 

Teachers  College 

New  College 

Pharmacy 

Unclassified 

University  Classes 

Gross  Totals 

Duplicate  Registrations 

Net  Total  for  the  Year 


153 
75 
35 
5 
39 

915 
68 

3 

19 

5 

I 

63 


258 

3 
7,488 

6 

6 
2,567 

4 


1,652 

993 

128 

131 

176 

2,362 
594 
439 

240 

64 

71 
384 

197 
45 

316 

94 

5,454 
293 
403 

1 83 

3,735 
^7,954 


956 
149 
129 
176 

2,207 

550 
428 

243 

61 
349 

194 
42 
315 
93 

5,380 
275 
383 
197 

3,158 


3,386 

2,024 

312 

265 

391 

5,484 

1,212 

870 

502 

132 

133 
796 

391 

87 

889 

190 

18,322 

574 
792 

2,947 
6,897 

46,51)6 

15,697 
30,899 


'  Exclusive  of  seniors  exercising  a  professional  option,  included  in  the  totals  of  the  several  schools 
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TABLE  III 

PROPORTION  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  FOR  THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 
AND    UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION 


Year 

Men 

Per  Cent 

Women 

Per  Cent 

Total 

1926-27 

7>i30 

49.28 

7,338 

50.72 

14,468 

1927-28 

7j440 

49.07 

7,722 

50-93 

15,162 

1928-29 

7,788 

48,92 

8,131 

51.08 

15,919 

1929-30 

8,225 

47-99 

8,914 

52.01 

17,139 

1930-31 

8,361 

48.40 

8,915 

51.60 

17,276 

1931-32 

8,600 

49.06 

8,928 

50.94 

17,528 

^93'^-33 

8,260 

50.58 

8,072 

49.42 

16,332 

1933-34 

7,735 

50.02 

7,730 

49.98 

15,465 

1934-35 

8,158 

49-32 

8,382 

50.68 

1 6,540 

1935-36 

8,018 

48.50 

8,513 

51.50 

16,531 

TABLE  IIIA 

PROPORTION  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION    I935-36,  EXCLUSIVE  OF    STUDENTS 

IN  SPECIAL    COURSES 


Men 

Per  Cent 

Women 

Per  Cent 

Total 

Resident 

Extramural 

2,813 
116 
380 

55-33 

8.20 

56.21 

2,271 

1,299 

296 

44-67 
91.80 

43-79 

5,084 

1,415 
676 

Home  Study 

^ 

Total 

3,309 

46.12 

3,866 

53-88 

7,175 

Matriculated  students  taking  courses  in  University  Extension  are  not  included  in  the  above. 
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DUPLICATE   REGISTRATIONS   BETWEEN  THE   SUMMER  SESSION   OF    I935   AND  THE 
ACADEMIC  YEAR  1 935-36 

A.     Students  of  the  Summer  Session  Who  Returned  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  Session  of  '935-36 


School  or  Faculty  to  Which  They  Returned 

Architecture 

Bard  College 

Barnard  College 

Business 

Columbia  College 

Engineering 

Graduate   Faculties    (Political   Science,   Philosophy,   and 

Pure  Science) 

Journalism 

Law 

Library  Service 

Medicine 

Optometry 

Pharmacy 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 

Teachers  College 

New  College 

University  Classes 

University  Undergraduates 

Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


5 
7 

43 
i-jo 

36 


54 

IS 

5 


28 
321 

■■56 

17 


I 

6 

'64 

ei 

15 

58 

130 

3<' 

172 

392 

2 

2 

4 

58 

70 

"'6 

6 

6 

I 

9 

28 

974 

1.295 

13 

13 

69 

125 

7 

24 

9-f5 


r,399 


2^344 


B.     Regular  Graduate  Students  0/  the  Summer  Session  1935,  Who  Did  or 
Who  Bid  Not  Return  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  Session  of  1935-36 


Faculties 

Riturned 

Did  Not 

Total 

Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science 

327 
654 

588 
3.771 

915 
4,425 

Total 

9S1 

4,359 

5>340 

TABLE  V 

CLASSIFICATION    OF   STUDENTS   IN  THE   SCHOOL   OF    ENGINEERING 


Departments 

First 
Year 

Second 
Year 

Third 
Year 

Non- 
Candidate 

Graduate  |     Total 

19 
9 

22 

3 
13 

2 

5 

27 

2 
13 

5 
8 
2 
2 

9 

i^ 
6 

9 
I 

2 

I 

7 
10 

4 
3 

I 

14 

8 

19 
II 

3 
I 

70 
30 
80 

Industrial  Engineering 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Metallurgy 

^l 
^ 

10 

Total 

73 

59 

47 

26 

56            261 

Total  includes  24  College  seniors  exercising  a  professional  option  as  follows:  6,  Chem.  E.;  2,  C.E.;  8,  E.E. 
4,  E.M.;  I,  Ind.  E.;  2.  Mech.  E.;  and  I.  Met.  E. 
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TABLE  VI 

DEGREES   AND   DIPLOMAS   CONFERRED,    I935-36 


Degree 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Degrees  Conferred  in  Course 

Bachelor  of  Architecture 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Columbia  College) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Barnard  College) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Bard  College) 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Business) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Engineering) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (journalism) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Library  Service) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (New  College) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Optometry) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Pharmacy) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Teachers  College) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (University  Course) 

Chemical  Engineer 

Civil  Engineer 

Electrical  Engineer 

Engineer  of  Mines 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Metallurgical  Engineer 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 

Doctor  of  Education 

Doctor  of  Medical  Science 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Doctor  of  the  Science  of  Law 

Master  of  Arts  (Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure 
Science) 

Master  of  Arts  (Teachers  College) 

Master  of  Arts  (Theology) 

Master  of  Laws 

Master  of  Science  (Architecture) 

Master  of  Science  (Business) 

Master  of  Science  (Engineering) 

Master  of  Science  (Journalism) 

Master  of  Science  (Library  Service) 

Master  of  Science  (Public  Health) 

Master  of  Science  (Teachers  College) 

Total. 

Deduct  duplicates' 

Total  Individuals  Receiving  Degrees  in  Course 

Honorary  Degrees 

Doctor  of  Laws 

Doctor  of  Letters 

Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology 

Doctor  of  Science 

Total 

Certificates  and  Teachers  College  Diplomas  Granted 

Certificate  in  Architecture  (University  Extension) 

Preliminary  Certificate  in  Business  (University  Extension) . . . 

Certificate  in  Library  Service  (Library  Service) 

Certificate  in  Library  Service  (University  Extension) 

Certificate  in  Oral  Hygiene 


13 
32,3 

S3 

I 

29 

47 

56 
64 

7 
4 
16 


34 

13 

i6 

75 

1 

161 


276 

576 

8 

3 

3 

26 

11 

44 

5 

5 
I 

2,149 
6 

2,143 


215 

7 
27 


135 
3 


457 
5 


45 

264 

1,148 

7 


15 


15 
2,368 


14 
333 
IIS 

17 
172 

73 

53 

I 

164 

3 

47 

19 

69 
7 
4 

16 


34 

13 
16 


206 


540 

1,724 

15 

3 
3 

27 
22 
59 
15 

.'6 

4,5^7 
10 

4,507 


'3 


15 


6 

3 

42 


7 
3 

42 
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Degree 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Orthodontia 

Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies  (Business) _. . . 

Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies  (University  Extension) 

Diploma  in  Education 

Total 

Total  Degrees  and  Diplomas  Granted 

Deduct  duplicates'  and^ 

Total  Individuals  Receiving  Degrees  and  Diplomas 


77 


28 
106 
ig6 


10 

28 

174 
273 


2^39 
2,r8i 


2,566 

81 

2AS5 


4,805 

139 
4,666 


'  Distributed  as  follows:  A.B.  (Columbia  College)  and  A.M.  (Teachers  College),  i  man;  A.B.  (Barnard 
College)  and  B.S.  (Library  Service),  i  woman;  B.S.  (Engineering)  and  M.E.,  3  men;  B.S.  (University 
Course)  and  A.M.  (Teachers  College),  i  man:  B.S.  (Teachers  College)  and  A.M.  (Teachers  College), 
2  women;  B.S.  (Teachers  College)  and  M.S.  (Teachers  College),  i  woman;  A.M.  (Teachers  College)  and 
Ed.D.,  I  man. 

'  In  addition  to  those  noted  in  Note  i  (10,  6  men  and  4  women),  the  following  duplications  occur:  (129, 
52  men  and  77  women):  B.S.  (Teachers  College)  and  Teachers  College  diplomas,  2  men  and  20  women; 
A.M.  (Teachers  College)  and  Teachers  C^oUege  diplomas,  48  men  and  S7  women;  Ed.  D.  and  Teachers  Col- 
lege diplomas,  3  men. 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
TABLE  VIII 


AGGREGATE  ATTENDANCE  IN  ALL  COURSES,  I935-36   (EXCLUSIVE  OF  COURSES  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

OF  MEDICINE,   SCHOOL   OF  DENTAL  AND   ORAL   SURGERY,   SUMMER   SESSION,   UNIVERSITY 

EXTENSION,    TEACHERS     COLLEGE,     BARNARD     COLLEGE,     COLLEGE     OF     PHARMACY, 

AND    BARD   COLLEGE) 


Department 


Number  of 

Halj-Year 

Courses 


Number  of 
Registrations 


Agriculture 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Architecture 

Drawing  and  painting 

Sculpture 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Business 

Accounting 

Advertising 

Banking 

Economics 

Finance 

Industrial  relations 

Insurance 

Law 

Marketing 

Statistics 

Stenography  and  typewriting .... 

Transportation 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry 

Chinese 

Civil  Engineering 

Contemporary  Civilization 

Drafting 

East  European  Languages 

Polish 

Russian 

Slavonic 

Economics 

Electrical  Engineering 

English  and  Comparative  Literature 

Comparative  literature 

English 

Fine  Arts  and  Archaeology 

Archaeology 

Fine  arts 

Geography 

Geology  and  Mineralogy 

Geology 

Mineralogy 

Germanic  Languages 

Dutch 

German 

Gothic 

Greek  and  Latin 

Classical  civilization 

Classical  literature 

Classical  philology 

Greek 

Latin 


20 
37 


9 
39 

17 
17 
13 

I 

3 

15 

7 

4 

7 

27 

85 

15 

40 

16 


45 


103 


4 
26 

19 

45 
7 


24 
171 

356 

93 

45 

138 

261 

619 

131 

486 
282 
338 
36 
59 
154 
371 

60 

lOI 

506 
2,049 

75 
301 

2,237 
236 

29 

58 

28 

1,689 

626 

280 
3,540 


244 
2S^ 

530 
59 

13 

1,095 

16 

141 
II 

el 
99 
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Department 


History 

Colloquium 

Historical  investigation 

History 

History  of  religion 

History  of  Science 

Indo-Iranian  and  Comparative  Linguistics 

Comparative  linguistics 

Indo-Iranian 

Industrial  Engineering 

Journalism 

Law  (Private) 

Library  Service 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 

Metallurgy 

Mineral  dressing 

Mining 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education 

Health  education 

Hygiene 

Physical  education 

Physics 

Mechanics 

Optometry 

Physics 

Psychology 

Public  Law  and  Jurisprudence 

Comparative  jurisprudence 

Government 

Public  law 

Religion 

Romance  Languages 

Celtic 

French 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Romance  philology 

Spanish 

Semitic  Languages 

Arabic 

Assyrian 

Ethiopic 

Hebrew 

Semitic 

Syriac 

Social  Science 

Social  legislation 

Sociology 

Statistics 

Zoology 

Science 

Zoology 

Miscellaneous  Course 

Engineering 

Tola/ 


Number  of 

Half-Year 

Courses 


93 


6 

4 

15 
19 
66 
61 

43 
39 


32 

50 


4 
13 

5 

56 
44 

3 
34 
32 

4 


4 
34 


4 

40 


Number  of 
Registrations 


26 

2,489 

9 


22 

9 

128 

890 

4,236 

2,109 

1,418 

510 

81 
22 

32 

676 
768 

60 

570 

2,265 

154 

843 

1,488 

1,181 

30 
1,017 

'II 

I 

2.394 

148 

I 

77 
280 

16 

4 
I 
4 
7 


70 
881 
278 

262 

732 

183 


i,Si4 


45fi9' 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
TABLE  IX 


STUDENTS    IN    UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION    CLASSIFIED    ACCORDING    TO    PRIMARY    REGISTRATION 


Primary  Registration 


University 
Classes 


Extra- 
mural 


Special 


Home 
Study 


Total 


Architecture 

Barnard  College 

Business 

Columbia  College 

Engineering 

Graduate  Faculties 

Journalism 

Law 

Library  Service 

Medicine 

Optometry 

Seth  Low  Junior  College .  . 

Teachers  College 

New  College 

Unclassified 

University  Undergraduates 
University  Extension 

Total 


40 

29 
273 
635 

85 
542 

32 
100 

45 
2 

49 
103 

342 

II 
1 42 


,415 


571 


676 


40 

29 
273 
635 

85 
542 

32 
100 

45 
2 

49 
103 

342 
II 

53 

142 

7.746 


7,5('7 


1A15 


571 


676 


10,2 2  g 


includes  36  students  taking  Teachers  College  courses  exclusively. 
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AGGREGATE  ATTENDANCE  ON  COURSES  IN  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION,  RESIDENT,  EXTRAMURAL, 
AND    HOME    STUDY,  1935-36 


Courses 


Albanian 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Astronomy 

Biblical  literature 

Biology 

Botany 

Business 

Accounting 

Actuarial  mathematics 

Administration 

Advertising 

Agriculture 

Banking 

Bookkeeping 

Commercial  arithmetic 

Enghsh  (business) 

Finance 

Fire  insurance 

Industrial  relations 

Insurance 

Investments 

Law  (business) 

Marketing 

Office  procedure 

Real  estate 

Salesmanship 

Secretarial  correspondence  . .  . 

Stenography 

Stenography  and  typewriting, 

Stenotypy 

Transportation 

Typewriting 

Typography 

Chemical  engineering 

Chemistry 

Church  history 

Civil  engineering 

Clothing 

Comparative  literature 

Cookery 

Czechoslovak 

Drafting 

Dramatic  arts 

Drawing  and  painting 

Economics 

Education 

Electrical  engineering 

English 

Fine  arts 

Finnish 

French  

General  science 


Number  of  Half-Year  Courses 


Resi- 
dent 


36 


114 

8 

4 

32 


Extra- 
mural 


Home 
Study 


3 

"•■36 

I 


4 

22 
I 

5 

Total 


23 


23 
12 

14 
16 

36 
8 

140 

9 
4 

37 


Number  of  Registrations 


Resi- 
dent 


140 

204 


37 
707 


9 
125 

75 


100 
160 


67 


144 

74 
192 
104 

94 

14 

18 

40 

219 

41 
107 

453 


15 

2 
302 

'I 
118 

182 

436 


55 
3.244 

18 
683 


Extra- 
mural 


58 


Home 
Study 


1,292 


64 


57 


291 

4 


16 


Total 


I 

140 

204 

31 

4 

3 
39 

764 


511 
24 

129 
92 

3 
100 
219 

4 
86 

16 

8 

147 

74 
198 
108 
103 

325 
14 
18 
40 

224 

41 

164 

456 

I 

15 

2 

302 

'I 
129 
182 
193 
443 
1,292 

55 
3.599 
55 
18 
699 
17 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

TABLE  X.— {Continued) 


Courses 


Number  of  Half -Year  Courses 


Resi- 
dent 


Extra- 
mural 


Home 
Study 


Total 


Number  of  Registrations 


Resi- 
dent 


Extra- 
mural 


Home 
Study 


Total 


Geography 

Geology 

German 

Government 

Greek 

Hebrew 

History 

Hungarian 

Industrial  engineering. . .  . 

Interior  decoration 

Italian 

Japanese 

Landscape  architecture . . . 

Latin 

Law 

Library  service 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  engineering.  . 

Mineralogy 

Music 

Nursing 

Philosophy 

Phonetics 

Photoplay  composition . . . 

Physical  training 

Physics 

Physiology 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Psychology 

Public  health 

Religion 

Romance  philology 

Russian 

Sculpture 

Slovak 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Speech 

Statistics 

Teachers  College  fine  arts . 
Teachers  College  hygiene . 
Teachers  College  music .  .  . 

Textiles 

Ukrainian 

Zoology 


Total. 


36 


64 


131 


42 


50 
437 
268 

44 


490 

5 
47 


164 

18 

216 

362 
168 

527 
10 
36 

212 


214 

14 

20 

4 

99 
III 

13 


949 


14 
72 

53 

4 

13 

196 

424 


1,064 


162 

43 


162 


"4 
r5^37(> 


52 


61 


40 


23 


1,748 


172 

446 
368 

44 
I 

544 

5 

51 
10 


216 

56 
362 

564 
10 

36 

225 

52 
221 

14 

20 

4 

99 

III 

77 


7 
14 

72 

53 

4 

13 

197 

433 

165 

43 


162 


114 


74' 


17,865 
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TABLE  XI 

STUDENTS  IN  SPECIAL  COURSES  IN  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION   (nOT  INCLUDED  IN  OTHER  TABLF.s) 


Courses 


Winter 
Session 


Spring 
Session 


Both 
Sessions 


Total 


English 

French 

Geology 

Landscape  architecture 

Medicine 

Recreation  (Barnard) . . 
Spanish 

Total 


13 

67 

127 

46 

60 


40 
16 


103 

185 

141 

97 


334 


124 


i'3 


571 


TABLE  XII 

AGE,  PREPARATION,  AND  OCCUPATION  OF  STUDENTS  REGISTERED  IN  HOME  STUDY 


Age 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Preparation 

Number 

15  to  19 

20  to  24 

25  to  29 

30  to  34 

35*0  39 

40  to  44 

45  to  49 

50  to  54 

55  to  59 

60  to  64 

65  to  69 

70  to  74 

75  and  over.  . . . 

9 

78 
82 

74 
55 
22 
21 
18 
10 

3 

2 

I 
5 

8 
35 

53 

26 

24 
19 
13 

6 
9 

17 

113 

135 

121 

III 

48 

45 

37 

23 

9 

2 

I 
14 

Part  grammar  school 

Graduate  of  grammar  school 

Part  high  school 

Graduate  of  high  school 

Part  college 

Graduate  of  college 

Holder  of  higher  degree 

Part  business  school 

Graduate  of  business  school 

Part  professional  school 

Graduate  of  professional  school .  . 

Part  normal  school 

Graduate  of  normal  school 

A 

71 
166 

115 
137 
55 
22 
II 
18 

'I 

II 
16 

Total 

3S0 

2g6 

676 

Total 

676 

Occupations 


Accountant 

Actor 

Agriculturist 

Architect 

Artist 

Aviator 

Business  man 
(executive,  etc.) 

Chemist 

Clerk.. 

Domestic 


166 
18 


Housewife 

Industrial  worker. 

Lawyer 

Librarian 

Musician 

Nurse  (registered) 

Physician 

Policeman 

Religious  worker . 

Sailor 

Social  worker .... 


93 

100 

13 
3 
I 

10 


Soldier 

Student 

Teacher , 

Technician .  .  . 

Writer 

Retired 

Unemployed .  . 
Undetermined 

Total 


36 
13 

20 

4 
9 

52 


676 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
TABLE  XIII 

SUMMER  SESSION,  I936 


Classification 


Number 


Percentage 


A.  Students  Classified  According  to  Sex 

Men 

Women 

Total 

B.  Students  Classified  as  Old  and  New 

Previously  registered 

New  students 

Total 

C.  Students  Classified  According  to  Faculties 
I.  Nonmatriculated 

II.  Matriculated 

Columbia  College 

University  Undergraduates 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 

Bard  College 

Barnard  College 

Business  B.S 

Business  M.S 

Pharmacy  B.S 

Architecture  B.Arch 

Architecture  M.S 

Landscape  architecture  certificate 

Law  LL.B 

Juilliard  School  of  Music 

Engineering  B.S 

Engineering  M.S 

Engineering  (C.E.,  E.E.,  etc.) 

Library  Service  B.S 

Library  Service  M.S 

Library  Service  Certificate 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Optometry  B.S 

Public  Health  M.S 

Graduate  Faculties 
A.M. 

Political  Science 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Ph.D. 

Political  Science 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Education 

Business 

Unclassified 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Political  Science 

Teachers  College 

B.S 

A.M 

M.S 

Ed.D 

New  College 

Unclassified 

University  Extension — Secretarial  Certificate 

Total  I  and  II 


3,415 

29.6 

8,112 

70.4 

1^^,527 

6,970 

60.5 

4,557 

39-5 

1^,527 

2,038 

17.7 

9,489 

82.3 

141 

56 

15 

6 

46 

24 

26 

54 

5 
4 
3 
I 
231 
44 


139 

258 

90 

7 

62 
127 

95 

250 
6 

16 

10 
6 

1,199 

4,306 

3 

209 

5 
2,011 


11,527 
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Classification 


Percentage 


D.  Students  Classified  Accordisg  to  Teaching  Positions 
I.  Not  engaged  in  teaching 

II.  Engaged  in  teaching 

Elementary  schools 

Secondary  schools 

Higher  educational  institutions 

Normal  schools 

Principals 

Assistant  principals 

Supervisors 

State  supervisors 

Superintendents 

Special  teachers 

Private  school  teachers 

Librarians 

Industrial  schools 

Technical  schools 

Vocational  schools 

Hospitals  and  nurses'  training  schools 

Private  teachers 

Business  schools 

Institutes 

Deans  of  women 

College  deans 

Nursery  schools 

Private  kindergarten  teachers 

Registrars 

Educational  directors  (including  C.C.C.  advisers)  

Total  I  and  II 

E.  Students  Classified  According  to  Residence 
See  Table  VII 


26. 5 
73-5 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1936 — [Continued) 


Subjects 


Number  of 
Courses 


Number  of 
Registrations 


Aggregate  Attendance  on  Courses 

Accounting 

Advertising 

Anatomy 

Anthropology 

Archaeology 

Astronomy 

Bacteriology 

Banking 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Botany 

Business  English 

Cancer  research 

Chemical  engineering 

Chemistry 

Teachers  College  chemistry 

Christian  ethics 

Church  and  community 

Church  history 

Clothing 

Comparative  hterature 

Cookery 

Drafting 

Dramatic  arts 

Drawing  and  painting 

Economics 

Education 

English 

Teachers  College  English 

Finance 

Fine  arts 

Teachers  College  fine  arts 

French 

Geography 

Teachers  College  geography 

Geology 

German 

Government 

Greek 

Health  education 

History 

Household  arts 

Household  chemistry 

Household  economics 

Household  engineering 

Hygiene 

Industrial  arts 

Institutional  management 

Italian 

Latin 

Law 

Library  service 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Music 

Teachers  College  music 

Music  education 


3 

58 

I 

19 

2 

25 

I 

6 

2 

36 

I 

19 

2 

38 

4 

49 

8 

157 

9 

54 

I 

7 

I 

5 

3 

30 

34 

350 

I 

28 

I 

20 

I 

14 

I 

14 

7 

188 

8 

218 

II 

306 

7 

^l 

I 

16 

2 

22 

9 

272 

po 

15,916 

29 

993 

4 

136 

2 

44 

7 

88 

30 

867 

30 

350 

12 

94 

I 

45 

5 

25 

13 

141 

3 

40 

1 

8 

2 

5 

24 

661 

3 

165 

2 

21 

3 

78 

4 

80 

7 

249 

3 

24 

5 

156 

5 

69 

9 

117 

II 

122 

48 

1. 157 

2 

27 

12 

273 

8 

58 

79 


17 
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Subjects 


Number  of 

Number  oj 

Courses 

Registrations 

I 

5 

1 

22 

II 

275 

2 

44 

4 

61 

1 

44 

36 

704 

16 

170 

8 

60 

I 

2 

14 

258 

2 

43 

4 

106 

2 

8 

7 

142 

2 

II 

2 

157 

5 

50 

5 

124 

5 

81 

7 

407 

I 

32 

3 

43 

I 

I 

2 

98 

3 

65  . 

3 

26 

Neurology 

New  Testament 

Nursing 

Nutrition 

Philosophy 

Philosophy  of  religion 
Physical  education.  . 

Physics 

Physiology 

Practical  theology .  .  . 

Psychology 

Public  law 

Recreation 

Religion 

Religious  education . . 

Russian 

Social  science 

Social  work 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Speech 

Statistics 

Stenography 

Stenotypy 

Textiles 

Typewriting 

Zoology 

Total 


^,0S7 


27.9(>3 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  tables  which  are  pubUshed  annually, 
the  statistical  material  listed  below  is  maintained  by  the  office  of 
the  Registrar  and  will  be  supplied  on  request  to  those  interested: 

Major  interest  of  students  registered  for  higher  degrees,  exclusive  of  the 
Summer  Session. 

Major  interest  of  recipients  of  higher  degrees  1935-36,  exclusive  of  the 
Master's  degree  in  education,  practical  arts,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
and  the  Doctor's  degree  in  pharmacy. 

Classification  of  students  attending  one  or  more  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  various  departments  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions,  exclusive  of 
students  of  Barnard  College,  Teachers  College,  the  College  of  Pharmacy, 
Bard  College,  and  University  Extension. 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
DURING  1935-36 

AT  THE  INSTALLATIONS 

Of  Dossie  Marion  Wiggins  as  President  of  the  College  of  Mines  and  Metal- 
lurgy, El  Paso,  Texas  (October  8,  1935):  Homer  Lyman  Carr,  E.M, 

Of  Alfred  Benjamin  Butts  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  Uni- 
versity, Miss.  (October  19,  1935):  A.  Richard  Bliss,  Jr.,  Phar.D. 

Of  J.  Hillis  Miller  as  President  of  Keuka  College,  Keuka  Park,  N.Y.  (Octo- 
ber 25,  1935) :  Ernest  J.  Barth,  E.E. 

Of  William  Sumner  Appleton  Pott  as  President  of  Elmira  College,  Elmira, 
N.Y.  (October  26,  1935):  Reverend  Walter  M.  Higley. 

Of  Frederick  Douglass  Patterson  as  President  of  Tuskegee  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute,  Tiiskegee  Institute,  Ala.  (October  28,  1935):  Henry  I. 

SCHWEPPE,  A.B. 

Of  Charles  LeRoy  Anspach  as  President  of  Ashland  College,  Ashland,  Ohio 
(November  8,  1935):  T.  F.  Githens,  Mech.E.,  A.M. 

Of  Alan  Valentine  as  President  of  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
(November  15,  1935):  Dean  Herbert  E.  Havv^kes,  Professor  Roscoe  C.  E. 
Brow^n. 

Of  Herman  G.  James  as  President  of  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio  (Novem- 
ber 15,  1935):  Peter  H.  Odegard,  Ph.D. 

Of  Arthur  A.  O'Leary  as  President  of  Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
D.C.  (November  23,  1935):  Lester  G.  Wilson,  Mech.E. 

Of  John  Ahlum  Schaeffer  as  President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  (December  6,  1935):  Frank  D.  Fackenthal. 

Of  Very  Reverend  Michael  John  O'Connell  as  President  of  De  Paul  Univer- 
sity, Chicago  (December  9,  1935):  William  R.  Wright,  E.M. 

Of  Eugene  Stephen  Briggs  as  President  of  Christian  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 
(February  19,  1936):  Jesse  H.  Coursault,  Ph.D. 

Of  Fred  Garrigus  Holloway  as  President  of  Western  Maryland  College,  West- 
minster, Md.  (April  25,  1936):  Norman  H.  Angell. 

Of  Earl  Enyeart  Harper  as  President  of  Simpson  College,  Indianola,  Iowa 
(April  20,  1936):  Ray  M.  Bonsib. 

Of  President  Babb  of  Morehead  State  Teachers  College,  Morehead,  Ky.  (May 
5,  1936):  William  S.  Taylor. 

Of  Thomas  Pinckney  Johnston  as  President  of  King  College,  Bristol,  Tenn. 
(June  2,  1936):  James  P.  Haight,  Mech.E. 

Of  Walter  Livingston  Wright  as  President  of  Lincoln  University,  Lincoln 
University,  Pa.  (June  2,  1936):  J.  Hazen  Hardy,  Jr.,  LL.B. 

Of  Albert  N.  Jorgensen  as  President  of  Connecticut  State  College,  Storrs, 
Conn.  (June  12,  1936):  William  P.  Kirk. 


UNIVERSITY    REPRESENTATIVES  407 

AT  THE  ANNIVERSARY  CELEBRATIONS 

Of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the  Royal  University 
of  Hungary,  Budapest,  Hungary  (September  25-28,  1935):  Professor  Her- 
bert W.  Schneider. 

Of  the  Semicentennial  of  Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Fla.  (November  2-4, 
1935):  George  A.  K.  Sutton,  A.B. 

In  Recognition  of  the  Service  of  President  James  Arnold  Blaisdell  to  Educa- 
tion and  Public  Interests  in  Southern  California  for  a  Period  of  Twenty-five 
Years  and  in  Commemoration  of  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding 
of  Claremont  College  and  of  Scripps  College,  Claremont,  Calif.  (February 
7,  1936):  John  Boyce-Smith,  Jr.,  A.M.,  LL.M. 

Of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  University  of  Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  (April  25,  1936):  Charles  Wilford  Sheerin,  B.D. 

Of  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio  (May  22,  1936):  Raymond  C. 
Osburn,  Ph.D. 

Of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.Y.  (June 
9,  1936):  Bayard  T.  Haskins,  A.B. 

Of  the  Tercentenary  of  the  University  of  Utrecht,  Utrecht,  Holland  (June 
22-24,  ^936)'  Professor  Adriaan  J.  Barnouw. 

Of  the  Five  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Heidelberg  University, 
Heidelberg,  Germany  (June  27-30,  1936):  Professor  Arthur  F.  J.  Remy. 

Of  the  Centenary  of  the  University  of  London,  London,  England  (June  29- 
July  3,  1936):  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

miscellaneous 

At  the  Sixteenth  International  Congress  of  the  History  of  Religion,  Brussels, 
Belgium  (September  16-25,  i935)-  Professor  Herbert  W,  Schneider. 

At  the  Nineteenth  International  Congress  of  Orientalists,  Rome,  Italy  (Sep- 
tember 23-29,  1935):  Professor  Richard  J.  H.  Gottheil. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  Albany,  N.Y.  (October  17,  1935):  Deans  Herbert  E.  Hawkes, 
Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  Professor  George  W.  Mullins,  Frank  H. 
Bowles. 

At  the  Meetings  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
(November  7-9,  1935):  Dean  Howard  Lee  McBain,  Frank  H.  Bowles, 
Frank  D.  Fackenthal. 

At  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  (November  29-30,  1935):  Dean 
Herbert  E.  Hawkes,  Frank  H.  Bowles. 
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At  the  Fortieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Ph.D.,  Reavis  Cox,  Ph.D. 
Social  Science,  Philadelphia  (April  24-25,  1936):  Sterling  K.  Atkinson, 

At  the  Annual  Conferences  of  the  American  Library  Association,  Association 
of  American  Library  Schools,  Association  of  Research  Libraries,  Biblio- 
graphical Society  of  America,  Richmond,  Va.  (May  11-15,  1936):  Dean 
Charles  C.  Williamson. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women,  Durham, 
N.H.  (June  18-20,  1936):  Charlotte  E.  Morgan,  Ph.D. 

At  the  Forty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  En- 
gineering Education,  Madison,  Wis.  (June  23-26,  1936):  Dean  Joseph  W. 
Barker. 

At  the  Second  International  Congress  of  Phonetic  Sciences,  London,  England 
(July,  1935):  Mrs.  Jane  D.  Zimmerman. 

At  the  Dedication  of  the  New  Buildings  of  University  of  Rome,  Rome,  Italy 
(October  28,  1935):  Professor  Herbert  W.  Schneider. 

At  the  Celebration  of  Founder's  Day  and  Conferring  of  an  Honorary  Degree 
on  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  by  Temple  University,  Philadelphia  (Feb- 
ruary 22,  1936):  Victor  S.  Rosewater,  Ph.D. 
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REPORT 

To  the  Trustees  oj 

Columbia  University  in  the  Citij  of  New  York 

The  Treasurer  makes  the  following  report  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  Corporation  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  19i56. 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  STATEMENT  (GENERAL  FUNDS) 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   1936 

INCOME 
From  Students: 

Fees  (see  page  9) $3,035,217.27 

Residence  Halls 410,367.09 

Dining  Halls  (see  page  8) 312.381.82 

Other  Income 19,896.81      $3,777,862.99 

From  Endowments: 

Rents  (Net)  (see  page  8) 2,882,000.42 

Income  of  Special  Endowments  (see  page  8) 1,700,403.34        4,582,403.76 

From  Other  Properties— Rents— (Net) 423.00 

From  Investments,  etc.  (see  page  9) 69,232.91 

From  Gifts  and  Receipts  for  Designated  Purposes 588,376.76 

From  Allied  Corporations  (see  page  9) 1,692,626.43 

From  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  Clinics 102,126.23 

From  Civil    Engineering   Testing    Laboratory    and    Fire 

Testing  Station 11,621.65 

From  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  (see  page  9)  54,016.29 

From  Miscellaneous  Sources 2,066.27 

Total  Income $10,880,756.29 

EXPENSES 
Educational  Administration  and  Instruction 

(see  page  32) $8,814,554.17 

Buildings  and  Grounds — Maintenance  (see 

page  34) 1,028,725.34 

Library  (see  page  37) 432,226.74 

Business  Administration  of  the  Corporation: 

Salaries,  Office  Expenses  etc.  (see  page  38)    $224,797.40 
Insurance   on    Academic    Buildings    (Fire 

and  Liability)  (See  page  38) 46,723.78 

271,521.18 

Annuities  (see  page  39) 58,521.47 

Special     Appropriations — Schedule    J     (see 

page  39) 111,988.05 

Interest  on  Corporate  Debt,  etc. (see  page  40)  315,540.76 

Total  Expenses $11,033,077.71 

Deficit,  being  excess  of  Expenses  for  Main- 
tenance over  Income $152,321.42 
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INTEREST  ACCOUNT 
Interest  Paid: 

On  Current  Loans $7,672.98 

On  Loan  of  1931 207,937.25 

On  Loan  of  1935 22,202.06 

On  Loan  of  1936 77,728.47 


$315,540.76 
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COLUMBIA     UNI 
BALANCE  SHEET  AS  AT 


ASSETS 


Cash 

Notes  Receivable — 

Bard  College 

Other 

Accounts  Receivable — 

Sundry  Debtors 

Students  (Less  Reserve) 

Arrears  of  Rent  (See  Page  51). 


V  E  RSI  T  Y 

JUNE  30,  1936 

Special 
General  Endowments         Total 

Funds  and  Funds 

$405,047.16  $80,025.09       $485,072.25 

177,700.00  177,700.00 

57,344.68  3,278.67  60,623.35 


$110,003.60 

5,241.45 

51,405.94 

$166,650.99 


Inventories  of  Materials  and  Supplies 

Loans  to  Students  (Less  Reserves:  General 
Funds,    $17,285.37;    Special    Endowments 

and  Funds,  $17,116.61)  (See  Page  42) 

Rents  Accrued — Not  Due 

Deferred  Charges 

Advances— 

Against  Future  Appropriations  and  Bequests 
On  Account  of  Income  of  Special  Endow- 
ments and  Gifts  (See  Pages  53  and  66) .  . 
Investments  of  Deposits — Book  Value   (See 

Contra)    

Securities  Owned — Book  Values(See  Page  83) 

Bonds 

Stocks 

Bonds  and  Mortgages — 

Endowment  Fund  Mortgages  on  General 
Fund  Rental  Property,  $3,514,000,  and 
on     Old     Medical    School    Property, 

$400,000  (See  Contra) 

Other 11,642,780.58 

Guaranteed  and  Participation  Certificates 

and  Miscellaneous 321,659.59 


59,146.191.78 
6,339,483.36 


3,914,000.00 


$31,364,115.31 

Rental  Property — 

*Upper  Estate  Land  at  1935  Assessed  Valu- 
ation     $28,230,310.76 

♦Lower  Estate  Land  at  1935  Assessed  Valu- 
ation         2,394,000.00 

Other  Property  including  Buildings  on 
Lower  Estate  Land  at  Net  Book  Value 
(See  Page  125)— 

General   Funds  (Less  Reserve  for  De- 
preciation $701,008.41) 6,189,502.02 

Special   Funds  (Less   Reserve  for  De- 
preciation $98,990.31) 9,660,127.21 


103,765.07  62,885.92  166,650.99 

293,723.34  293,723.34 


521,368.09  165,662.48  687,030.57 

5,037.50  5,037.50 

61,765.07  15,646.77  77,411.84 


48,202.19 


17,250.00 


11,433.19 


48,202.19 
1L433.19 

17,250.00 


623,723.29      30,740,392.02      31,364,115.31 


$46,473,939.99      36,813,812.78        9,660,127.21      46,473,939.99 


University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment, 

at  Cost  (See  Page  118) $39,308,611.62 

Less   Reserve  for   Depreciation   of   Dining 

Halls  Equipment 48,624.93 


39,259,986.69 


39,269,986.69 


Loans — Due  from  Other  Funds. 


78,388,725.86     40,739,451.35    119,128,177.21 
301.117.96  107,316.05  408,434.00 


$78,689,843.81    $40,846,767.40  $1 19,536,611.21 


*Upper  Estate  Land  at  1936  Assessed 
Valualion $28,771,661.06 

"Lower  Estate  Land  at  1936  Assessed 
Valuation $2,1,00,000.00 


REPORT      OF      THE      T 

BALANCE  SHEET  AS  AT 

LIABILITIES,  RESERVES,  FUNDS  AND 
CAPITAL 

Notes  Payable 

Accounts  Payable 

Deposits — 

Students $12,104.41 

Others  (See  Contra  $17,250)    101,455.45 

$113,559.86 

Payments  Received  in  Advance — 

Students'  Fees $72,065.14 

Prepaid  Rents — Rental  Properties 4,008.66 

$76,073.80 

Interest  Payable  Accrued 

Deferred  Credits,  Upper  Estate 

Mortgages  Payable — 

Loan  of  1936  (Secured  by  mortgage  on  Up- 
per Estate) $7,460,000.00 

Old    Medical    School    Property    Mortgage 
Payable    to    Special    Endowments    and 

Funds  (See  Contra) 400,000.00 

Rental  Property — 

Mortgages  Payable  to  Special  Endow- 
ments and  Funds  (See  Contra) 3,514,000.00 

Other 555,000.00 

Sundry  Reserves;  for: 

Notes  and  Accounts  Receivable $31,819.78 

Requisitions  Outstanding:  Estimates 91,976.88 

Contingencies 403,639.98 

$527,436.64 

Unexpended  Income  of  Special  Endowments 
(See  Page  53) 

Unexpended  Gifts  and  Receipts  for  Designated 
Purposes  (See  Page  66) 

Endowments — 

Special  Endowments  (See  Page  131) 

Student  Loan  Endowments  (See  Page  42). . 

General  Funds — 

Unexpended  Bequest  for  General  Purposes         $563,173.25 

Student  Loan  Funds  (See  page  42) 635,272.51 

Permanent  Funds  (See  page  184) 28,499,649.49 

Capital  Account  (See  Page  48) 35,352,751  23 


REASURER  45 

JUNE  30,   1936 

Special 
General  Endowments  Total 

Funds  and  Funds 

$1,050,000.00  $1,050,000.00 

162,293.91  $150.51  162,144.42 


113,540.14 


74,970.64 


83,353.47 
103,804.98 


11,929,000.00 


122,034.19 


65,050,846.48 


1,103.16 


113,559.86 


76,073.80 


83,353.47 
103.804.98 


11,929,000.00 


405,402.45 

514,298.46 
664,754.35 


527.436.64 

514,298.46 
564,754.35 


38,745,631.46      38,745.631.46 
206.973.29  206,973.29 


65,050,846.48 


Loans — Due  to  Other  Funds  (See  Contra) .  . . 


78,689,843.81      40,438,333.40    119,128,177.21 
408,434.00  408,434.00 

$78,689,843.81    $40,846,767.40  $119,536,611.21 
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COLUMBIA     UNIVERSITY 


CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1936 

Capital,  June  30,  1935 $35,976,793.56 

Deduct: 

Transfer  to  Reserve  for  Doubtful  Notes  and  Accounts 

Receivable $9,860.07 

Construction  and  Removal  Charges  written  off 387,430.39 

Obsolete  Equipment  Written  OS 29,431.76 

Obsolete  Inventory,  Home  Study,  Written  Off 31,204.33 

Uncollectible  Items  Written  Oflf 164,881.94 

Loss  on  Sale  of  Old  Equipment 3,355.49 

Payment  to  Discharge  $20,000  annually  of  the  Univer- 
sity's obligation  to  pay  $70,000  annually  toward  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  Sloane  Hospital  and 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  as  per  agreement  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital,  dated  October  30,  1925   400,000.00 

Expenses  re:  Loan  of  1936 5,178.73 

Sundry  Transfers — 

Summer  Session  Scholarship  Gift 564.00 

Student  Loan  Fund 2,000.00 

Civil  Engineering  Fire  Testing  Station  Fund 198.00 


1,034,104.71 
Less:  Principal   of  Amortization  Fund, 
Loan   of   1931,   Transferred   to 
Capital $540,000.00 

Unexpended  Balance  of  Requisi- 
tions Outstanding  at  June  30, 
1935 9,372.93 

Adjustment  of  Fees  and  Expenses 

Applicable  to  Prior  Years  (Net)  9,891.36 

Transferred  from  Civil  Engineering 

Testing  Laboratory  Fimd 3,119.51  562,383.80 

471,720.91 
Excess  of  Expenses  over  Income  for  the  Year  ended 

June  30,  1936 152,321.42 

Total  Decrease  in  Capital  for  Year 624,042.33 

Capital,  June  30,  1936 $35,352,751.23 


New  Yonx.N.Y, 

Ip^l^o^nerrMAsa  Z^COVeil,  WeillllRTOn  CCl^OItlDanV  COl,vep.Well.noto« 


VEL>NO.OMfO. 


S cove  11, Wellington  &  Company 


HORACE  G.  CbOCKETT 


.cAooiL^  Accountants       •      Auditors  harolds  morse 

ILAOCLPMIA.Pa 

Management  Engineers 


New  Havcn.Conn 

SvRAcuse.N.Y 

Buffalo, NY.  lO  EAST  40'J  STREET 

Kansas  City,  MO.  NEW   YORK.N.V. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


New  York,  September  9,  I936 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

We  have  made  an  examination  of  the  accounts  and  financial 
records  of  Colximbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  year 
ended  June  JO,  1936.  In  connection  therewith,  we  examined  or  tested 
accounting  records  and  other  supporting  evidence,  obtained  informa- 
tion and  explanations  from  officers  and  employees  of  the  University, 
and  made  a  general  review  of  the  accounting  methods,  but  we  did  not 
make  a  detailed  audit  of  the  transactions. 

Securities  are  carried  at  book  values  which  represent 
purchase  cost  less  amortization  of  premiums,  or  market  value  at  the 
date  of  acquisition  through  gift. 

The  land  holdings  known  as  the  Upper  and  Lower  Estates 
are  carried  at  the  1955  City  of  New  York  assessed  valuations.   In  ac- 
cordance with  practices  adopted  in  prior  years,  other  rental  proper- 
ties of  the  University,  including  buildings  on  the  Lower  Estate,  are 
carried  on  various  bases,  such  as  cost,  cost  plus  carrying  charges , 
assessed  valuations  and,  in  a  few  instances,  at  appraised  or  nominal 
values.  The  practice  in  providing  for  depreciation  has  not  been 
consistent  as  between  properties,  and  in  general  the  provisions  have 
not  been  adequate  to  amortize  the  costs  of  the  properties  over 
reasonable  estimates  of  their  useful  lives. 

The  University  land,  buildings  and  equipment  are  carried 
at  cost,  or  assessed  value  at  the  date  of  acquisition  through  gift. 
No  depreciation  has  been  provided  except  on  equipment  in  the  dining 
halls. 

In  our  opinion,  based  upon  such  examination  and  accepting 
the  valuations  of  securities  and  properties  as  stated  above,  the 
accompanying  balance  sheets  and  statements  of  income  and  expenses 
and  capital  account  (pages  44-4^,  and  5)  fairly  set  forth  the 
financial  condition  of  the  University  as  at  June  50,  1936  and  the 
results  of  its  operations  for  the  year  ended  at  that  date. 
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Payments  by  Allied  Corporations 

(1)  Salaries  and  Annuities  Account  Barnard  College.  Credited 

to  the  following  Departments: 

General  University  Administration $29,700.00 

Office  of  the  Registrar 5,000.00 

Anthropology 4,250.00 

Botany 20,274.98 

Chemistry 19,900.00 

Economics 13,900.00 

English  and  Comparative  Literature 60,600.00 

Fine  Arts 14.800.00 

Geology 8,800.00 

Germanic  Languages 17,000.00 

Greek  and  Latin 19,800.00 

History 22,900.00 

Mathematics 16,500.00 

Music 7,900.00 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 32,100.00 

Physical  Education 27,000.00 

Physics 6,800.00 

Public  Law 13,800.00 

Religion 1,000.00 

Romance  Languages 37,700.00 

Social  Science 12,950.00 

Zoology 26,200.00 

Library 3,600.00 

Business  Administration 10,000.00 

Annuity  Contributions 14,013.60 

Retiring  Allowances 1,978.29 

(2)  Salaries  and  Annuities  Account  Teachers  College.  Credited 

to  the  following  Departments: 

Food  Chemistry 1,180.00 

Education  and  Practical  Arts 782,752.50 

Institute  of  Public  Health 810.00 

Annuity  Contributions 38,759.61 

Diseases  of  Children 200.00 

Retiring  Allowances 7,065.00 

(3)  Carnegie  Foundation.   Credited  to  the  following: 

Indo-Iranian  Languages 3,600.00 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 3,600.00 

Retiring  Allowances 97,844.88 

Widows'  Allowances 32,927.22 

Zoology 4,000.00 

(4)  Presbyterian  Hospital.    Credited  to  the  following: 

Laboratories 26,500.00 

Ophthalmology 72,160.82 

Babies'  Hospital 62,080.00 

School  of  Nursing 2,333.36 

(5)  Bard  College.   Credited  to  the  following: 

Salaries 

(6)  The  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hos- 

pital.   Credited  to  the  following: 

Salaries 


$447,466.87 


830,767.11 


141,972.10 


163,074.18 
44,000.58 

65,345.59 


$1,692,626.43 
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ARREARS  OF  RENT,  JUNE  30,  1936 

RENTAL  PROPERTIES 

LOWER  ESTATE 

51  Barclay  Street $929.17 

61  Barclay  Street 240.00 

65-7  Barclay  Street 620.43 

71-3  Barclay  Street 1,000.00 

75-7-9  Barclay  Street 1,036.69 

83  Barclay  Street 215.41 

231-5  Greenwich  Street 313.12 

237  Greenwich  Street 49.50 

239-43  Greenwich  Street 130.03 

253-9  Greenwich  Street 586.30 

38  Murray  Street 135.00 

44  Murray  Street 122.93 

52-4  Murray  Street 1,193.35 

68  Murray  Street 65.00 

72  Murray  Street 225.00 

26  West  Broadway 337.50 

28-30  West  Broadway 596.66 

40  West  Broadway 125.00 

48  West  Broadway 36.20 

50  West  Broadway 100.00 

52  West  Broadway 100.00 

$8,157.29 


OTHER  PROPERTIES 

115th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue 780.33 

21  Claremont  Avenue 1,005.37 

29-35  Claremont  Avenue 2,350.18 

39-41  Claremont  Avenue 426.50 

70  Haven  Avenue 2,884.24 

70  Momingside  Drive  and  400  West  118th  Street 6,496.70 

445  Riverside  Drive 100.07 

460-4  Riverside  Drive 3,218.42 

18  East  16th  Street 540.00 

41  West  47th  Street 1,911.25 

403  West  115th  Street 1,699.16 

404  West  116th  Street 2,327.16 

424-30  West  116th  Street 1,640.00 


ENO  ESTATE 

1680-8  Broadway 2,924.07 

27  Coenties  Slip 70.00 

35  Front  Street 100.00 

133  Roosevelt  Street  and  293  Front  Street 76.65 

21  South  Street 75.00 

5-7  Mercer  Street 258.70 

50  Washington  Square  South 3,067.34 

427-31  West  Broadway 7.80 

426-8  West  Broadway 1,875.00 

430  West  Broadway 135.00 

434  West  Broadway 13.00 

13-15  West  60th  Street 90.00 

44  West  64th  Street 301.00 

46  West  64th  Street 186.00 


25,379.37 


9,179.66 


52  COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 

PHOENIX  ESTATE 

411  East  5th  Street 254.66 

94  First  Avenue 35.01 

176  Madison  Avenue 96.00 

92  First  Avenue 100.00 


HEMINGWAY  ESTATE 

237  Grand  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 90.00 

51  Market  Street 5.00 


SPECIAL  FUNDS— UNALLOCATED 

636  Eighth  Avenue 28.80 

812  Eighth  Avenue 850.33 

106-8  Fulton  Street. 164.10 

306  Lexington  Avenue 162.00 

101-7  Macombs  Place 202.50 

450  Riverside  Drive 490.00 

136-40  West  23rd  Street 898.29 

3-7  East  27th  Street 712.39 

335-43  West  35th  Street 2,013.36 

19-21  West  36th  Street 1,163.37 

40-2  West  37th  Street 1,423.91 


8,109.05 


*$51,405.94 


♦Since  June  30,  1936  this  amount  has  been  reduced  to  $33,530.16. 
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INCOME  OF  SPECIAL  ENDOWMENTS— NOTES 

TRANSFERS 

(1)  To  Barnard  Medal  Gift $60.00 

(2)  To  Barnard  Library  Fund 731.25 

(3)  To  Bertuch  Loan  Fund 3,354.21 

(4)  Refund  to  Trustee 799.14 

(5)  To  Principal  Class  of  1893  Memorial  Fund 35.41 

(6)  To  Principal  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Jr.  Fellowship  Fund 200.76 

(7)  To  Principal  Fine  Arts  Endowment  Fund 20,518.08 

(8)  To  Principal  Percy  D.  Haughton  Memorial  Fund 273.22 

(9)  To  Principal  Italian  Societies  Endowment  Fund 151.49 

(10)  To  Principal  Ralph  Edward  Mayer  Fund 162.43 

(11)  To  Megrue  Loan  Fund 450.00 

(12)  To  Principal  Robert  Peele  Prize  Fund 462.50 

(13)  To  Principal  Joseph  Pulitzer  Scholarship  Fund 13,000.00 

(14)  To  Capital  Account 3,394.80 

(15)  To  Principal  F.  B.  F.  Rhodes  Scholarship  Fund 123.06 

(16)  To  Shoemaker  Loan  Fund 225.00 

(17)  To  Blumenthal  Loan  Fund 683.09 

(18)  To  Principal  Cartwright  Lectureship  Fund 381.90 

(19)  To  Principal  Delafield  Professorship  Fund 8,342.37 

(20)  To  Greve  Gift— Physiology 125.00 

(21)  To  Principal  Civil  Engineering  Testing  Laboratory  Fund 5,750.00 

(22)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 655.81 

(23)  To  Principal  William  J.  Gies  Fellowship  Fund 802.50 


$60,682.02 
(A)  Excess  of  distribution  to  various  funds,  over  receipts. 
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82  COLUMBIA     UNIVERSITY 


GIFTS  AND  RECEIPTS— NOTES 

TRANSFERS 

(1)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment $400.00 

(2)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 157,687.19 

(3)  To  Investment  William  Fitz  Randolph  Gift 9,318.80 

(4)  Refund  to  Donor 1,440.84 

(5)  Refund  to  Donor 100.00 

(6)  To  Principal  Henry  Alfred  Todd  Prize  Fund 1,700.00 

(7)  Refund  to  Donor 406.30 

(8)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 2,963.56 

(9)  Refund  to  Donor 4,000.00 

(10)  Refund  to  Donor 208.33 

(11)  Refund  to  Donor 1.29 

(12)  Refund  to  Donor 5.58 

(13)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 53,787.24 


$232,019.13 
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COLUMBIA     UNIVERSITY 
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$298,906.25 
236,875.00 

92,447.50 

6,925.00 

56,193.75 

196,533.75 

1,000,00 
163,581.20 

256,393.75 
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$300,000.00  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  5%  First 
and     Refunding     Mortgage     Bonds, 
Series  F.  diip  1 977 

250,000.00  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  5%  First 
and    Refunding     Mortgage    Bonds, 
Series  I.  due  1981 

100,000.00  New  Orleans  and  Northeastern  R.  R. 
Co.  4J^%  Refunding  and  Improve- 
ment Mortgage  Bonds,  Series  A,  due 

1952 

10,000.00  New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co.  5%  Re- 
funding and  Improvement  Mortgage 
BnnHs.  SpHps  C  Hup  201.^ 

50,000.00  New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co.  6%  Con- 
vertible Collateral  Trust  Bonds,  due 
1944 

200,000.00  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  5%  Refund- 
ing    and     Improvement     Mortgage 
Bonds.  Series  C  and  D.  due  2047 

1,000.00  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  6%  Refund- 
ing    and     Improvement     Mortgage 
Bonds,  due  2047             
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«^ 
« g 
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o 
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in 

300,000.00  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Ry.  Co.  4% 
Prior  Lien  Bonds,  Series  A,  due  1950 
(■Certificates  of  Denosit.l 
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300.000.00  Brooklyn-Manhattan    Transit    Corp. 
4J^%  Collateral  Trust  Bonds,  due 
1966 
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100,000.00  Chicago   District  Electric  Generating 
Corp.  i}4%  First  Mortgage  Bonds, 
Series  A.  due  1970 
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100,000.00  Columbus  Railway  Power  and  Light  Co. 
4%  First  Mortgage  and  Collateral 
Trust  Bonds,  due  1965 
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SCHEDULE  IV— INDUSTRIAL 
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COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 


PERMANENT  FUNDS 

ESTABLISHED    BY    GIFT    FOR   PURCHASE   OF    LAND    AND    ERECTION    AND 
EQUIPMENT   OF   BUILDINGS 


At  June  30, 
1935 


Additions 
1935-1936 


At  June  30, 
1936 


Apparatus:  Optical 

Autobiography:  John  Stuart  Mill 

Avery  Architectural  Building 

Baker  Field 

Bard  Hall 

Boat  House:  Baker  Field 

Boat  House:  Class  of  1897 

Casa  Italiana 

Castings:  Duriron 

Chapel  Furnishing 

Chemical  Laboratories 

Clock:  Class  of  1906 

Crocker  Research  Laboratory:  X-Ray 

Equipment 

Da  Costa  Laboratory 

Deutches  Haus 

Earl  Hall:  Building 

Earl  Hall  Close 

East  Field 

Egleston  (Professor) :  Setting  of  Bust. .  . 

Engineering  Apparatus 

Engineering  Building 

Exedra:  Granite 

Faculty  House:  Building 

Faculty  House:  Equipment 

Fayer weather  Hall:  Building 

Filter:  Rotary 

Flagstaff:  Class  of  1881 

Fountain  of  Pan 

Furnace:  Hegeler 

Furnald  Hall:  Building 

Gates:  Class  of  1882 

Gates:  Class  of  1888 

Gates:  Class  of  1891 

Goldsmith  Library 

Hamilton  Hall:  Building 

Hamilton  Hall:  Clock 

Hamilton  Hall:  Gates 

Hamilton  Hall:  Gemot 

Hamilton  Hall:  Class  of  1909  Shield.  .  . 

Hamilton  Statue 

"Hammerman"  Statue 

Hartley  Hall:  Building 

Hartley  Hall:  Stained  Glass  Windows.  . 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Building 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Annex 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Laboratory 

Highland,  N.  Y.:  Property 

Illuminating  University  Grounds 

Instruments:  Optical 


$7,110.00 

100.00 

341,079.68 

732,483.30 

1,761,409.94 

58,334.23 

8,000.00 

315,000.00 

75.00 

3,382.00 

30,000.00 

1,159.64 

18,465.53 

20,000.00 

30,000.00 

164,950.82 

5,075.00 

420,000.00 

390.00 

450.00 

32,343.84 

5,000.00 

306,965.37 

28,047.48 

330,894.03 

1,000.00 

4,600.00 

12,013.50 

2,000.00 

350,000.00 

1,500.00 

2,000.00 

15,000.00 

850.00 

507,059.16 

1,913.90 

2,020.00 

1,000.00 

20.00 

11,000.00 

5,000.00 

350,000.00 

2,000.00 

414,206.65 

554,340.06 

600.00 

30,000.00 

1,035.00 

9,930.00 


$2,963.56 


301,143.00 


153,115.08 
445,409.92 


$7,110.00 

100.00 

341,079.68 

732,483.30 

1,764,373.50 

58,334.23 

8,000.00 

315,000.00 

75.00 

3,382.00 

30,000.00 

1,159.64 

18,465.53 

20,000.00 

30,000.00 

164,950.82 

5,075.00 

420,000.00 

390.00 

450.00 

333.486.84 

5,000.00 

306,965.37 

28,047.48 

330,894.03 

1,000.00 

4,600.00 

12,013.50 

2,000.00 

350,000.00 

1,500.00 

2,000.00 

15,000.00 

850.00 

507,059.16 

1,913.90 

2,020.00 

1,000.00 

20.00 

11,000.00 

5,000.00 

350,000.00 

2,000.00 

567,321.73 

999,749.98 

600.00 

30,000.00 

1,035.00 

9,930.00 
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Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.:  Property 

John  Jay  Hall:  Building 

John  Jay  Hall:  Equipment 

Johnson  Hall:  Building 

Kent  Hall:  Building 

Library:  Building 

Library:  Equipment 

Library:  Marble  Columns 

Library:  Torcheres 

Livingston  Hall:  Building 

Livingston  Hall:  Memorial  Window.  . . 

Maison  Francaise:  Building 

Medical  School  (New):  Building 

Medical  School  (New) :  Equipment .  .  . 
Medical  School  (New)  :Residence  Hall  Site 

Medical  School  (New) :  Site 

Medical  School  (Old) :  Additions 

Medical  School  (Old):  Building 

Medical  School  :Removing  and  Rebuilding 

Medical  and  Surgical  Equipment 

Mineral  Specimens:  Dufourcq  Collection 

Model:  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Model:  Braden  Copper  Co 

Model:  Coal  Mine 

Momingside  Heights  Site 

Nichols  Laboratories 

Pathological  Laboratory 

Philosophy:  Building 

Physics:  Building 

Power  House:  Equipment 

Precision  Laboratory 

President's  House  Furnishing 

Publications:  Cragin  Collection 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Bell 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Building 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Furniture 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Memorial  Windows. 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Organ  and  Case 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Torcheres 

Schermerhorn  Hall:  Building 

Schermerhorn  Hall:  Extension 

School  of  Business:  Building 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  (Old 
School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  (New) 

School  of  Dentistry:  Building 

School  of  Dentistry:  Equipment 

School  of  Journalism:  Building 

School  of  Mines:  Building 

School  of  Mines:  Torcheres 

Ski  Jump  at  Camp  Columbia 

Sloane  Hospital  for  Women:  Additions 

and  Alterations 

Smith  (Munroe)  Tablet 

South  Court  Fountains 


At  June  30, 
1935 


$1.00 

241,325.00 

6,000.00 


495,672.57 

1,100,639.32 

2,570.00 

1,678.00 

6,000.00 


1,124.00 

33,300.00 

3,603,044.02 

18,569.72 

506,186.26 

855,001.00 

117,842.07 

71,551.05 

53,000.00 

14,912.80 

300.00 

19,972.70 

1,700.00 

250.00 

331,150.00 

30,000.00 

19,136.94 

350,000.00 

810,748.90 

153,250.00 

8,000.00 

14,410.17 

1,400.00 

5,120.84 

250,000.00 

3,221.62 

32,700.00 

27,000.00 

5,280.00 

544.552.44 

1,198,090.84 

989,871.83 

471,185.32 

311,973.44 

33,500.00 

5,584.92 

563,501.21 

259,588.18 

1,000.00 


399,263.14 
1,840.00 
4,932.88 


Additions 
1935-1936 


$981,694.85 
584,411.14 


275,000.00 


705,654.10 


400.00 


At  June  30, 
1936 


$1.00 

1,223,019.85 

6,000.00 

584,411.14 

495,672.57 

1,100,639.32 

2,570.00 

1,678.00 

6,000.00 

275,000.00 

1,124.00 

33,300.00 

3,603,044.02 

18,569.72 

506,186.26 

855,001.00 

117,842.07 

71,551.05 

53,000.00 

14,912.80 

300.00 

19,972.70 

1,700.00 

250.00 

331,150.00 

30,000.00 

19,136.94 

350,000.00 

1,516,403.00 

153,250.00 

8,000.00 

14,410.17 

1,400.00 

5,120.84 

250,000.00 

3,221.62 

32,700.00 

27,000.00 

5,280.00 

544,552.44 

1,198,090.84 

989,871.83 

471,185.32 

311,973.44 

33,500.00 

5,584.92 

563,501.21 

259,588.18 

1,000.00 

400.00 

399,263.14 
1.840.00 
4,932.88 
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At  June  30, 
1935 

Additions 
1935-1936 

At  June  30, 
1936 

South  Field 

$54,707.00 

11,500.00 

3,493,897.52 

8,598.72 

13,148.95 

10,000.00 

5,497.35 

980.00 

100,756.41 

20,238.34 

350,000.00 

50,000.00 

$54,707.00 

South  Field  Grading 

11,500.00 

South  Hall 

$53,787.24 

3,547,684.76 

Statue  of  Letters  and  pylon 

8,598.72 

Statue  of  Science  and  pylon 

13,148.95 

Sun  Dial — 116th  Street 

10,000.00 

Telescope 



5,497.35 

Trophy  Room:  Equipment 

■ 

980.00 

University  Hall:  Enlargement 

100,756.41 

20,238.34 

Vanderbilt  Clinic:  Building 

350,000.00 

50,000.00 

$24,996,070.60 

$3,503,578.89 

$28,499,649.49 

REPORT      OF     THE      TREASURER 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

Received  for  the  Purchase  of  Land  and  Erection  and 

Equipment  of  Buildings 

See  Permanent  Funds  pages  184-186 

(For  list  of  gifts  other  than  money  see  separate  pamphlet) 
A 
Name  Purpose 

Adams  (Edward  D.) Precision    Laboratory:    Physics 

Building 

Adams  (Edward  D.) Deutches  Haus,  419  West  U7th 

Street 

Aldrich  (Mrs.  Richard) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Alexander  (Chas.  W.) Clinton     window,     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 

College Hamilton  Hall  Building 

Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 

College Hamilton  statue,  South  Field  .  . 

Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 

College University  Hall,  enlargement..  . 

Alumni  Fund School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1921-27 

Gifts $27,290.29 

Interest 1,250.00 
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Date 

Amount 

1913 

$8,000.00 

1910 

30.000.00 

1917 

5.00 

1906 

300.00 

1906 

997.50 

1908 

10,000.00 

)0-13 

100,756.41 

>l-27 

28,540.29 

Anderson  (Mrs.  E.  M.)  . 
Anonymous 


$28,540.29 

.  .  .Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 
.  .  .  Furnishing  President's  House .  . 

Gift $30,000.00 

Expenses     $2,174.70 
Transfer  to 
Special 
Endow- 
ments  13,415.13 

15,589.83 


1917 
1910 


5,000.00 
14,410.17 


$14,410.17 


Anonymous Boat  House,  Baker  Field 

Anonymous Chemical    Laboratories:    Have- 

meyer  Hall 

Anonymous Hamilton  Statue 

Anonymous Medical  School  (new)  Building. 

Anonymous Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Anonymous Medical  School   (removing  and 

rebuilding) 

Anonymous Medical  and  Surgical  Equip- 
ment  

Anonymous Models  of  buildings  and  grounds 

Anonymous Furniture,  St.  Paul's  Chapel .  .  . 

Anonymous School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Gifts $61,742.35 

Interest 14,148.85 


1931-32 


66,834.23 


1915 

30,000.00 

1909 

1,000.00 

1929 

150,007.65 

1917-19 

10,691.58 

1915 

15,000.00 

1919-21 

4,712.80 

1906-08 

19,972.70 

1908 

2,846.62 

1926-27 

75,891.20 

$75,891.20 
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Name  Purpose 

Anonymous South  Field  Grading 

Anonymous South  Hall  Equipment 

Anonymous Trophy  Room  Equipment 

Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Col- 
umbia College Ski  Jump  at  Camp  Columbia  .  . 

Aub  (Miss  Alma  C.) Medical  and  Surgical  Equipment 

Avery  (Samuel  P.) Avery  Library  Building 1911-14 

B 

Babcock  (Samuel  D.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Babcock  &  Wilcox Steam  Boilers — Power    House 

Baker  (George  F.,  Jr.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Baker  (George  F.) Baker  Field 1922-24 

Total  amount  of 

gifts $771,940.59 

Taxes,  etc 41,357.44 


Date 

Amount 

1909 

$1,500.00 

1935 

111.62 

1922 

980.00 

1935 

400.00 

1921 

200.00 

11-14 

339,250.00 

1892 

5,000.00 

1907 

3,250.00 

1917 

2,500.00 

22-24 

730,583.15 

$730,583.15 


Baldwin  (Helen,  M.  D.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1917  100.00 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 1920-24  9,100.00 

Beck  (Chas.  Bathgate)  Bequest. Kent  Hall  Building 1899-1912       385,672.57 

Total  Bequest. . . .  $382,808.37 

Interest  on  bequest   10,373.20 


$393,181.57 
Less  legal  expenses      7,509.00 


$385,672.57 


Beekman  (Gerard) Beekman    window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1906  600.00 

Beekman  (Gerard) Minturn    window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Benson  (Mary) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Bernheim  (A.  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Bernheim  (Mrs.  Geo.  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Blossom  (Francis) Earl  Hall  Close 

Bondy  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment:  Crocker  Lab- 
oratory  

Bondy  P^ind  Income X-Ray  Equipment:  New  Medi- 
cal School 

Brackenridge  (Geo.  W.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Braden  Copper  Co Models  of  copper  mines 

Bruce  (Catherine  Wolfe) Telescope  for  New  Observatory . 

Gift  of  $10,000  received  1899. 

The    gift    with    interest    was 

partly  used  in  expenses;   the 

balance  remaining  was  used 

in  part  payment  of  the  cost 

of  a  telescope  in  the  Physics 

Building  erected  in  1925-26. 
Burgess  (Annie  P.)  Estate  of . . .  .  Havemeyer  Hall  Construction. .    1927-29  6,525.00 

Burgess  (Annie  P.)  Estate  of..  .  .School  of  Business  Building. .  .  .    1913-24  64,188.71 

Bequest $63,396.26 

Interest 792.45 

$64,188.71 


1906 

600.00 

1917 

25.00 

1892 

1,000.00 

1917 

1,000.00 

1932 

1,000.00 

1922 

10,677.85 

1935 

13,427.90 

1917 

50,000.00 

1925 

1,700.00 

1899 

5,497.35 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Carnegie  Corporation Medical  School  (new)  Building.    1925-28      $1,100,000.00 

Carter  (Henry  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Cheesman  (Dr.  T.  M.) Cheesman   window:   St.   Paul's 

Chapel   

Cheesman    (Dr.   T.    M.)    Estate 

of School  of  Business  Building. .  .  . 

Beque.st $10,000.00 

Interest 1,162.81 


1892 

150.00 

1905 

600.00 

1920 

11,162.81 

$11,162.81 


Civil  Engineering  Testing  Lab- 
oratory Fund Testing    Machine:   Engineering 

Building 

Principal $18,497.76 

Income 4,501.89 


$22,999.65 


Clark  (Alfred  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Clark  (Edward  Severin) Fountain  of  Pan:  the  Grove  .  .  . 

Clark  (J.  William) School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (new) 

Gift $10,000.00 

Interest 511.11 


$10,511.11 


1893 
1908-09 


1927 


22,999.65 


10,000.00 
12,013.50 


10,511.11 


Class  of  1874 Marble  Columns  in  Library.  . .  . 

Class  of  1880 Gates:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class  of  1881,  Arts  and  Mines. .  .  Gemot:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class  of  1881 Flagstaff:  the  Quadrangle 

Class  of  1881,  College,  Mines  and 

Political  Science Mantel:  John  Jay  Hall 

Class  of  1882 120th  Street  Gates 

Class  of  1882,  Science Torcheres:  School  of  Mines.  .  .  . 

Class  of   1883,   Arts,   Mines  and 

Political  Science Torcheres:  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  .  . 

Class  of  1883,  Mines Setting  Bust  of  Professor  Egles- 

ton 

Class  of  1884,  Arts  and  Mines. .  .  Clock:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class  of  1884,  Science Grading  South  Field 

Class  of  1885,  College Stained    glass    window    "Soph- 
ocles," Hartley  Hall 

Class  of  1885,  College Sun  Dial:  South  Field 

Class  of  1886 Granite  Exedra:  the  Quadrangle 

Class  of  1888 Gates  at  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 

119th  Street 

Class  of  1889 Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Class  of  1889,  Mines Meunier  Statue,  "The  Hammer- 
man"; the  Quadrangle 

Class  of  1890 Statue  of  Letters  and  pylon:  S. 

E.  Cor.  Broadway  and  116th 
Street 

Class  of  1891.  College Stained  Glass  Window  "Vergil" 

(Hartley  HaU") 


1912-13 

1,678.00 

1907 

2,020.00 

1911 

1,000.00 

1906 

4,600.00 

1926 

2,500.00 

1897-98 

1,500.00 

1907 

1.000.00 

1908 


5,280.00 


1913 

390.00 

1907 

1,913.90 

1909 

5,000.00 

1885 

1.000.00 

1910 

10,000.00 

1911 

5.000.00 

1913 

2.000.00 

1914 

1,200.00 

1914 

5,000.00 

13-16 

8.598.72 

1891 

1.000.0 
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Name                                               Purpose  Date 
Class  of  1891 Gates  between  Mines  and  En- 
gineering Buildings 

Class  of  1891 Earl  Hall  Close 

Class  of  1893 Bell:  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

Class  of  1896,  Arts  and  Mines. .  .Panels:  John  Jay  Hall 

Class  of  1897 Boat-house:  Baker  Field 

Class  of  1897,  Arts  and  Mines. .  .Prentice  Eight-oared  shell 

Class  of  1899 Grading  South  Field 

Class  of  1900 Statue  of  Science  and  pylon:  N. 

E.  Cor.  Broadway  and  116th 

Street 

Class  of  1906 Clock  on  South  Field 

Class  of  1909 Shield:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class     of     1915,     College     and 

Science Mantel    and    Clock:   John   Jay 

Hall 1927 

Clinton  (De  Witt) Clinton     Window:     St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1906 

Cochran  (Alexander  Smith) Kent  Hall  Building 1909 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery   Equipment:    School    of    Dental 

and  Oral  Surgery 1924 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery   School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery    1924 

Value  of  Buildings 

and  Grounds $444,529.59 

Cash 17,999.73 


Aviount 


1916 

$15,000.00 

1932 

4,075.00 

1918 

5,120.84 

1926 

2,500.00 

1922-23 

8,000.00 

1927 

1,500.00 

1909 

5,000.00 

1925 

13,148.95 

1916 

1,159.64 

1912 

20.00 

1,000.00 


300.00 
100,000.00 


656.00 


462,529.32 


$462,529.32 


College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons   Medical  School  (old)  Building . 

Columbia     University     Athletic 

Association Boat-house  at  Highland,  N.  Y. . 

Converse  (E.  C.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Cragin  (E.  B.) Publications 

Crocker  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment:  Crocker  Lab- 
oratory  

Crocker  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment:  New  Medical 

School 

Cutting  (R.  Fulton) Morningside  Heights  Site 

D 

Da  Costa  (Charles  M.) Laboratory,  Schermerhorn  Hall. 

Davies  (Julien  T.) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Davies  (Julien  T.) Benson     Window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

De  Lamar  Fund,  Income  of Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

De  Peyster  (Mrs.  Frederic  J.). .  .De  Peyster  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

DeWitt  (George  G.) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) Furnishing  Men's  Faculty  Club 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) Hartley  Hall  Building 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) South  Court  Fountains 

Dodge  (William  E.) Earl  Hall 


1903 


1905 


71,551.05 


30,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,400.00 

7,787.68 


1935 

5,141.82 

1893 

10,000.00 

1890 

20,000.00 

1913 

1,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1920 

3,600.00 

600.00 


1905 

500.00 

1925 

495.00 

1904-05 

175,000.00 

1906-08 

4,932.88 

1900-02 

164,950.82 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Gift $159,540.38 

Interest 5,410.44 


$164,950.82 


Donahue  (Mrs.  James  P.) School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (New) 1926  $55,745.15 

Gift $50,000.00 

Interest 5,745.15 


$55,745.15 


Dryden  (Forest  F.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions .  1918  1,000.00 

DuPont  (Mrs.  Coleman) Property  at  Irvington-on-Hud- 

son,  N.  Y 1935  1.00 

Duriron  Castings  Co Castings  for  the  Department  of 

Chemical  Engineering 1920  75.00 

E 

Eddy  (Jesse  L.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Epsilon  Psi  Epsilon Optical  Instruments 

F 
Fayerweather    (Daniel    B.)    Be- 
quest   Fayerweather  Hall  Building .  .  . 

Bequest $346,319. 7.') 

Less  Expenses. .  .  .     15,425.70 


1918 

500.00 

1927 

1,800.00 

1891-1917 

330,894.03 

$330,894.03 


Fish  (Stuyvesant) Fish  Window:  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

France-America  Committee Maison  Francaise  Equipment.  . 

Frank  (Dr.  John)  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building.  .  .  . 

Bequest $2,389.85 

Interest 199.79 


1906 

600.00 

1914 

2,000.00 

1923 

2,589.64 

$2,589.64 


Fuller  (Paul,  Jr.) Maison  Francaise  Equipment .  .  1913  100.00 

Fumald    (Francis   P.,   Jr.)    Leg- 
acy  Furnald  Hall  Building 1912-14  350,000.00 

G 

General  Education  Board Medical  School  (new)  Building.    1925-28       1,299,732.57 

Gift $1,250,000.00 

Interest 49,732.57 


$1,299,732.57 


General  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 1920-27 

Globe  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 

Goldsmith  (Byron  B.)  Estate  of.  Goldsmith  Library 

Gould  (George  J.) Toward  Purchase  of  East  Field. 

Griscom  (Acton) St.  Paul's  Chapel  Furnishing   .  . 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co. .  .    Optical  Instruments 

Hand  (Mrs.  Learned) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) New  Medical  School  Site 

Gift,  1923,  assess- 
ed valuation .  .    $1,180,000.00 


20-27 

2,020.00 

1920 

250.00 

1927 

850.00 

1909 

100,000.00 

1921 

30.00 

1927 

560.00 

1917 

50.00 

1923 

855,001.00 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Less  Value  of 
land  transferr- 
ed as  follows: 

Neurologi- 
cal Insti- 
tute      $120,000.00 

New  York 
State 
Psychi- 
atric Hos- 
pital .  .  .     74,999.00 

Presbyterian 

Hospital  130,000.00 


$324,999.00 

$855,001.00 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) Residence  Hall  site.  New  Medi- 
cal School 1929-31         $506,186.26 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) Bard  Hall  (new)  Medical  School    1930-33       1,764,373.50 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) South  Hall 1933        3,547,573.14 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) Power  House  Equipment 1932  150,000.00 

Harkness  (Mrs.  H.  S.) Medical    and    Surgical    Equip- 
ment   1919  10,000.00 

Harper  (J.  W.)  Legacy Morningside  Heights  Site 1901  5,000.00 

Harris  (Ellen  C.)  Bequest Chemical  Laboratories 1922  554,340.06 

Bequest $575,623.04 

Legal 

exp...        $500.00 

Taxes.  667.47 

Harris 

(Ellen  C.) 

Fund.    113,957.13 

115,124.60 


$460,498.44 
Interest 93,841.62 


$554,340.06 


Havemeyer     (Henry     O.)     and 

others Havemeyer  Hall  Building 1896  414,206.65 

Gift    of    property 

valued  at $450,000.00 

Less  loss  on  sale . .     35,793.35 


$414,206.65 


Hawes  (A.  J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions .  1919  100.00 

Hepburn  (A.  Barton) Maison    Francaise:    411    West 

117th  Street 1913  30,000.00 

Hepburn  (A.  Barton)  Estate  of.. School  of  Business  Building. .  .  .  1923-32  218,620.43 

Hewitt  (Hon.  Abram  S.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1893-96  4,000.00 

Hine  (F.  L.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1918  1,000.00 

Hoffman      (Charles      Frederick) 

Estate  of School  of  Business  Building 1920  5,581.40 

Bequest $5,000.00 
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Name                                               Purpoxe  Dale  Amount 

Interest $581.40 


$5,581.40 


Huntington  (Archer  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1919  $1,000.00 

I 
Israel  (Leon) School  of  Business  Building. .  .  .  1919  3,255.00 

Gift $5,000.00 

Expense 1,745.00 


$3,255.00 


J 

James  (Arthur  Curtis; Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1918  1,000.00 

James  (D.  Willis) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892-94  50,000.00 

James  (Dr.  W.  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1919  500.00 

Jarvie  (James  N.) School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (New) 1916  105,000.00 

Gift $100,000.00 

Interest 5,000.00 


$105,000.00 


Jennings  (Miss  Anne  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1917  500.00 

Jenkins  (Mrs.  Helen  Hartley).  .  .Hartley  Hall  Building 1904-05  175,000.00 

.Jenkins  (Mrs.  Helen  Hartley).  .  .Philosophy  Building 1910-11  350,000.00 

Jessup  (Morris  K.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1893  5,000.00 

Jones  (James  Elwood) Model  of  Coal  Mine    1923  250.00 

Jusserand  (J.  J.) Maison  Francaise  Equipment.  .  1913  200.00 

K 

Kane  (Annie  C.)  Estate  of Havemeyer  Hall  Annex 1927  445,409.92 

Kane  (Annie  C.)  Estate  of Havemeyer  Hall  Building 1927  54,590.08 

Keene  (Charles  S.)  Estate  of.  .  .    Engineering  Building 1933  232,687.19 

Kennedy  (John  Stewart) Hamilton  Hall  Building 1905-06  506,061.66 

Gifts $500,000.00 

Interest 6,061.66 


$506,061.66 


King  (Hon.  John  A.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

King  (Willard  V.) Medical  School  (removing  and 

rebuilding) 1915-16 

King  (Willard  V.) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Kingsland  (Mrs.  A.  C.) Kingsland  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

Kingsland  (Mrs.  Geo.  L.) Kingsland  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

L 

Ladenberg  (Mrs.  Emily) Medical  School  (removing  and  re- 
building)   

Lagemann  (Miss  Anna) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Lange  (Edmund) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Langeloth  (Jacob)  Estate  of .  .  .    School  of  Business  Building. .  .  . 

Bequest $5,000.00 

Interest 62.50 

$5,062.50 


1892 

1,000.00 

15-16 

2.000.00 

1927 

2,000.00 

1906 

300.00 

1906 

300.00 

1915 

1,000.00 

1917 

10.00 

1929 

56.80 

1915 

5,062.60 
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Name 
Lawrence  (Mrs.  Benj.  B.)  . 


Purpose 
.  Barnard  and  Lawrence  Windows: 

St.  Paul's  Chapel 

Gift $20,000.00 

Transferred  to 

Chapel  Furnishing 

Fund 1,600.00 


Date 


1923 


$18,400.00 


Lawrence  (Mrs.  Benj.  B.) , 


.St.  Paul's  Chapel  Furnishing. . . 
Balance  of  gift  for 
Memorial  Windows  $1,600.00 
Interest  $2,456.53 
Less  trans- 
fer to 
Chapel 
Furnishing 
Fund  .  .  .      329.53 

2,127.00 


1923 


$3,727.00 


Lee  (Mrs.  Frederic  S.)  , 


.  School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1927 

Gift $5,000.00 

Interest 366.11 


$5,366.11 


Lengovitz  (Emil  G.) Engineering  Apparatus 

Lewisohn  (Adolph) School  of  Mines  Building 

Livingston  (Edward  de  Peyster, 

John  Henry  and  Goodhue)  .  .  .  Memorial    Window,   Livingston 
Hall 

Low  (A.  A.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Low  (Seth) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Low  (Seth) Library  Building 

M 

McClelland  (John) Pathological  Laboratory:  Med- 
ical School 

McLean  (James) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Mackay  (Clarence  H.) Maison  Francaise  Equipment . 

Mackay  (Clarence  H.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Macy  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Everit)..  Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Marling  (A.  E.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

McMillin  (Emerson) School  of  Business  Building. .  . 

Gift  of  2,040  Shares  of  Com- 
mon Stock  of  the  American 
Light  &  Traction  Co.,  the 
proceeds  of  which,  together 
with  interest  and  dividends, 
amounted  to  $568,069.02. 

Mehler  (Miss  Elsa) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Moore  (William  H.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Morgan  (J.  Pierpont) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Morgan  (William  Fellowes) Illumination       of       University 

Grounds 


1917 
■  1918 
1892-95 

1913 


ATnount 
$18,400.00 


3,727.00 


5,366.11 


1919 

450.00 

1904-05 

250,000.00 

1909 

1,124.00 

1892-94 

15,000.00 

1892 

5,000.00 

1896-99 

1,100,639.32 

1891 

19,136.94 

1918 

1,000.00 

1914 

1,000.00 

1918 

12,000.00 

1917-19 

6,000.00 

1919 

1,000.00 

1917-18 

568,069.02 

10.00 

1,000.00 

100,000.00 

1,036.00 
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Name  Purpose  Date 

Morgan  (William  Fellowes) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(New) 1927 

Gift $2,500.00 

Interest 122.92 


$2,622.92 

Mosher  (Eliza  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1917 

Mower  (Sara  E.)  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building  .  .  .    1920-21 

Bequest $91,101.43 

Less  Expenses 2,220.34 


$88,881.09 
Interest 21,344.95 


$110,226.04 


Munsey  (Frank  A.) Toward  Purchase  of  East  Field, 

N 

Nash  (William  A.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co Hegeler  Furnace 

New  York  Odontological  Society.Anatomical      Collections      and 

Specimens 

Nichols  (William  H.) Laboratories:  Havemeyer  Hall . 

Notman  (George) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Notman  (Mrs.  George) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

O 

Ogden  (David  B.) Ogden      Window:     St.      Paul's 

Chapel 

Oliver  Contmuous  Filter  Co Rotary  Filter 

Optometrical  Club  of  Brooklyn. .Optical  Instruments 

Optometrical  Society  of  the  City 

of  New  York Optical  Instruments 

Osborne    (Mr.    and    Mrs.    Wm. 

Church) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Ottindorfer  (Oswald) Morningside  Heights  Site 

P 

Palmer  (Edgar) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Parish  (Henry) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Parsons  (Mrs.  Elsie  Clews) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Parsons  (Mrs.  Edgerton) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Parsons    (General    William    Bar- 
clay)   Portrait 

Peabody     (George    Foster    and 

Charles) Organ    and    Case:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Pell  (Howland)  and  others Pell  Window:  St.  Paul's  Chapel. 

Pendleton  (Francis  K.) Pendleton  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

Philosophy,       Department       of 

(Members) Autobiography  of  John  Stuart 

Mill 

Phoenix  Legacy:  Income Observatory  and  Telescope:  Phy- 
sics Building 

Equipment  of  Schemierhorn  Hall 

Engineering  Building 

School  of  Mines 


1927 


1928 


1905-06 
1906 


1906 
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Ammml 
$2,622.92 


500.00 
110,226.04 


1910 

50,000.00 

1918 

250.00 

1923 

2,000.00 

1926 

8,000.00 

1912 

30,000.00 

1917 

100.00 

1917 

100.00 

1906 

600.00 

1919 

1,000.00 

1927 

1,500.00 

1,750.00 


1918 

1,000.00 

1892 

5,000.00 

1919 

3,000.00 

1893 

5,000.00 

1918 

100.00 

1917 

5.00 

2,570.00 


27,000.00 
600.00 


600.00 


1928 

35,748.90 

1930 

39,900.84 

1932 

5,000.00 

1932 

9,588.18 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Testing    Machine:    Engineering 

Building 1935  $5,000.00 

Pratt  (Mrs.  Chas.  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1917  500.00 

Pulitzer  (Joseph) School  of  Journalism  Building  .    1903-04  563,501.21 

Gift  of  $1,000,000  to  establish 
and  endow  a  School  of  Jour- 
nalism,of  which  $563,501.21 
was  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  the 
balance  remaining  in  the 
Pulitzer  (Joseph)  Fund  for 
School  of  Journalism. 

R 

Randolph  (Wm.  Fitz)  Estate  of .  Havemeyer  Hall  Building .... 


Reid  (D.  G.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Rives  (George  L.) Barclay     Window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

Rives  (George  L.) Medical  School  (Removing  and 

Rebuilding) 

Rives  (George  L.)  Estate  of Medical  School  (Removing  and 

Rebuilding) 

Robinson  (M.  R.) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Rockefeller  Foundation Medical  School  (new)  Building.    1925-28        1,051,828.80 

Gift $1,008,333.33 

Interest 43,495.47 


1933 

92,000.00 

1918 

1,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1916 

10,000.00 

1918 

25,000.00 

1925 

25.00 

$1,051,828.80 


Sands  (B.  Aymar) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1914  500.00 

Sands  (Sarah  A.)  Estate  of Sands     Window:      St.      Paul's 

Chapel 1906  600.00 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus) .  .  .  .Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1913  1,000.00 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Es- 
tate of Faculty  House 1922-23  306,965.37 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Es- 
tate of Faculty  House  Equipment 1922-23  27,552.48 

Bequest $304,442.77 

Interest 30,075.08 


$334,517.85 


Building $306,965.37 

Equipment 27,552.48 


$334,517.85 


Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Estate  of 1929-32       1,244,549.26 

Schermerhorn  Hall 
Extension $1,158,130.00 
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\!ame                                               Purpose  Date  Amount 

Schermerhorn  Hall 
(changes) 86,419.26 


$1,244,549.26 


Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Es- 
tate of Livingston  Hall 1926         $275,000.00 

Bequest $262,993.25 

Interest 12,006.75 


$275,000.00 


Schermerhorn  (William  C.) Schermerhorn  Hall:  Building. . . 

Schiff  (Jacob  H.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

School     of     Dentistry     Endow- 
ment Fund  (Income) School  of  Dentistry  Building. .  . 

School  of  Dentistry  Endowment 

Fund  (Income) School  of  Dentistry  Equipment. 

Scribner  (Mrs.  Arthur) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Seligman  (Isaac  N.)  Estate  of 

Bequest $5,464.17 

Van  Am- 
ringe 
Mem- 
orial .   $1,554.32 
Avery 
Lib- 
rary..    1,829.68 

3,384.00 


896-99 

458,133.18 

1892 

5,000.00 

919-21 

26,000.00 

1921 

5,584.92 

1917 

25.00 

1920 

3,384.00 

Balance  (Gift  Acct.)  $2,080.17 


Shepard  (F.  J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1919  500.00 

Sloan  (Samuel) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892  5,000.00 

Sloan  (Samuel) Torcheres:  Library 1907  6,000.00 

Sloane  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  D.)   Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  (Al- 
terations and  additions) 1912  399,263.14 

Smith  (Lenox)  Estate  of Engineering  Building 1927  57,800.00 

Bequest $55,349.68 

Interest,  etc 2,450.32 


$57,800.00 


Smith  (Mrs.  Munroe) Memorial  Tablet  to  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Munroe  Smith 

Sorchan  (Mrs.  Victor)  Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Standard  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 

Stephens     (Mrs.     W.     B.     and 

Daughter) Mineral  Specimens  (Du  Fourcq 

collection) 

Stetson  (Francis  Lynde) Kent  Hall  Building 

Stewart  (Lispenard) Lispenard  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 1906  600.00 

Stewart  (Wm.  Rhinelander) .  .  .  .Rhinelander  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 1906  600.00 

Stokes  (Olivia  Egleston  Phelps) .  Toward  purchase  of  East  Field         1910  20,000.00 

Stokes  (Olivia  Egleston    Phelps 

and  Caroline  Phelps) St.  Paul's  Chapel  Construction.    1904-06  250.000.00 


1927 

1,840.00 

1917 

1,000.00 

1920 

60.00 

1921 

300.00 

1905 

10,000.00 
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Dale 
1917 


1906 


Name  Purpose 

Straight  (Mrs.  Willard  D.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Straus  (Oscar  S.) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Sulzberger  (Dr.  Nathan) Laboratory  Equipment:   Have- 

meyer  Hall 

Sutro  (Mrs.  Lionel) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 


Thomas  (Belle) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Thompson  (Charles  G.)  Estate  of.  John  Jay  Hall  Building 1935-36 

Thompson  (Elizabeth  G.)  Estate 

of Johnson  Hall  Building 

Thompson  (Mary  Clark) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Thompson  (Mary  G.)  Estate  of  .  .Physics  Building 

V 

Van    Amringe    Memorial    Com- 
mittee   Van  Amringe  Memorial 

Van  Sinderen  (Mina  Mason)  Es- 
tate of Engineering  Building 

Van  Cortlandt  (Robt.  B.) Van    Cortlandt    Window:    St. 

Paul's  Chapel 

Vanderbilt    (Cornelius,    William 
K.,  Frederick  W.  and  George 

W.) Vanderbilt  Clinic:  Building  and 

Equipment 

Vanderbilt  Clinic School  of  Dentistry  Building. .  . 

Vanderbilt  (Cornelius) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Vanderbilt  (William  K.) Toward  purchase  of  East  Field. 

Various  Donors Casa  Italiana,  437  W.  117th  St. 

Various  Donors Columbia  Stadium  Site 

Various  Donors School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (New) 

Various  Donors South  Field 

Various  Donors Medical  School  Equipment .... 

Various  (Interest  on  Gifts) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Villard  (Henry),  Estate  of Morningside  Heights  Site 


Aviount 
$1,000.00 


500.00 


1918 

600.00 

1917 

50.00 

1917 

25.00 

1935-36 

1,223,019.85 

1935-36 

584,411.14 

1918 

2,500.00 

1936 

1,480,654.10 

1917-22 

18,684.02 

1934 

10,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1895 
1920 
1892 

1910-14 
1928 

Various 

1916-18 

1903-05 

1928 

1918 

1901 


350,000.00 
7,500.00 
100,000.00 
250,000.00 
315,000.00 
1,900.15 

26,000.00 

54,707.00 

1,475.00 

95.49 

50,000.00 


W 

Wallace  (J.  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions .  1918  1,000.00 

Waterbury  (Elizabeth) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1918  1,000.00 

Waterbury  (John  I.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1918  2,500.00 

Watson  (Thomas  J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions .  1918  1,000.00 

Webber  (John),  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building 1918  1,116.28 

Bequest $1,000.00 

Interest 116.28 


William  (Blair  S.) , 


$1,116.28 

.School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(New) 

Gift $200.00 

Interest 14.86 


$214.86 


1927 


214.86 


$28,499,649.49 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS  RECEIVED  DURING  1935-36 

A.  GIFTS  TO  CAPITAL: 

/.  General  Endowments: 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  from  Estate  of  William  Hollis, 

for  the  Permanent  Alumni  Fund $500.00 

Estate  of  John  S.  Kennedy,  for  the  Kennedy  (John  S.) 

Endowment  Fund 4,606.44 

Estate  of  William  Fitz  Randolph 1,044.78 

Estates  of  Charles  G.,  Elizabeth  G.  and  Mary  G.  Thomp- 
son      3,864,340.33  $3,870,491.66 


2.  Sj>ecial  Endowments: 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Alumni  War  Bonus  Fund,  representing  proceeds  of 
World  War  Adjusted  Certificates  of  the  following: 

Dunmore,  Russell  Goodier S551.06 

Laing,  William  Watson 1,086.00 


$1,637.06 


Alumni  Fund  Committee,  from  the  following,  for  the 

purposes  specified: 

Class  of  1882,  College  and  Engineering,  for 

the  Clolumbiana  Endowment  Fund  ....         $750.00 

Class  of  1893,  College,  to  be  added  to  the 

Class  of  1893  Memorial  Fund 193.00 

Class  of  1896,  College  and  Engineering,  for 

the  Class  of  1896  Scholarship  Fund 2,000.00 

Class  of  1899,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  Scholarship  Fund,  from  the 
following: 

Addoms,  Lewis  P $20.00 

Beer,  Edwin 50.00 

Bryan,  Robert  C 6.00 

Cummings,  John  J 20.00 

Downs,  A.  Sherman 10.00 

Eakins,  Olin  M 5.00 

Emerson,  Haven 10.00 

Fitch,  C.  W 50.00 

Gould,  Everett  W 50.00 

Hanan,  James  T .50.00 

Keschner,  Moses 20.00 

Kosmak,  George  W 25.00 

Lawrence,  William  H 30.00 

McCastline,  Robert 15.00 

Miller,  James  Alexander. .  .  .        25.00 

Osgood,  Alfred  T 20.00 

Pool,  Eugene  H 50.00 

Scofield,  C.  E 20.00 

Shipley,  Alfred  E 20.00 

Stern,  A.  Richard 20.00 

Tierney,  Myles  J 50.00 

Anonymous 55.00  620.00 

Class  of  1912,  for  the  Class  of  1912  P.  &  S. 

Scholarship  Fund 445.00 

Class  of  1917,  College  and  Journalism,  for 

the  Class  of  1917  Scholarship  Fund 169.61 

Class  of  1921,  College,  to  establish  the  Class 

of  1921  Scholarship  Fund 467.60 
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Class  of  1932,  College,  to  establish  a  fund 

for  a  dormitory  room $61.50 

Class  of  1933,  Engineering,  for  the  Har- 
rington Scholarship  Fund 51.00 

Class  of  1933  P.  &  S.  to  establish  a  fund  for 

the  purchase  of  medical  instruments .  . .  27.00 

Class  of  1935,  Engineering,  for  the  Har- 
rington Scholarship  Fund 17.00 

Class  of  1935,Law,for  the  Class  of  1935  Law 

Scholarship  Fund 44.50 

Meagher   (Edward  C).  for  the  Wendell 

Medal  Fund 25.00 

Wagner  (Richard),  for  the  Wendell  Medal 

Fund 25.00 

Work  (Lincoln  T.),  for  the  Wendell  Medal 

Fund 25.00 

Various  donors,  for  the  School  of  Business 

Alumni  Scholarship  Fund 417.00         $5,338.11 

Anonymous,  for  the  Phillipson  (Brainerd  F.)  Scholar- 
ship Fund,  School  of  Engineering 12,512.50 

Anonymous,  for  the  School  of  Business  Alumni  Scholar- 
ship Fund 100.00 

Barstow  (William  S.)  to  establish  the  following  funds: 
Barstow  (Frederic  D.)  Scholarship  Fund..  $50,000.00 
Barstow  (W.  S.)  Scholarship  Fund 150,000.00      200,000.00 

Class  of  1882,  to  be  added  to  the  Columbiana  Endow- 
ment Fund 1,500.00 

Class  of  1886,  for  the  Class  of  1886  Fund 2,309.01 

Class  of  1911,  to  endow  a  room  in  one  of  the  dormitories  4,500.00 

Cohen  (William  N.),  for  the  Dwight  Memorial  Res- 
idence Scholarship  Fund 100.00 

Davis  (Gherardi),  for  the  Dwight  Memorial  Residence 

Scholarship  Fund 100.00 

Estate  of  Frederick  Bertuch,  for  the  Bertuch  (Frederick) 

Fund 29,201.58 

Estate  of  Nathaniel  L.  Britton,  for  the  Britton  (Nathan- 
iel Lord  and  Elizabeth  Gertrude)  Fund 6,750.00 

Estate  of  Eliza  Rhees  Butler,  to  establish  the  Butler 

(Susanna  Edwards  Schuyler)  Fund 2,500.00 

Estate  of  Eugene  Wilson   Caldwell,  for  the  Caldwell 

(Eugene  Wilson)  Fund 13,992.25 

Estate  of  Joseph  DeLamar,  for  the  DeLamar  (Joseph) 

Fund 65,000.00 

Estates  of  Mary,  Minnie  and  John  How,  for  the  How 

(Hall  J.)  Fund 110,284.22 

Estate  of  Edward  Hale  Kendall,  for  the  Kendall  (Ed- 
ward Hale)  Fund 33,815.03 

Estate  of  George  F.  Kunz,  to  establish  the  Kunz  (George 

F.)  Fund 375.00 

Estate  of  James  Brander  Matthews,  for  the  Matthews 

(James  Brander)  Fund 1,044.87 

Estate  of  Edward  W.  Sheldon,  for  the  Dwight  Mem- 
orial Residence  Scholarship  Fund 1,000.00 

Fifth  Branch  of  the  Italian  Barber  Benevolent  Society,  for 

Italian  Societies  of  New  York  Endowment  Fund  ....  15.00 
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Horn  (Mary  T.  and  Sarah  H.).  to  establish  the  Horn 

(James  T.)  Scholarship  Fund $5,000.00 

McGuire  (Harold  F.),  for  the  Class  of  1927  Fund 46.38 

New  York  Public  Library  (faculty  and  alumni  of  former 
Library  School  of)  to  establish  the  Van  Valkenburgh 
(Agnes)  Memorial  Fund  in  the  School  of  Library  Ser- 
vice   471.83 

O'Brien  (Morgan  J.),  for  the  D wight  Memorial  Res- 
idence Scholarship  Fund 250.00 

Pope  (Generoso),  for  the  Italian  Societies  of  New  York 

Endowment  Fund 250.00 

Roche  (Edward  J.),  for  the  Class  of  1927  Fund 58.90 

Schumacher  (Herbert  A.),  for  the  Class  of  1927  Fund.  .  58.84 

Societa  di  Mutuo  Soccorso  Pachino  e  Provincia,  for  the 

Italian  Societies  of  New  York  Endowment  Fund ....  4.00 

Societa  di  Mutuo  Soccorso  S.  Eufemia  d'Aspromente,  for 

the  Italian  Societies  of  New  York  Endowment  Fund  40.00 

Societa  di  Mutuo  Soccorso  "San  Giuiseppe"  fra  cittadini 
di  Palo  del  Colle,  for  the  Italian  Societies  of  New  York 
Endowment  Fund 62.05 

Williams    (B.),    for    the    Dwight    Memorial    Residence 

Scholarship  Fund 10.00 

Woodberry  Society,  to  establish  the  Woodberry  Prize 

Fund  . 1,600.00     $499,926.63 


3.  Buildings  and  Grounds: 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  from  M.  Hartley  Dodge,  for 
repairs  in  the  Residence  Halls 

Lee  (Mrs.  Frederic  S.),  for  the  purchase  and  installation 
of  a  bust  of  Dama  de  Elche  in  the  Library  of  the  Casa 
de  las  Espanas 


GIFTS  TO  INCOME: 

/.  For  General  Purposes: 

Alumni  Fund  Committee 7,092.30 

Alumni  Fund,  from  the  Class  of  1881 1,000.00 

Beaumont  (Louis  D.)  Trust,  to  be  expended  under  the 

direction  of  the  President 5,000.00 

Campbell  (Professor  William),  to  be  expended  under  the 

direction  of  the  President 200.00         13,292.30 


2.  For  Specific  Purposes: 

Aaron  (Ely  M.),  for  the  Louis  Wiley  Memorial  Fund, 

Department  of  Neurology 100.00 

Alba  Pharmaceutical  Company,  for  a  fellowship  in  the 

Department    of    Bacteriology,    for    investigation    of 

certain  disinfectants  and  antiseptics 1,500.00 

Altschul   (Frank),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Altschul  (Herbert),  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the 

Altschul  (Benjamin)  Fund 25.00 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  from  the  following,  for  the 

purposes  specified: 

Abramson  (Harold  A.),  for  the  Student  Loan 

Fund $5.00 

Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, for  the  construction  of  a  ski-jump  at 
Camp  Columbia 400.00 
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Blossom  (Francis),  for  Engineering  Scholar- 
ship        $1,000.00 

Class  of  1891,  for  Scholarships 1,000.00 

Class  of  1906,  for  the  Class  of  1906  P.  &  S. 

Loan  Fund 110.00 

Hewlett  (Arthur  T.),  for  the  Columbiana 

Collection 2.00 

Kaliski  (David  J.),  for  religious  organization  5.00 

Lum   (Charles  M.),  for  the  Columbiana 

Collection 10.00 

Paddock  (Royce),  for  the  Columbiana  Col- 
lection    5.00 

Sammis  (Walter  H.),  for  a  scholarship  ....  75.00 

Various  donors,  for  designated  purposes.  .       4,914.76 

$7,526.76 

American  College  of  Dentists,  for  salaries  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biological  Chemistry 1,440.00 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  toward  the 
publication  of  the  project.  Survival  of  African  In- 
fluences    750.00 

American  Council  on  Education,  for  survey  of  certain 

trends  in  rural  life 1,500.00 

American  Jewish  Committee,  for  a  Study  of  Racial  and 

Social  Differences  in  Mental  Ability 500.00 

American  Library  Association,  for  Fellowships 3,500.00 

American  Philosophical  Association,  for  the  following 
purposes: 

Cost  of  a  Philosophical  Bibliography $899.90 

Research  on  Lunar  Theory 350.00 

Cost  of  low  temperature  laboratory  equip- 
ment        2,500.00  3,749.90 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph   Company,  for  re- 

search  in  the  DeLamar  Institute  of  Public  Health .  . .  9,500.32 

American  Youth  Commission  of  the  American  Council  on 

Education,  for  a  survey  of  certain  trends  in  rural  life  1,500.00 
Anonymous,  for  a  scholarship  in  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons 500.00 

Anonymous,  for  equipment  in  the  Department  of  Sur- 
gery    500.00 

Anonymous,for  research  in  Food   Chemistry 500.00 

Anonymous,  for  General  Office  Staff 200.00 

Anonymous,  for  Endocrine  Cytology  Study  Fund,  De- 
partment of  Anatomy 3,500.00 

Anonymous,  for  research  in  the  Department  of  Surgery  2,500.00 
Anonymous,  for  research  assistance  in  Chemical  Engin- 
eering   2,376.00 

Anonymous,  for  salaries  in  the  School  of  Law 25.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  care  of  trees  at  "Nevis,"  Irvington- 

on-Hudson 500.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Moore  Loan  Fund 10.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Currier  Fund,  for  the  purchase  of 

books 23.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Louis  Wiley  Memorial  Fund,  De- 
partment of  Neurology 150.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Departmental  Appropriation,  De- 
partment of  Anthropology 111.80 
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Anonymous,  for  research  in  the  Departnnent  of  Derma- 
tology   $1,400.00 

Anonymous,  for  research  in  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry    2,750.00 

Anonymou8,for  special  work  on  the  chemistry  of  Vitamin 

B,  Department  of  Biological  Chemistry 580.00 

Anonymous,  for  salaries  in  the  Department  of  Anthrop- 
ology    625.02 

Anonymous,  for  a  scholarship  for  a  designated  graduate 

student  in  Psychology 300.00 

Anonymous,  for  Library  Staff  salaries 800.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Firdausi  Celebration  Fund 1,915.00 

Anonymous,  for  special  research  in  the  Department  of 

Pathology 425.00 

Anonymous,   for   the   Surgical    Pathology   Laboratory 

Special  Fund 700.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  .  .  .  100.00 

Armstrong  (Professor  Edwin  H.),  for  salaries  in  the  De- 
partment of  Electrical  Engineering 1,000.00 

Baekeland  (Dr.  L.  H.),  for  the  following  purposes: 
Research  apparatus,  Department  of  Chem- 
ical Engineering $1,000.00 

Equipment  and  supplies.  Department  of 
Chemistry 1,000.00  2,000.00 

Baker  (J.  T.  Chemical  Co.),  for  the  J.  T.  Baker  Chemical 
Company  Research  Fellowship  in  Analytical  Chem- 
istry   1,000.00 

Battle  (George  Gordon),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer 

in  Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Beaumont  (Louis  D.)  Trust,  for  research  work  of  the 

Institute  of  Cancer  Research 1,000.00 

Benedict  (Professor  Ruth  F.),  for  the  Departmental  Ap- 
propriation, Department  of  Anthropology 100.00 

Bigongiari  (Professor  Dino"),  to  be  added  to  the  income 

of  the  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  Memorial  Fund 25.00 

Bliss  (Cornelius  N.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Blumenthal  (George),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Board  of  Women  Managers  of  the  Babies  Hospital,  for 

salaries  in  the  Department  of  Surgery 375.00 

Bonbright  (Professor  James  C),  for  special  research  in 

the  Social  Sciences 1,480.40 

Brain  Research  Foundation,  for  salaries  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Neurology 5,000.00 

Brickner    (Dr.   Richard    M.),    for    the    Louis    Wiley 

Memorial   Fund,   Department  of  Neurology 150.00 

Bush  (Professor   Wendell    T.),  for  the  Bush  Fund  for 

Assistance  and  Supplies  in  Philosophy 396.55 

Carnegie  Corporation,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Editorial  Assistance  in  connection  with  re- 
search in  Anthropology $2,000.00 

Grants-in-aid  for  museum  workers  and  art 
teachers  in  the  New  York  region  enrolled 

at  Columbia 1,880.00 

Statistical  Analysis 3,035.00 

Survey  of  certam  trends  in  rural  life 19,970.00 
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Department  of  Music $5,000.00 

Post-operative  thrombosis  and  embolism  .        6,000.00 

School  of  Library  Service 25,000.00 

Work  in  town  planning 6,000.00      $68,885.00 

Chamberlain  (Professor  Joseph  P.),  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

Legislative  Drafting  Research  Fund $7,296.59 

Law  School  Salaries 1,000.00  8,296.59 

Chemical  Foundation,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Research  in  the  Department  of  Chemical 

Engineering $1,500.00 

New  Gallery  in  the  Chandler  Chemical 

Museum 1,500.00 

Research  on  Brain  Chemistry,  Department 

of  Neurology 2,500.00  5,500.00 


Class  of  1908,  for  rent  of  a  room  for  a  senior  student. . .  180.00 

Class  of  1909,  for  the  Class  of  1909  Scholarship 400.00 

Class  of  1915,  for  the  rent  of  a  room  in  the  Residence 

Halls 175.00 

Class  of  1917,  for  the  1917  War  Memorial  Room  in 

Hartley  Hall 180.00 

Class  of  1924,  for  rent  of  the  Class  of  1924  Scholarship 

Room 180.00 

Class  of  1925,  for  scholarships  in  the  College 15.00 

Cohen  (William  N.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Columbia  University  Club,  for  the  Columbia  University 

Club  Scholarships 4,750.00 

Committee  of  Citizens  of  Holland,  for  the  Queen  Wil- 

helmina  Professorship 2,000.00 

Commonwealth  Fund,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Normal  Child  Development  Clinic  in  the 

Neurological  Institute $3,500.00 

Study  of  the  Control  of  Business  in  Medie- 
val and  Tudor  England 6,283.34 

Research  in  the  Dental  School 2,200.00        11,983.34 

Cook  (Alfred  A.),  for  the  following  purposes: 
Salary  of  a  Lecturer  in  Decorative  Arts, 

School  of  Architecture $100.00 

Salaries  in  the  School  of  Law 100.00  200.00 

Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the  American 

Medical  Association,  for  therapeutic  research 350.00 

Coyle  (Mrs.  Edith  V.)  ,to  be  added  to  the  Louis  Wiley 

Memorial  Fund 100.00 

Davis  (Mrs.  G.  Richard),  for  the  Louis  Wiley  Memorial 

Fund,  Department  of  Neurology 100.00 

Davis  (John  W.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

DeMuth  (Leopold),  for  the  Louis  Wiley  Memorial  Fund, 

in  the  Department  of  Neurology 100.00 

Diamond  Jubilee  Fund,  for  the  Louis  Wiley  Memorial 

Fund,  in  the  Department  of  Neurology 500.00 
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Dressier  (Oscar),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deuts- 
ches  Haus $25.00 

Duelken  (C.  F.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deuts- 
ches  Haus 45.00 

Dunn  (Professor  L.  C),  for  special  research  in  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology 320.00 

Eggers     (Dr.    Carl),    toward    the    maintenance    of    the 

Deutsches  Haus 50.00 

Eisner  (Mark),  for  salaries  in  the  School  of  Law 100.00 

Elmhirst  (Dorothy  Whitney),  for  a  study  of  the  Dy- 
namics of  Cultural  Changes  in  a  selected  group  of 
Italians 750.00 

Emergency    Committee   in    Aid    of    Displaced    Foreign 
Physicians,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Diseases  of 

Children $1,200.00 

For  research  in  the  Social  Sciences 1,000.00  2,200.00 

Emergency   Committee   in   Aid   of   Displaced   German 
Scholars,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Law $2,000.00 

Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  2,000.00 
Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Architecture  1,500.00 
Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Anthropology      1,250.00  6,750.00 


Engineering  Foundation,  for  Barodynamic  Research.  .  .  2,500.00 

Englehard   (Charles),   toward  the  maintenance  of   the 

Deutsches  Haus 100.00 

Faber  (Messrs.    Eberhard  and  Lothar  W.),  toward  the 

maintenance  of  the  Deutsches  Haus 100.00 

Fuller  (Anna)  Fund,  for  special  research  in  the  Institute 

of  Cancer  Research 3,000.00 

Garver  (John  A.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

General  Education  Board,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Apparatus  and  equipment  in  the  Normal 

Child  Development  Clinic $2,500.00 

Normal  Child  Development  Clinic 5,250.00 

Sub-Department  of  Tropical  Medicine .  .  .       6,000.00         13,750.00 

Gerdau  (Mrs.  Otto),  for  the  Deutsches  Haus  Maintenance 

Fund 50.00 

Governor  of  Rome,  for  the  Casa  Italiana 500.00 

Grace  (Joseph  P.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Greenbaum   (Edward  S.),  for  salaries  in  the  School  of 

Law 50.00 

Gristede    (Diedrich),    toward   the   maintenance   of   the 

Deutsches  Haus 200.00 

Halbach   (Ernest  K.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 25.00 

Hartley  Corporation,  for  the  Marcellus  Hartley  Labor- 

tory 2,600.00 

Hendrick    (Mrs.   EUwood),   for   the  Ellwood   Hendrick 

Fellowship  Fund 1,200.00 

Heydt  (Herman  A.),  for  the  following  purposes: 

Tuition  fee  of  a  designated  student  for  a 

course  in  Hungarian $37.50 
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Special  compensation  for  the  instructor  of 
a  course  in  Hungarian  in  University  Ex- 
tension   $36.00  $73.50 


Heye  (Carl  T.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deutsches 

Haus 10.00 

Heyman    (Marcus   A.),   for   salaries   in   the   School    of 

Law 20.00 

Hinrichs     (Hans),     toward    the    maintenance    of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 50.00 

Hitchcock  (Mrs.  Gilbert  M.),  for  the  Gilbert  M.  Hitch- 
cock Scholarship,  School  of  Journalism 1,000.00 

Hutz  (Rudolf),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deutsches 

Haus 25.00 

Information    and   Service   Associates,    for   a   study   of 

Racial  and  Social  Differences  in  Mental  Ability 600.00 

Italian  Government,  for  the  Casa  Italiana,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Italian  studies  and  publications  in  the 
Italian  language 1,500.00 

Italy  America  Society,  for  the  Eleanora  Duse  Fellowship  400.00 

Ittleson  (Henry),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Kaufman  (Henry),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Kellogg  Foundation,  for  the  study  of  Rheumatic  fever        10,000.00 

Kernan  (John  D.),  for  the  Otology  Research  Fund 1,000.00 

Kiachif  (Ali  A.),  for  the  Firdausi  Celebration  Gift 60.00 

King  (Willard  V.),  for  a  scholarship  in  Sociology  in  the 

Graduate  Faculties 500.00 

Kistler  (Estate  of  J.  Frederick),  for  the  Gall  Bladder 

Research  Fund 5,000.00 

Knapp  (Arnold),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deuts- 
ches Haus 25.00 

Koehler  (Hugo),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deuts- 
ches Haus 10.00 

Korn  (Mrs.  William),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 200.00 

Kubler  (George  A.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 10.00 

Kudlich  (Herman  C),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 25.00 

Lafrentz  (Ferdinand  W.),  toward  the  maintenance  of 

the  Deutsches  Haus 100.00 

Lasker  (Loula  D.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 50.00 

Lehman  (Judge  Irving),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer 

in  Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Libman  (Dr.  E.),  toward  salaries  in  the  Department  of 

Mathematics 1,500.00 

Lilly  (Eli  &  Co.),  for  the  Chemical  Pathology  Research 

Fund,  Department  of  Pathology 2,400.00 

McConnell  (Robert),  for  scholarships  in  Department  of 

Geology 1,500.00 

Mcintosh  (Dr.  Rustin),  for  the  Department  of  Diseases 
of  Children 131.90 

Macy  (Josiah,  Jr.)   Foundation,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Department  of  Pathology $10,765.00 

Investigation  of  Headache 2,500.00 
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Normal  Child  Development  Clinic,  De- 
partment of  Neurology $3,000.00 

Department  of  Practice  of  Medicine 7,983.34 

Salaries  in  the  Departments  of  Biological 

Chemistry  and  Diseases  of  Children  .  .  .        9,450.00 

Work  on  problems  of  arteriosclerosis 900.00 

Investigations  on  the  relation  of  lipoids  to 

processes  of  growth  and  ageing 4,000.00 

Research  on  the  adrenal  cortical  hormone. 

Department  of  Biological  Chemistry ..  .       2,000.00       $40,598.34 


Markle  (John  and  Mary  R.)  Foundation,  for  research 

in  brain  tumors,  Department  of  Neurology 5,000.00 

Matheson  (William  J.)   Foundation,  for  the  Matheson 

Encephalitis  Fund,  Department  of  Bacteriology 4,500.00 

Mayer  (Mrs.  Bernhard),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer 

in  Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 300.00 

Medalie  (George  Z.),  for  salaries  in  the  School  of  Law.  .  100.00 

Mertz  (Alice),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deutsches 

Haus 10.00 

Meyer  (Alfred),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Dif- 
ferences in  Mental  Ability 15.00 

Meyer  (Max),  for  the  Louis  Wiley  Memorial  Fund,  De- 
partment of  Neurology 100.00 

Montgomery  (Col.  Robert  H.),  for  the  purchase  of  books 

for  the  Library 250.00 

Montgomery  Ward  and  Company,  for  a  special  scholar- 
ship for  a  student  in  Columbia  College 180.00 

Morgenthau  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry),  toward  the  salary 
of  a  Lecturer  in  Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architec- 
ure 200.00 

Morningside  Players,  for  organization  of  the  work  in 

Drama 127.97 

National  Oil  Products  Company,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Chemical  Pathology  Research $4,200.00 

Research  in  Food  Chemistry 3,250.00  7,450.00 


National  Research  Council,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Purchase  of  apparatus  in  connection  with 
the   study    of    the    therapeutic    use    of 

helium $    500.00 

Special    research   in   the    Department   of 

Anatomy 12,461.61         12,961.61 

National     Tuberculosis    Association,    for    research    in 

Tuberculosis 3,100.00 

New   York   Foundation,   for  the  study  of   Racial   and 

Social  Differences  in  Mental  Ability 2,000.00 

New  York  State  Library  School  Association,  for  scholar- 
ships in  the  School  of  Library  Service 900.00 

Oko  (A.  S.),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Differences 

in  Mental  Ability 50.00 

Parsons  (Mrs.  Elsie  Clews),  for  the  following  purposes: 

Research  in  Anthropology $1,500.00 

Study  of  Acculturation  among  American 

Indians 1,500.00  3,000.00 

Paterno  (Dr.  Charles  V.),  for  the  Casa  Italiana 3,013.76 
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Pavenstedt  (Adolf  J),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haua $10.00 

Pitkin  (Robert  B.),  for  the  Palmer  Wright  Memorial 

Fund 5.00 

Plimpton  (George  A.),  for  a  special  scholarship 200.00 

Plotz  (Ella  Sachs)  Foundation,  for  research  in  synthetic 

organic  chemistry 250.00 

Pope   (Generoso),  for  three  scholarships  for  students 

chosen  by  a  special  committee  of  University  officers.  900.00 

President's  Birthday  Ball  Commission  for  Infantile 
Paralysis  Research,  for  research  in  the  prevention  of 
infantile  paralysis 5,000.00 

Prezzolini  (Professor  Giuseppe),  for  the  Garibaldi  Foun- 
dation Scholarship  Fund 25.00 

Propp  (Mortimer  J.),  for  the  Seth  Low  Student  Loan 

Fund 25.00 

Proskauer  (Joseph  M.)»  for  the  following  purposes: 
Salary  of  a  Lecturer  in  Decorative  Arts, 

School  of  Architecture $100.00 

Salaries  in  the  Law  School 100.00  200.00 

Putnam  (Albert  W.) ,  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 50.00 

Reimer    (Otto   E.),    toward   the   maintenance    of   the 

Deutsches  Haus 25.00 

Reinach  (Udo  M.),  for  research  in  the  Department  of 

Neurology 1,000.00 

Research  Corporation,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Research  in  soil  mechanics  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Engineering $1,250.00 

Research  on  the  adrenal  cortical  hormone. 

Department  of  Biological  Chemistry. .  .       3,000.00  4,250.00 


Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Study  of  the  common  cold $7,500.00 

Study  of  English  Usage 12,000.00 

Study  of  Virus  diseases 4,019.43 

Research  on  speech  disturbances  and  other 

neurological  problems 1,000.00 

Research  on  the  enzyme  tyrosinase 500.00 

Assistance  in  the  organization  of  the  work 

in  Drama 4,500.00 

Salary  of  a  psychiatrist  in  the  Department 

of  Practice  of  Medicine 7,500.00 

Salary  of  a  research  assistant  in  Psychiatry  750.00 
Research  and  field  training  in  Anthropol- 
ogy   1,875.00 

Development  of  Far  Eastern  Studies 6,725.78 

Advanced  Humanistic  Work 20,000.00 

Research  on  the  Bio-chemistry  of  genetics 

of  canine  cystinuria 2,000.00 

Research  of   biological   effects   of   heavy 

hydrogen 12,511.25 

Research  in  Department  of  Physiology. .  .  1,500.00 

Research  in  the  Social  Sciences 70,000.04       152,381.50 

Rockefeller  (John  D.,  Jr.),  for  salaries  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  History 6,000.00 
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Rose  (Alfred  L.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture $100.00 

Rosoff  (Louis  H.),  for  a  prize  in  the  evening  courses  in 

accounting  in  University  Extension 25.00 

Ruppert  (George  E.)f  for  the  Palmer  Wright  Memorial 

Fund 200.00 

Sandoz  Chemical  Works,  Inc.,  for  research  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Migraine 500.00 

SchifT   (John   M.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Schreiner  (Carl),  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Deutsches 

Haus 100.00 

Seligman   (Professor  Edwin  R.  A.),  for  Library  Staff 

Salaries 150.00 

Seligman  (Eustace),  for  salaries  in  the  Law  School ....  280.00 

Semler  (George),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deuts- 
ches Haus 50.00 

Shearn  (Clarence  J.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

S.  M.  A.  Corporation,  for  research  in  food  chemistry.  .  250.00 

Smith  (Professor  J.  Russell),  for  the  Economic  Geog- 
raphy Gift,  School  of  Business 1,000.00 

Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati,  for  the 

stipend  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Scholarship 300.00 

Spanish  Government,  for  the  support  of  the  Institute 

de  las  Espanas 2,000.00 

Spence  (Kenneth  M.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer 

in  Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 50.00 

Speyer  (James),   toward   the  salary  of   a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Squibb  (E.  R.  and  Sons),  for  the  following  purposes: 
Fellowship  in   Department  of  Biological 

Chemistry $4,500.00 

Fellowship  in  Department  of  Anatomy.  .  .       2,000.00 

Research  Fellowship  in  organic  chemistry  350.00  6,850.00 


Stauflen     (Ernst),    toward    the    maintenance    of    the 

Deutsches  Haus 100.00 

Steinbach  (Mrs.  M.  Maxim),  for  the  Friedman  Tuber- 
culosis Fund,  Department  of  Bacteriology 300.00 

Steuer  (Max  D.),  for  the  following  purposes: 
Salary  of  a  Lecturer  in  Decorative  Arts, 

School  of  Architecture $100.00 

Salaries  in  the  Law  School 100.00  200.00 

Stiefel  (Carl  F.  and  Walther  A.),  toward  the  maintenance 

of  the  Deutsches  Haus 100.00 

Strook  (S.  M.),  for  the  following  purposes: 
Salary  of  a  Lecturer  in  Decorative  Arts, 

School  of  Architecture $50.00 

Salaries  in  the  Law  School 100.00  150.00 

Students  of  Columbia  College,  for  the  financial  relief  of 

students  in  the  College 1,320.66 

Students  of  the  1935  Summer  Session,  for  the  Summer 

Session  Entertainment  Fund 318.80 

Sulzberger  (Arthur  H.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer 

in  Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 
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Swaine  (Robert  T.).  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture $50.00 

Takamine  Ferment  Company,  for  research  in  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistry 1,750.00 

Teachers  College,  for  a  study  of  the  Development  of 

Measures  of  Educational  Need 2,642.00 

Thacher  (Thomas  D.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Thun  (Ferdinand),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 250.00 

Todd  (Mrs.  Henry  A.),  for  the  following  purposes: 

Romanic  Review $300.00 

Henry  Alfred  Todd  Prize  in  Department  of 

Romance  Languages 1,400.00  1,700.00 

Tuttle  (Charles  H.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 50.00 

von  Zedlitz  (Anna  M.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 10.00 

Wallach  (Sidney),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Dif- 
ferences in  Mental  Ability 200.00 

Walter  (Henry  G.,  Jr.),  for  the  following  purposes: 

Toward  scholarships  in  the  College $10.00 

Toward  scholarships  in  the  Law  School. .  .  20.00  30.00 

Weiss  (Louis  S.),  for  the  Louis  Wiley  Memorial  Fund, 

Department  of  Neurology 300.00 

White  (J.  DuPratt),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 50.00 

Wickersham  (George  W.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer 

in  Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Wilckes  (Ferdinand),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 250.00 

Woglom  (Dr.  William  H.),  for  laboratory  equipment  for 

the  Department  of  Diseases  of  Children 227.88 

Zalkin  (Harry),  for  salaries  in  the  Law  School 25.00     $506,766.60 


$4,891,142.08 

C.  OTHER  GIFTS: 

Air  Maze  Corp.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Equipment  to  be  used  in  the  Department  of 

Mechanical  Engineering. 
Anonymous.    Furnishings  for  the  Residence  Halls. 
Ascher  (Fred).    Twenty-four  paintings,  water  colors,  etchings  and  drawings  by  the 

artist,  Mr.  Lionel  S.  Reiss,  to  be  placed  in  the  offices  of  the  Counselor  to  Jewish 

Students. 
Associates  on  the  staff  of  the  Supervision  Department  of  the  Cataloguing  Depart- 
ment of  the  Library.    Portrait  of  Miss  Harriet  B.  Prescott,  painted  by  Kenneth 

Green. 
Buch  (Emily).    Six  beautiful  old  Flemish  tapestries  for  the  adornment  of  South 

Hall,  as  a  memorial  to  Albert  H.  Baldwin. 
Campbell  (Professor  William).    Copy  of  the  portrait  by  Michael  De  Santis  of  the 

late  Dr.  Charles  F.  Chandler,  former  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  first  Dean  of  the 

School  of  Mines. 
DeLamar  (Alice).  Portrait  by  Chartran  of  her  father,  the  late  Joseph  R.  DeLamar. 
Dodd  (Frank  N.).    The  following: 

Painting  by  Runge  entitled  "The  Fisherman,"  to  be  hung  in  the  John  Jay  meet- 
ing room. 
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Set  of  mahogany  furniture,  to  be  placed  in  the  Japanese  Room  in  the  Faculty  House. 

Complete  set  of  the  Works  of  Goethe,  twenty  volumes,  and  six  volumes  of  Ullsten's 
History  of  the  World  War,  for  the  Library  of  the  Deutsches  Haus. 
Friends  of  former  Professor  Dixon  Ryan  Fox.    Portrait  of  Professor  Fox  painted  by 

George  R.  Boynton. 
Hewitt  (Erskine).   Several  notebooks  and  papers  kept  by  his  father,  Abram  Stevens 

Hewitt  of  the  Class  of  1842,  while  a  student  at  Columbia  Grammar  School  and  at 

Columbia  College. 
Johnson  (John  Barent).     Sixteen  manuscript  diaries,  covering  the  years  1787  to 

1803,  of  his  great-grandfather,  the  Reverend  John  Barent  Johnson  of  the  Class 

of  1792. 
Lee  (Professor  Frederic  S.).     Collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  now  in  his  room 

at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Lienau  (J.  Henry). Very  important  collection  of  architectural  drawings,  photographs 

and  photostats  belonging  to  his  father,  Mr.  Detlef  Lienau,  for  the  Avery  Library. 
Mackay  (William  A.).     Six  large  photographs  of  view  of  Roman  monuments  for 

the  School  of  Architecture. 
Pell  (Howland).    Copies  of  the  German  Catechism  of  1596  and  Strecker's  Organic 

Chemistry. 
Smith  (Professor  David  Eugene) .  Important  collection  of  early  and  rare  astronomical 

and  mathematical  instruments. 
Todd  (Mrs.  Henry  A.).  Handsomely  bound  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  Mistral's 

"Dictionnaire  Provencal — Francais." 
Wiley  (W.  O.).    A  full  set  of  the  Greek  volumes  of  the  Loeb  Classical  Library. 
Woodworth  (Professor  Robert  S.).   Portrait  of  himself  by  Carle  J.  Blenner,  to  hang 

in  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

FREDERICK  A.  GOETZE, 
New  York,  June  30,  1936  Treasurer. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 

OF 
BARNARD  COLLEGE 

1935-36 


BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1936 
ASSETS 


Current  Funds 
General 

Cash $17,246.36 

Accounts  Receivable 
Unpaid  Summer  Session 

Room  Rent     .      .      .  $10,873.00 

Unpaid  Regular  Summer 

Session  Fees,  etc.       .  1,232.75  12,105.75 


Accrued  Interest  on  Bonds  When  Purchased  941.28 

Inventories 

Food  and  Supplies 1,100.82 

Prepaid  Expenses 1,888.68 

Advanced  to  Barnard  Camp  Fund    .      .      .  278.76 

Due  from  Other  Funds 

Restricted  Funds  (see  contra)         638.30 

Loan  Funds  (see  contra)  15,915.00 

Plant  Funds  (see  fo»/f<i)  5.655.39  22,208.69  $55,770-34 


Restricted 

Cash 38,592.38  $94,362.72 


Loan  Fund 
Notes  Receivable 

Students'  Loan  Committee  of  the  Associate  Alumnae 39.853-69 

Endowment  and  Other  Nonexpendable  Funds 


Endowment 
Funds 

Special 
Fund 

Cash 

55,579-86 

61.00 

55,640.86 

4.471.385.93 

1,001.77 

4,288,728.41 

Investments  (book  value*) 

Bonds    

Real  Estate  Mortgages  and 
Certificates    .... 
Preferred  Stocks    . 
Common  Stocks     . 
Note  Receivable    . 

2,156,216.04 

3,003.00 
1,138,671.72 
1,044,258.67 

2,500.00 

126,736.50 

4,344,649.43 

126,736.50 

Plant  Funds 
Unexpended 

4,400,229.29 

126,797.50 

4,527,026.79 

Invested  in  Plant 
Educational  Plant 

Grounds        .... 
Building        .... 
Equipment    .... 

1,675.458-64 

1,154,368.13 

65.519-43 

2,895,346.20 
1.393.382.21 

Auxiliary  Enterprises  Plant 
Residence  Halls 

Buildings 
Residence  Halls 

Equipment 
Barnard  Camp  . 

1,254,332.49 

129.333-38 
9,716.34 

4,289,730.18 

Total  Assets  .     .     . 

$8,950,973.38 

Market  value  approximately  $5,050,305. 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30^  IPS^ 

LIABILITIES 
Current  Funds 
General 

Deferred  Income  Credits 
Summer  Session  Room 

Rent $14,555.00 

Students'  Room 
Deposits    ....  2,785.00  $17,340.00 


Surplus 38,430.34 


$55,770-34 

Restricted 

Due  to  Current  Funds — General  (see  con- 
tra)      638.30 

Balance  of  Funds,  net 37,954.08  38,592.38  $94,362.72 


Loan  Fund 

Due  to  Current  Funds — General  (see  contra) 15,915.00 

Principal  of  Fund 23,938.69  39.853-<59 


Endowment  and  Other  Nonexpendable  Funds 
Principal  of  Funds  with  Income  Designated  for — 

Unrestricted   Purposes 2,649,212.61 

Restricted  Purposes 1,481,696.23 

Principal  of  a  Fund  Whose  Income  is  Subject 

to  an  Annuity  Agreement 500,000.00 


4,630,908.84 


Deduct:   Net   Loss   on   Consolidated   Invest- 
ments to  June  30,  1936 230,679.55         4,400,229.29 


Principal  of  a  Special  Fund  Whose  Income  is  Subject  to  an 

Annuity  Agreement 126,797.50         4,527,026.79 


Plant  Funds 
Invested  in  Plant 

Note  Payable,  Due  October  6,  1936 245,000.00 

Due  to  Current  Funds — General  (see  contra) 5.655.39 

Principal  of  Plant  Funds 

College  Grounds  Fund 1,425,805.02 

College  Buildings  Fund 1.565,301.35 

College  Equipment  Fund 194,852.81 

Special  Funds  Invested  in  Hewitt  Hall 

Dormitory 843,399.27 

Barnard  Camp  Fund 9,716.34         4,039,074.79 


4,289,730.18 
Total  Liabilities  and  Funds $8,950,973.38 
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STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  3O,  I936 
INCOME 


Educational  and  General 

Student  Fees 

Endowment  and  Special  Fund  Investments 

Unrestricted  Funds 

Restricted  Funds 


$132,128.15 
33,644-38 


Gifts,  etc. 
Sundry  Income 


Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

Residence  Halls 

Educational  Halls  and  Lunchroom — Summer  Session 

Lunchroom — Regular  Session 

Gifts,  etc 

Sundry  Income 


Other  Noneducational  Income 

Scholarships,  Fellowships,  and  Other  Student  Aid 

Endowment  Investments 30,387.38 

Gifts,  etc 16,528.50 


Annuity  Fund  Investments 
Miscellaneous 


Total  Income 


EXPENDITURE 

Educational  and  General 

General  Administration  and  General  Expense 

Instruction 

Salaries  Paid  Columbia  University  Appoint- 
ees       $377,758.80 

Assistance  and  Expense 19,689.87 

Other  Instruction 23,928.25 


Library 
Salaries 
Books,  etc. 


Health  Department 
Salaries        .... 
Assistance  and  Expense 
Infirmary     .... 


13,179.85 
6,549.48 


8,903.80 
1,906.71 
2,490.00 


Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Physical  Plant  and  Other  Gen- 
eral Services     

Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

Residence  Halls 

Educational  Halls  and  Lunchroom — Summer  Session   . 

Lunchroom — Regular  Session 

Barnard  Camp 


Other  Noneducational  Expense 

Scholarships,  Fellowships,  and  Other  Student  Aid  . 

Annuities 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  Fund  Committee  Expense  . 

Interest  on  Loan 

Miscellaneous 


Total  Expenditure 


Excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income 
Educational  and  General     . 
Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 
Other  Noneducational  Transactions 


$425,445-49 


165,772-53 

14,834.24 
1.337-32 


195,802.13 

10,190.24 

18,212.24 

53.06 

1,370.21 


46,915.88 

12,700.00 
506.55 


1106,728.23 


421,376.92 


19.729-33 


151,613.06 

11,516.23 

19,868.64 

480.36 


64,031.30 

12,700.00 

2,461.61 

155-83 

506.55 


33.347-47 
42,149.59 
19,732-86 


$607,389.58 


225,627.88 


60,122.43 
$893,139.80 


79,602.06  $640,737.05 


Net  Excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income,  Year  Ending  June  30,  1936 


183,478.29 


79.855-29 
904,070.63 


10.930.74 


$893,139-89 
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PRINCIPALS  OF  SPECIAL  FUNDS,  JUNE  30,  I936 

A.    For  General  Endowment 

ALUMNAE  FUND  FOR  ENDOWMENT 

Gifts  of  alumnae  of  Barnard  College  for  endowment.  Established  1932     .      .      .       $28,656.17 

ANDERSON  (MRS.  ELIZABETH  MILBANK)   FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Anderson.  Established  1922 40,000.00 

BROWN  (DELPHINE)   FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Delphine  Brown.  Until  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  applied  to  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  College.  Established  1929 52,002.59 

BURGESS  (ANNIE  P.)   FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.  Established  1913. 
(See  Burgess  Fund  under  Section  C — "For  Construction  and  Equipment  of 
Buildings") 392.72 

CARPENTER  (HENRIETTA)   FUND 

Gift  of  General  H.  W.  Carpentier,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  toward  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  an  annuity.  Established  1898,  1900,  1911,  1913,  1914,  and  1915      500,000.00 

CARPENTIER  (H.  W.)   ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  General  H.  W.  Carpentier.  Established  1919     .      .      .   1,310,826.41 

CHOATE  (MRS.  JOSEPH  H.)   ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate  for  endowment.  Established  1918 35,000.00 

FISKE  FOUNDERSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Josiah  M.  Fiske. 

The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  applied  to  the  running  expenses  of  the  College  5,000.00 

FISKE  HALL  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  care,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of  Fiske 
Hall.  Established  1910 488,967.11 

GEER  FUND 

A  memorial  to  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins  Geer  made  by  the  Class  of  1915. 

Established   1920 5,000.00 

GENERAL  ENDOWMENT  FUND 423,177.81 

GIBBES  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Emily  O.  Gibbes.  The  income  of  the  fund  is 

paid  for  life  to  Edwina  M.  Post.  Established  1908 126,797.50 

HARRIMAN  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  to  establish  a  fund,  the  income  therefrom  to  be 
used  for  physical  education  and  development,  or  to  meet  the  deficit  in  running 
expenses.  Established  1914 100,000.00 

HERRMAN  FOUNDERSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Esther  Herrman.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  applied  to 

the  general  needs  of  the  College 5,000.00 

MUNN  (ANNE  ELDER)   MEMORIAL  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  I.  Sheldon  Tilney  in  memory  of  her  mother.  The  income  is  to  be 

used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees.  Established  1918 7,500.00 

ROCKEFELLER  (JOHN  D.)   ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  toward  the  permanent  endowment  of  Barnard 

College.  Established  1901 250,000.00 
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SAGE  (RUSSELL)   MEMORIAL  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  Established  1920.  (See  Russell 
Sage  Memorial  Fund  under  Section  C — "For  Construction  and  Equipment  of 
Buildings") 51,836.38 

SANDERS  (ELEANOR  BUTLER)   FOUNDERSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Sanders.  The  income  of  the 

fund  is  used  for  the  current  needs  of  the  College.  Established  1908      .      .      .  5,000.00 

SMITH  (ANNA  E.)   FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Anna  E.  Smith.  Established  1916 10,000.00 

STOKES  (OLIVIA  E.  P.)   ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Olivia  E.  P.  Stokes.  The  income  of  the  fund 

is  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  College.  Established  1929     .       284,820.53 

STRAIGHT  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Willard  Straight.  Established  1920 20,000.00 

TILLOTSON  (EMMA  A.)   ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Emma  A.  Tillotson.  Established  1910 5,000.00 

WOERISHOFFER  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  Woerishoffer  for  endowment.  Established  1913,  1917     .      .         10,000.00 


<3.764.977-22 
B.    For  Designated  Purposes 

ADAIR  (WILLIAM  R.  AND  MARTHA  S.)    FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Helen  Adair,  to  establish  a  fund  in  memory  of  her 
father  and  mother.  The  annual  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  the  library.  Established  1924  $1,000.00 

ADAMS  (EDWARD  DEAN)   FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Dean  Adams.  The  income  is  to  be  used  to  encourage  the 

study  of  the  German  language  and  literature.  Established  1925     ....  4,687.50 

ALDRICH  (MARY  GERTRUDE  EDSON)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  James  Herman  Aldrich.  Established  1916 1,000.00 

ALPHA  ZETA  CLUB  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  Alpha  Zeta  Club  to  establish  a  fund.  The  income  is  awarded  to  a 
member  of  the  graduating  class  for  graduate  work  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Dean,  to  an  undergraduate  for  undergraduate  work.  Established  1936     .      .  503.00 

ALUMNAE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  Class  of  1912  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  scholarships. 

Established  1923 3,010.00 

BALDWIN  (JANE)    MEMORIAL  FUND 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Jane  Baldwin,  daughter  of  the  late  Professor  Charles 
Sears  Baldwin  of  Barnard  College.  The  annual  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  in  the  field  of  medieval  litera- 
ture, these  books  to  be  inscribed  as  having  been  bought  from  this  fund. 
Established  1924 624.36 

BARNARD  (ANNA  E.)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  Emily  H.  Bourne  in  honor  of  the  late  Mrs.  John  G.  Barnard,  for  a 
scholarship  to  be  awarded  annually  at  the  discretion  of  the  founder  in  confer- 
ence with  the  representatives  of  the  College.  Established  1899 3,000.00 

BARNARD  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  alumnae  of  the  Barnard  School  for  Girls.  Established  1916  .      .      .      .  4,000.00 

BARRICK  (WILLINA)    MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FLTSTD 

Gift  of  the  College  Club  of  Jersey  City  as  a  memorial  to  Willina  Barrick,  1900. 
The  income  is  awarded  on  the  nomination  of  the  Club  to  a  graduate  of  a  Jer- 
sey City  secondary  school  entering  Barnard  College.  Established  1936     .      .  3,500.00 
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BENNETT  (EDNA  HENRY)   MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Edna  Henry  Bennett.  The  income  of  the  fund  is 
to  be  used  to  aid  such  Barnard  students  as  the  Department  of  Zoology  may 
recommend  in  carrying  on  their  studies  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory 
at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts.  Established  1927 1,640.35 

BOGERT  (ANNA  SHIPPEN  YOUNG)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.  The  annual  income  is  to 
defray  the  tuition  and  expenses  of  a  worthy  pupil  who  is  unable  to  pay  her 
own  expenses.  Established  1913 5,000.00 

BOGERT  (CHARLES  E.)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.  The  annual  income  is  to 
defray  the  tuition  and  expenses  of  a  worthy  pupil  who  is  unable  to  pay  her 
own  expenses.  Established  1913 5,000.00 

BOOTH  (MRS.  EVA-LENA  MILLER)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  to 
found  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Eva-Lena  Miller  Booth.  Established 
1932 1,000.00 

BREARLEY  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  pupils  of  the  Brearley  School  for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  annually 

to  a  student  who  deserves  assistance.  Established  1899 3,000.00 

BRENNER  (MARTHA  ORNSTEIN)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  in  memory  of  Martha  Ornstein  Brenner,  Class  of  1899,  by  her  friends. 

Established    1915 4,000.00 

BRETT  (ALICE  MARIE-LOUISE)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Philip  E.  Brett  to  establish  a  scholarship  in 
memory  of  his  daughter,  Alice  Marie-Louise  Brett,  of  the  Class  of  1915, 
Barnard  College.  Established  1930 10,000.00 

BROOKS  (ARTHUR)   MEMORIAL  FUND 

Gift  of  Olivia  E.  Phelps  Stokes  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Reverend  Arthur 
Brooks,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Barnard  College  during  the  first  six  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  aid  needy  and  deserv- 
ing students  of  the  College.  Established  1897 5,000.00 

BRYSON  (ELLA  FITZGERALD)   MEMORIAL  FUND 

Gift  of  Miss  Juliet  Thompson  to  establish  a  fund  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Ella  Fit2- 
Gerald  Bryson,  Class  of  1894,  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Ella  Weed  Library.  Established  1932  2,500.00 

BRYSON  (FRANK  GILBERT)   MEMORIAL  PRIZE  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ella  FitzGerald  Bryson  in  memory  of  her 
husband.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  given  annually  as  a  prize  to  a 
member  of  the  graduating  class  of  Barnard  College  who  has  given  conspicu- 
ous evidence  of  unselfishness  during  her  College  course.  Established  1931       .  3,000.00 

CARPENTIER  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  General  H.  W.  Carpentier  for  scholarships.  Established 

1919 200,000.00 

CHISHOLM  (ELIZA  TAYLOR)   MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Miss  Chisholm's  School  for  a  scholarship, 
to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  of  the  Faculty 
to  a  student  in  need  of  assistance,  said  Alumnae  Association  reserving  the 
privilege  of  precedence  for  such  candidates  as  they  may  recommend.  Estab- 
lished  1901 3,000.00 

CHOATE  (CAROLINE  S.)   FUND 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be 
expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  for  paying  visiting  professors  and 
lecturers  from  Great  Britain.  Established  1934 5,000.00 
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CLARK  (THOMAS  F.)   STUDENTS  LOAN  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.   Fanny  Foster  Clark.   The  income  of  the  fund 

is  to  be  loaned  to  needy  students.  Established  1928 100,000.00 

CLARKSON  (JENNIE  B.)    SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  W.  R.  Clarkson  for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  annually 

to  a  student  who  deserves   assistance.   Established   1898 3,000.00 

COE  (MRS.  HENRY  CLARKE)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  National  Society  of  New  England  Women  for  a  scholarship  to  be 
awarded  on  the  nomination  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Scholarship  Committee 
of  the  above  society,  to  a  student  from  New  England  or  of  New  England 
parentage.  Established  1904 3,600.00 

1896  LIBRARY  FUND 

Gift  of  the  Class  of  1896  Barnard  College  on  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  their 
graduation.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  library.  Established  1926 600.00 

ENGLISH  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

An  anonymous  gift.  Established  1920 5,000.00 

FISKE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 

placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dean  of  Barnard  College.  Established   1895  5,000.00 

FISKE  (MARTHA  T.)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  Anna  E.  Smith,  for  a  nonresident  scholarship  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Martha 

T.   Fiske-Collord.  Established   1911 5,000.00 

GALWAY  FLIND 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  for  a  scholarship.  Established  1912 2,400.00 

GOLDFRANK  (IRMA  ALEXANDER)   FUND 

Gift  of  friends  of  Mrs.  Irma  Alexander  Goldfrank,  the  income  of  which  is  to  help 

deserving  students  in  time  of  special  need.   Established   1919    ....  2,105.55 

GRAHAM  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Graham  School.  The  income  of  the  fund 

is  to  be  applied  to  the  tuition  of  a  student.  Established  1907   ....  3,000.00 

HEALTH  FUND 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  to  promote  the  physical  health  of  the  students  and 

officers  of  the  College.  Established  1917 5,988.27 

HERRMAN  BOTANICAL  PRIZE  FUND 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Esther  Herrman,  for  a  prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the 

most  proficient  student  in  botany 1,000.00 

HERTZOG  (EMMA)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  Emma  Hertzog,  who  for  a  long 
period  of  years  was  prominently  identified  with  the  intellectual  life  of 
Yonkers.  The  income  is  awarded  annually  to  a  graduate  of  the  Yonkers 
High  School.  Established  1904 .  3,000.00 

JACKSON  (CHARLOTTE  LOUISE)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Fannie  A.  Jackson  to  establish  a  fund  in 
memory  of  her  sister,  Charlotte  Louise  Jackson.  The  income  of  this  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  a  graduate  of  the  Yonkers 
High  School,  selected  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  Yonkers,  New  York.  Established  1929 5,000.00 

JOLINE  (MARY  E.  LARKIN)   MUSIC  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Larkin  Joline.  The  income  of  the  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  musical  instru- 
ments given  to  Barnard  College  by  Mrs.  Joline,  and  to  establish  a  scholarship 
for  a  student  of  music.  Established  1927 10,000.00 
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JOLINE  (MARY  E.  LARKIN)   PROFESSORSHIP   FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Larkin  Joline.  The  income  of  the  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  a  professorship  of  music  and  the  musical 
arts.    Established    1927 100,000.00 

KAUFMANN  (JESSIE)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  Julius  Kaufmann  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Jessie  Kaufmann.  The  annual  income  of  the  fund  is  awarded  on  the 
merits  of  the  entrance  examinations  to  a  student  who,  after  careful  investi- 
gation, is  found  to  have  no  relative  able  to  assist  her  financially.  Established 
1902 4,000.00 

KINNICUTT  (ELEONORA)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Kinnicutt,  a  Trustee  of  the  College, 
to  establish  a  scholarship.  The  income  is  awarded  to  a  student  who  needs 
assistance.  Established  1911 5,000.00 

KOHN  MATHEMATICAL  PRIZE  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  S.  H.  Kohn  for  a  prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  senior  for 

excellence  in  mathematics 1,000.00 

LAIDLAW  (JAMES  LEES)   FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used 
to  promote  international  understanding  by  bringing  to  the  College  visiting 
professors  and  lecturers  from  foreign  countries.  Established  1929  ....         10,000.00 

LARNED  (AUGUSTA)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

A  legacy  from  the  estate  of  Augusta  Earned  for  a  scholarship,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholarships  to  a 
student  in  good  standing  who  is  in  need  of  aid.  Established  1924  ....         10,000.00 

McLEAN  (MRS.  DONALD)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  income  of  the  fund  is  awarded  in  conference  with  a  representative  of 
the  Chapter  to  a  deserving  student  who  agrees  to  pursue  the  study  of  history 
(chiefly  that  of  the  United  States)  continuously  throughout  her  college 
course.  Established  1906 3,000.00 

MOIR  (WILLIAM)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.   Emily  H.   Moir  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

Established  19T2 10,000.00 

MURRAY  (CAROLINE  CHURCH)   FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  George  Welwood  Murray  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Caroline  Church 
Murray.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  used  in  aid  of  needy  and  deserving 
students.  Established  1918 5,000.00 

MURRAY  (GEORGE  WELWOOD)   GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  George  Welwood  Murray  to  establish  a  fund  the  income  of  which 
is  to  be  used  for  a  graduate  fellowship  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  that 
member  of  the  graduating  class  of  Barnard  College  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Faculty,  shows  most  promise  of  distinction  in  her  chosen  line  of  work 
in  the  field  of  the  humanities  and/or  the  social  sciences.  Established  1930         15,000.00 

1919  DECENNIAL  FUND 

Decennial  gift  of  the  Class  of  1919  of  Barnard  College  to  endow  a  room  in 

Hewitt  Hall.  Established  1929 5,000.00 

1920  LIBRARY  FUND 

Decennial  gift  of  the  Class  of  1920,  Barnard  College,  to  establish  a  fund,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  of  American  and 
British  poetry  for  the  Ella  Weed  Library.  Established  1930 2,500.00 

1921  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Decennial  gift  of  the  Class  of  1921,  Barnard  College,  to  establish  a  fund,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  to  help  needy  and  deserving  students.  Estab- 
lished  1931 2,500.00 
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OGILVIE   (CLINTON)    MEMORIAL  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Clinton  Ogilvie.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  applied  to  the 

salaries  of  assistants  in  the  Department  of  Geology.  Established  1914  .      .      .         10,000.00 

POPE  (MARY  BARSTOW)    SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift   in  memory  of  Mary  Barstow   Pope,   sometime  teacher  in   Miss   Chapin's 

School,  by  her  friends,  her  fellow  teachers,  and  her  pupils.  Established  1913  4,000.00 

PRINCE  (HELEN)   MEMORIAL  PRIZE  FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  Julius  Prince,  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Helen  C.  Prince,  Class  of 
1922,  to  establish  a  prize  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  the  undergraduate 
student  who  submits  the  best  prize  of  creative  English  composition.  Estab- 
lished   1922 1,200.00 

PULITZER  (LUCILLE)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Lucille  Pulitzer. 
The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  scholarships.  Established  1899 
and  1903,   1915  and  1916 176,459.04 

REED  (CAROLINE  GALLUP)   PRIZE  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  William  Barclay  Parsons.  Established  1916 1,000.00 

SALARY  INCREASE  FUND 

Gift  of  the  Class  of  1903,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  to  increase  salaries. 

Established  1928 6,100.00 

SANDERS  (HENRY  M.)   FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Rev.  Henry  M.  Sanders  to  establish  a  scholarship 
to  be  known  as  and  called  the  Eleanor  Butler  Sanders  Scholarship.  Estab- 
lished  1922 10,000.00 

SCHMITT-KANEFENT  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Catherine  Schmitt  to  establish  a  scholarship 

to  be  known  as  the  "Schmitt-Kanefent  Scholarship."  Established  1931    .      .  7,101.75 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  friends  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  applied  toward 

helping  deserving  students  through  college.  Established  1901 9,930.00 

SHAW  FUND 

A  memorial  to  Anna  Howard  Shaw.  The  income  is  applied  toward  the  expenses 

of  the  Department  of  Government.  Established  1920 6,204.30 

SMITH  (EMILY  JAMES)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  Emily  H.  Bourne  in  honor  of  Emily  James  Smith,  Dean  of  Barnard 
College.  The  income  of  the  Fund  is  awarded  in  conference  with  the  founder. 
Established  1899 3,000.00 

SMITH  (GEORGE  W.)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-CoUord,  in  memory  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Smith,  a  Trustee  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Dean  of  Barnard  College.  Established  1906       ....  5,000.00 

SPERANZA  (CARLO  L.)   PRIZE  FUND 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  for  the  founding  of  a  prize  in  memory  of  Professor 
Carlo  Leonardo  Speranza,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  student  in  Barnard 
College  for  excellence  in  Italian.  Established  191 1 1,000.00 

TALCOTT  (JAMES)   FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  James  Talcott,  to  found  a  professorship  of  religious  instruction. 

Established    1915 100,000.00 

TATLOCK  PRIZE  FUND 

Gift  in  memory  of  Jean  Willard  Tatlock,  Class  of  1895,  by  her  friends,  to  found 
a  prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  undergraduate  student  most  proficient 
in  Latin.  Established  1917 1,250.00 
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TILLOTSON  (EMMA  A.)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  Estate  of  Emma  A.  Tillotson.  Established  1910 5,000.00 

VELTIN  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  alumnae  of  Mile.  Veltin's  School.  Established  1905 3,000.00 

VON  WAHL  PRIZE  FUND 

Gift  of  friends  of  Constance  von  Wahl,  1912,  to  found  a  prize  to  be  awarded 
annually  to  a  senior  who  has  rendered  the  highest  type  of  service  to  the 
College.  Established  1915 ; 1,300.00 

VOSBURGH  (HELEN  ELIZABETH)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Katherine  G.  Lippke.  In  awarding  this  schol- 
arship,   preference   is  given   to   self-supporting   students.   Established    1934  5,000.00 

WEED  (ELLA)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  pupils  of  Miss  Anne  Browne's  School,  in  memory  of  Ella  Weed,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  Academic  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Barnard  College  during  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence.  Established  1897  3,000.00 

WHITMAN  MEMORIAL  FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Whitman,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Janet  McCook  Whitman, 
a  former  student  and  graduate  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is 
to  be  used  toward  the  support  of  a  Chair  of  Philosophy.  Established  1920  5,000.00 

WOMEN'S    ORGANIZATION    FOR    NATIONAL    PROHIBITION    REFORM 

FELLOWSHIP    FUND 

Gift  of  the  Women's  Organization  for  National  Prohibition  Reform.  The  income 
of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  a  fellowship  to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Barnard  College  to  a  student  of  exceptional  ability  in  the  field  of 
political  science  who  shows  special  promise  of  future  usefulness  in  the  public 
service,  and  shall  be  open  to  a  graduate  of  any  college  of  recognized  standing 
in  the  United  States,  to  be  used  for  a  year  of  graduate  study  at  any  approved 
college  or  university.  Established  1934 30,000.00 

ZIESER  (GERALDINE  VOIT)   MEMORIAL  FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  H.  Zieser  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Geraldine 
Voit  Zieser,  Class  of  1930.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  to  purchase 
books  for  the  Italian  courses  of  the  College.  Established  1929   ....  1,025.00 


C.  For  Construction  and  Equipment  of  Buildings 

BURGESS  (ANNIE  P.)   FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.  The  principal  of  this  fund  was 

invested  in  Hewitt  Hall   1924-25.   Established   1913 $66,363.64 

GIBBES  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Emily  O.  Gibbes.  The  principal  of  this  fund 

was  invested  in  Hewitt  Hall  1924-25.  Established  1908 223,193.44 

KENNEDY  (JOHN  STEWART)   FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  John  Stewart  Kennedy.  The  principal  of  this 

fund  was  invested  in  Hewitt  Hall  1924-25.  Established   1910    ....        47,683.24 

SAGE  (RUSSELL)   MEMORIAL  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  The  principal  of  this  fund  was 

invested  in  Hewitt  Hall  1924-25.  Established  1920 506,158.95 

$843,399.27 
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TAX  VALUATION  OF  BARNARD  COLLEGE  PROPERTY 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1935-36 

Lot  No.  I,  Block  No.  1992,  ii9th-i20th  Streets  and  Clarcmont  Avenue 
and  Broadway 

1935  1936 

Land $725,000.00         $725,000.00 

Building 275,000.00  275,000.00 

Total $1,000,000.00     $1,000,000.90 

Lot  No.  I,  Block  No.  1989,  ii6th-ii9th  Streets  and  Claremont  Avenue 
and  Broadway 

Land $2,250,000.00     $2,250,000.00 

Buildings 1,000,000.00       1,000,000.00 

Total $3,250,000.00     $3,250,000.00 

Lot  No.  27,  Block  1989 
Land 

(Garden) $800,000.00        $800,000.00 

Lot  No.  I,  Block  1991,  Ii9th-i20th  Streets  and  Riverside  Drive  and 
Claremont  Avenue 

Land $385,000.00 

Building 5,000.00 

$390,000.00 
as  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  October 
14.  1935- 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1936 

ASSETS 
I.  Current  Funds  Assets 

Cash t  126,928.59 

Accounts  and  Notes  Receivable,  Less  Reserve 147, 075-94 

Investments  at  Cost,  Less  Amortization 457,994.81 

Inventories  of  Foods  and  Supplies 69,336.81 

Inventories  of  Bureau  of  Publications 72,009.88 

Deferred  Charges 101,934.17 

Accumulated  Deficits 355.904-73 

Total  Current  Assets  and  Accounts $1,331,184.93 

II.  Loan  Funds  Assets 

Cash 21,199.82 

Student  Loan  Notes  Receivable,  Estimated  Collectible  .      .  136,470.40 

Welfare  Fund  Notes  Receivable 3,148.00 

Total  Loan  Fund  Assets 160,818.22 

III.  Endowment  Funds  Assets 

Cash 9.341-97 

Securities  at  Cost,  Less  Amortization 7,204,782.79 

Real  Estate — College  Residence  Halls 1,434,279.81 

Total  Endowment  Funds  Assets 8,648,404.57 

IV.  Plant  Funds  Assets 

A.  Unexpended   Cash $  2,303.74 

Investments  at  Cost 24,875.00  27.178.74 

B.  Invested  in  Plant 

Educational  Activities 8,113,412.71 

Auxiliary  Activities  Plant  ....         2,470,464.08    10,583,876.79     10,611,055.53 

V.  Agency  Funds  Assets 

Stock  of  Parents  Publishing  Association 100, no. 00 

Total  Agency  Funds  Assets 100,110.00 

Total  Assets $20,851,573-25 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1936 

LIABILITIES 

I.  Current  Liabilities  and  Funds 

A.  General 

Notes  Payable $  275,000.00 

Current  Liabilities 272,824.25 

Deferred  Credits  to  Income  .      .      .  65,158.72 

Working  Capital 125,909.71 

Surplus  of  Certain  Enterprises   .      .  1,744.61         $740,637.29 

B.  Restricted 

Current  Funds  for  Designated  Purposes        583,606.99 

Unexpended  Restricted  Endowment  Income      6,940.65  590,547.64 

Total  Current  Liabilities  and  Funds $1,331,184.93 

II.  Loan  Funds  (Loanable  Principal) 

Loan  Funds  for  Teachers  College  Students 149,205.06 

Loan  Funds  for  New  College  Students 7,584.67 

Welfare  Funds 4,028.49 

Total  Loan  Funds 160.818.22 

III.  Endowment  Funds  and  Liabilities 

General  Endowment  Funds 2,282,376.24 

Funds  Functioning  as  General  Endowment 2,275,025.36 

Restricted  Endowment   Funds 3,995,241.41 

Reserves  Arising  from  Gains  over  Losses  on  Investments     .  90,599.06 

Due  to  Brokers 5,162.50 

Total  Endowment  Funds  and  Liabilities 8,648,404.57 

IV.  Plant  Funds  and  Liabilities 

A.  Plant  Funds  Unexpended 27,178.74 

B.  Plant  Funds  Invested  in  Plant 

In  Educational  Activities  Plant  .      .       $8,013,412.71 
In  Auxiliary  Activities  Plant  .      .      .  1,136,184.27 

C.  Due  to  Endowment 1,434,279.81     10,583,876.79 

Total  Plant  Funds  and  Liabilities 10,611,055.53 

V.  Agency  Funds 

Parents  Publishing  Association  Fund 100,110.00 

Total  Agency  Funds 100,110.00 

Total  Liabilities  and  Funds $20,851,573.25 
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STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  INCOME 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1936 

(i)   Educational  and  General 

1.  Student  Fees 

Teachers  College  Fees $1,504,272.56 

New  College  Fees 144.705.02 

Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Fees 499,802.63     $2,148,780.21 

2.  Endowment  and  Funds  Functioning  as  Endowment 

General    Purposes 181,071.37 

Restricted  Purposes 139.587-72  320,659.09 

3.  Gifts,  Grants,  and  Reserves 

Gifts  and  Grants  for  Designated  Purposes  ....  220,495.43 

Reserves  for  Designated  Purposes 8,696.89  229,192.32 

4.  Sales  and  Services  of  Educational  Departments 

Practical  Science  Sales  and  Services 4,741.91 

Pamphlets  and  Publications 3.5i4-i2 

New  College  Sales  and  Services 939-45  9.195-48 

5.  Other  Sources 

Rentals  and  Interest  on  Plant  Funds 77,000.00 

Interest  on  Current  Funds 42.50 

Other   Income 29,473.10  106,515.60 

Total  Educational  and  General  Income 2,814,342.70 

(2)  Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

1.  Residence  Halls 294,160.05 

2.  Dining  Halls 302,814.48 

3.  Supply  Room 7.355-95 

4.  Bureau  of  Publications 207,643.14 

Total  Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 811,973-62 

(3)  Other  Noneducational  Income 

1.  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  Student  Aid,  and  Prizes 

Restricted    Endowment 5.434-87 

Gifts  and  Grants 43-o8 

Total  Other  Noneducational  Income 5.477-95 

Total  Income $3. 631.794-27 
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STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I936 

(i)  Educational  and  General 

1.  General  Administrative  Ofi&ces 

Salaries        $231,103.88 

Supplies  and  Expense 95,710.43        $326,814.31 

2.  General  Expense 

Bureau  of  Educational  Service 51,498.58 

General  Stenographic  Office 22,243.16 

Insurance  and  Retirement  of  Officers 57,726.66 

Student  Welfare  and  Activities 2 r, 37 1.94 

Institutional  Travel,  Entertainment,  and  Activities     .  18,919.11 

Other  General  Expense 5.453-43  177,212.88 

3.  Resident  Instruction  and  Departmental  Research 

Teachers  College 982,454.59 

New   College 110,875.59 

Horace  Mann  School — Elementary  and  Girls'   High 

School 139,309.05 

Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys 89,613.22 

Lincoln  School 180,586.96       1,502,839.41 

4.  Organized  Research 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research  in  Science  .      .      .      .  15,444.34 

International    Institute 101,776.62 

Child  Development  Institute 60,324.35 

Institute  of  Educational  Research 53, 153.89 

Institute  of  School  Experimentation 7,903.27 

Institute  of  Practical  Science  Research 18,912.14 

Lincoln  School  Research 24,155.94 

Appropriation  for  Research 19,000.00         300,670.55 

5.  Extension 

Extramural  Courses 34,045.31 

6.  Libraries 109,391.52 

7.  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Plant  and  Other  General 

Services 

Care  of  Buildings  and  Furniture 91,974.73 

Repair  of  Buildings  and  Furniture 95,133.62 

Heat,  Light,  Power,  Water,  and  Gas 85,788.99 

Insurance  and  Taxes 13,594.02 

Rent 67,927.50  354,418.86 

Total 2,805,392.84 

(2)  Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

1.  Residence  Halls 364,847.88 

2.  Dining  Halls 342,729.09 

3.  Supply  Room 8,746.89 

4.  Bureau  of  Publications 172,947.07 

Total 889,270.93 

(3)  Other  Noneducational  Expense 

1.  Interest 326.39 

2.  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and  Prizes 58.987.33 

Total         59,313.72 

Total  Current  Expenditures $3.753.977.49 
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GIFTS,  GRANTS,  AND  BEQUESTS,  1935-36 

(i)   Restricted  Endowment 

Darche-Kimber  Scholarship  Fund $3}8.69 

(2)  Unrestricted  Fund,  Designed  by  Trustees  as  Fund  Functioning  as 

General  Endowment 
Grace  H.  Dodge  Legacy 1,036,389.00 

(3)  Student  Loans 

General  Loan  Fund 

Minetta  S.   Leonard 50.00 

(4)  Current  Purposes 

1.  Teachers  College 

Mathematics  Fund 

Chemical  Foundation 400.00 

Adelaide  Nutting  Portrait  Fund 

Friends         26.00 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research  in  Science 

General  Education  Board 12,022.83 

Development  of  Library 

Carnegie   Corporation 12,500.00 

Psychiatric  Education 

The  Hartley  Corporation 2,500.00 

Hilltop  Nursery  Project 

Patty  S.  Hill  and  Friends 102.50 

New  York  Foundation 250.00 

State  Aid  for  the  Blind 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 1,050.00 

Marion  Root  Pratt  Memorial  Fund 

Staff  of  Teachers  College 873.19 

Columbia  Dames 

Anonymous 30.00 

Adult  Education  Study 

American  Association  of  Adult  Education 9,900.00 

A  Study  of  International  Correspondence  Schools 

Anonymous 300.00 

Paul  Monroe  Portrait  Fund 

Staff  of  Teachers  College  and  Friends 1,260.72 

Exeter  Scholarship 

University  of  South  West,  England 663.21 

General  Purposes  Fund 150.00 

Cultural  Contributions  of  Agricultural  Extension  Work 

Rockefeller   Foundation 4,175.00 

Teachers  College  Student  Welfare  Fund 

Informal  Monday  Teas  Association 400.00 

Adult  Education  Conference 

American  Association  of  Adult  Education 200.77 

Helen  Kinne  Library  Fund 

Students 20.00 

General  Robert  Anderson  Scholarship 

Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati 29.08 

2.  Research  Divisions 

International  Institute 
Fellowships 

Government  of  Persia 2,396.60 

Iraq  Ministry  of  Education 6,000.00 

Lectureship  in  Education 

Carnegie  Corporation 4,000.00 

General  Education  Board 20,687.45 

Child  Development  Institute 

General  Education  Board 41,273.83 
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Institute  of  Educational  Research 

Study  of  Human  Nature  and  Changes  in  the  Social  Order 

Carnegie  Corporation 

Governor's  New  York  Commission  for  the  Study 
of  Penal  Institutions  for  Youth 

Carnegie   Corporation 

Study  of  Problems  of  Penal  Institutions  for  Youth 

Mr.  S.  A.  Lewisohn 

Rutherford  Survey 

Board  of  Education,  Rutherford,  N.  J 

Evansville  Sur\'ey 

Board  of  Education,  Evansville,  Ind 

Psychology  of  Art 

Carnegie   Corporation 

Cumberland,  Maryland  Survey 

Board  of  Education,  Alleghany  County,  Md. 
Institute  of  School  Experimentation 

A  Comparative  Study  and  Analysis  of  Typical  Schools — 
New  and  Old 

General  Education  Board 

Institute  of  Practical  Science  Research 
Physiological  Chemistry 

Various  Grantors 

Social  Science 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association 

Biology 

Milbank  Memorial  Fund 

American  Medical  Association 

Research  Salaries 

International  Magazine  Company 


15 


31,400.00 

12,500.00 
350.00 

3,000.00 
,000.00 

7,500.00 
500.00 

7,500.00 

18,208.45 

2,000.00 

400.00 
200.00 

972.00 


3.  Laboratory  Schools 

Horace  Mann  School 
Principal's  Fund 

Horace  Mann  Parents  Association 600.00 

Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys 

Funds  Held  by  the  Administrative  Board 

of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys 25,500.00 

Building  Fund 

Various  Donors 13,657.32 

Lincoln  School 
Research  Salaries 
Building  America 1,000.00 


Total  Gifts,  Grants,  and  Bequests 


$1,298,276.64 
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